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PREFACE. 



I AGAIN take the field with a new volume of Military 
History ; but it may be thought by some^ that it is 
only to occupy ground already surveyed to the square 
inch, and which has been pretty well trodden under 
foot by the many crossing paths of previous wanderers. 
Turenne and Cond^, Prince Rupert, Montrose, and 
Cromwell, are names ''as familiar as household 
words '* to men and women, young and old. It is 
with a desire to call the actions of these old Warriors 
back to modem military study that I venture to put 
forth these volumes. • Surely Turenne was a Warrior 
and " a ripe and good one,'* and the story of his 
career may be rendered most instructive to young 
officers. Montrose is one whose life is cherished 
principally for its romance, but hitherto he has 
been scarcely brought into prominent notice as being 
distinguished by such an extraordinary genius in 
War as the world has rarely witnessed. The first 
Napoleon, whose natural genius for war excelled 
that of most Commanders, must himself share the 
palm with the Great Marquis in this respect. It 
may perhaps surprise some, to find King Charles the 
First in my list of *' Warriors ! " Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that he saw as much service in the 
field as most men : and this is considered a legiti- 
mate plea to satisfy the claims of many a modern 
Warrior. I think he will be found to have pos- 
sessed higher qualities for an officer than has been 
commonly supposed, because these were too often 
dashed by the great infirmity of his mind— a dis- 
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tru«t of hw own judgment. Fairfax, lllw Monk 
(who«6 life will appear hereafter), has never bad 
full juistice done to bi« military character, because 
ho ha» been tested only by civiliana, who appear to 
have overlooked hii< martial conduct. 

An article in the recent ^* Quarterly lleview " 
heralds the revival to the army of an old military 
question, ovliich, like thoi^e dazzling meteors tliat 
perifidieally recur, comcH fortli at intervals with a 
captivating brilliancy, but subsides again and again 
at intervals, without ever obtaining a settled place in 
our military system. Theoretic War is a comnuin 
accompaniment of'times of peace, and wlien tlie pro- 
fession liave little experience of the rough practice 
of sohlienng its annals lose for the moment tlieir 
bhiody characteristic, and it passes into the hands of 
clever and ingenious men, by whom it attains a dreamy 
grandeur, that captivates the young and inexj^eri- 
enced among us. The question mooted is, to reduce 
the proverbial uncertainties of a conflict into a 
sort of mathematical problem, and to render the 
most unrestrained excitement to which the human 
mind can be exposed amenable to the regular move- 
ment of a time-piece. My opinion on such a matter 
may be of little moment ; but I will confess that 
the science that is thought to be ebtablistu^ on 
theories of war does not find more favour in my 
mind than it did in that of the Great Master in 
whose school I desire U) enrol myself. I am dis- 
jKised to notice it in this place, because I hold it 
to be a questionable, if not a dangerous study 
for thowj officers who liave harl no experience of 
the prorjtice of war; for, wliile flattering tlie un- 
initiated, it must iriovitably lea^l to disappoint- 
ment, as it has done again ami again. I do not 
believe that any great strategist has ever been a 
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Buccessfiil leader of armies; and I have never met 
with an old campaigner who believes in the science 
as otherwise than very partially applicable to the field. 
The object of the Reviewer is to put forth some 
recent works as a directory for modem war, princi- 
pally deriving its precepts from Continental writers. 
The master, like the Prophet with Nebuchadnezzar, 
sets forth the dream as well as the interpretation. 
To establish a rule of his own making, he gives an 
illustration of his own drawing. He does not permit 
himself to be tied down by any previous authority, 
nor does he quote any to establish his dicta. He says 
" War has its rules like any other science,'* yet he 
feils to note whence he derives them, and takes up the 
subject without any reference to what has been pre- 
viously established by common consent or otherwise. 
Were lawyers or doctors to establish the principles 
of a science in a like manner, woe betide the client 
and the patient. I may appear fanciful, and I do 
not affect to speak positively, when I affirm that 
the Archduke Charles, who is among the authorities 
noticed, was the most successful rival of Napoleon, 
while, with his morning mind and muscle, he fol- 
lowed out his own manly sense in the operations 
of war ; but after he endeavoured to fight by rule, 
he was invariably worsted. General Jomini (another 
of the Reviewer's great authorities), whose histo- 
rical writings are excellent, but whose authority on 
strategy is doubted, never was, as is well known, a 
leader of men in the field, who earned any repute, 
as such, either at Berlin or Paris. Frederick and 
Napoleon, who are, without any just reason, adopted 
as preachers and teachers in the school, treated the 
science of war quite as an after-thought in their 
glorious careers, but both mostly acted in direct 
variance to all rules. 
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But before proceeding further in the discussion of 
Strategy, I would desire to separate it altogether 
from things mixed up with it by the Reviewer. The 
necessity of a good staff, and a good commissariat, and 
an efficient military train, is not disputed; neither 
is the entire art couched in the word "Tactics." 
This last is admitted to be the very corner-stone of 
military operations, and may overcome fortune, in 
despite of Strategy. Every officer who has seen even 
an hour's service must have learned by experience 
the power of Tactics to save formations in the darkest 
necessities of a contest. On Tactics the successful 
handling of troops principally depends. Many 
thoughtless young men, who have never gone beyond 
a barrack-yard, despise drill (which is, in fact, the 
mother's milk of Tactics) as a tedious, and, as they 
would deem it, an unprofitable waste of time ; but of 
such a notion every soldier should disabuse his mind. 
Discipline, and the power of readily handling masses, 
is the indispensable means of success in War. 

Having now disencumbered the question of Strategy 
of those things which are really no part of it, I would 
ask of its advocates, if, as is asserted, War is subject 
to fixed laws, why are the rules of Strategy sought 
to be established upon very limited examples in 
history * P If the rules assumed be indeed the 
real science of War, it ought to be applicable to 
every contest that was ever waged. And what is 
also remarkable, the "cases cited" are (amongst the 
few that are given) derived freely from the late War in 
the United States, — a contest as yet very imperfectly 

* What principle of strategy gave the victory to Cond^ at Rocroy ? 
How many more of Frederick's successes were due to the inspira- 
tion of the moment than to science ? What was it but the crudest 
effort of genius that brought to an end Napoleon's three days' battle 
at Arcolc ? There was certainly no strategy involved in it. 
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narrated, whose campaigns were limited to a very 
narrow extent of territory, and which was throughout a 
conflict almost entirely of rifle-pits and cannon in bat- 
tery, without field guns or cavalry, and with very rare 
recourse to the bayonet. Campaigns so exceptional 
as those in Carolina and Virginia cannot fairly be 
quoted to establish the rules of any system. Doubt- 
less some of the principles evoked by Strategy as a 
science are of value in laying down what may be 
rather termed the preparations than the operations 
of war. Such as are to •determine a base from 
whence to act, the theatre of the conflict, suiting 
the ground to the strength or weakness of each arm, 
with the entire mise en sc^ne, that is, the order and 
plan of taking the field, having reference to the 
political relations of the contest. These are the 
studies that must be carried on in the retirement of 
the closef, for, when once in the field, amid the din 
and smoke of the furnace, no General's intellect can 
be so calm as to attend to the conditions of an 
abstract science ; and he would be perplexed at the 
application of rules to any practical purpose. I will 
venture to assert, that the wit of man cannot devise 
a rule for winning a battle, whether " the order be 
convex or concave ;'' and the toss of a halfpenny may 
influence the result of an entire campaign as well as 
of a battle. "Service— see service!" was the well- 
known dictum of Wellington : and that saying was 
verily "to hit the right nail on the head." It is 
scarcely possible to tie down military operations to 
fixed rules. But, if circumstances prevent the literal 
acceptance of the Duke's dictum, the practice of war 
may be gathered with every attainable advantage 
from military history. A mind well versed in the 
practice of the wars of the past may readily recall, 
even in moments of the greatest anxiety and peril, 
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the arts and oxpedionts which have been employed 
by the genius of the greatest Artists in War in like 
emergencies and necessities. 

I think that the Reviewer is prone to give too 
ready an ear to the depreciating style of Continental 
writers, on whom he builds so much of his faith in 
regard to the acts and deeds of British armies; and 
instead of resenting with proper spirit the insolent 
piece of wit of some foreigner in the Crimea, he gives 
currency to a most false assertion, that '' our troops 
were lions led by asses,'' to which he pronounces the 
assent of both friends and foes I Perhaps there is no 
nation in the world of which this cotild be said with 
less truth than Great Britain. We have disci- 
plined and led to victory Mohammedans, Hindoos, 
Negroes, French or Swiss, Germans, Portuguese, and 
others, who but for our good leading could never 
have been " brought up to the scratch." Nay, more; 
British officers in command of Sepoys have met in 
the field the same class of Indian soldiers led by 
French officers, who have never been able to stand 
against them in a fight. The Portuguese, when disci- 
plined by tlie cane, " turned their backs upon their 
enemies ;" but when led by British officers they were 
as good and reliable troops as those of any coimtry. 
Yet though something parallel inay be said of the 
French, it seems that the same cannot be claimed 
by Gerhians. The Austrians have signally failed in 
leading even kindred peoples ; and there are some 
who contend that the Battle of Sadowa might not 
have been lost, if the soldiers and officers had been 
able to understand each other : but I will not further 
refer to a most gallant nation's reverses. 

The same Theoretic School accepts another fallacy, 
in order to teach War on Continental Principles: — 
They lay it down almost as an admitted rule, that the 
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British are not a military people. What, I would ask, 
constitates a military nation, if England, who for more 
than two centuries has shared in almost every 
Continental War, has not a claim to be one P What 
can more constitute the character than the Rifle 
Volunteer Movement? What constitutes a higher 
quality for the military experience of Great Britain, 
than that its army is the only one in the whole 
world that can advance and charge an enemy in a 
single red line two deep? The exploded prejudice 
of standing armies, to which allusion is made, is a 
thing altogether of the past. We spend our wealth, 
and the active energies of our people are exerted, to 
seek out of every quarter of the globe the highest 
advance of thought in War, that we may profit by 
it for the defence of our country. We collect 
and discuss with avidity every novelty in arms, 
accoutrements, or tactics, that can be heard of, — 
all which renders our army at this moment the 
most formidable, the most readily handled, and the 
most renowned in the world. What can make a 
people a military nation more effectually than these 
things, which are not to be disputed ? 

The part which the British have taken in every 
contest has been a very palpable and eflScient one ; 
and it has tinged at least the glories of the world. 
The history of our " operations'^ may be read with 
the greatest interest by every Briton, and I believe 
with the greater profit, because its accuracy may 
be relied upon. We never disguise our blunders, 
nor do we cook the lists of killed and wounded. 
What is it tq^us that such writers as Jomini (whose 
turn-abouts did not happen to have brought us under 
his notice) give us a very small share of praise 
and affection? What does it signify to us that 
France — who, resting in her vanity, is morally con- 
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vinced that her military greatness is more than that 
of all the world put together — ^passes over our military 
career with as much neglect as history will permit 
her to do P Our officers and soldiers may read with 
every instruction the past actions of our forefathers 
as of ourselves. And^ with that joational steadiness 
of character which characterizes our deeds^ we may 
rest assured that the leading of the " asses '* would 
not have been so successful, if the ''lions'' had not 
been as good soldiers as they are brave. 

It is deserving of remark that, in the true spirit 
of our national character, none of our greatest 
heroes ever condescended to vamp up their short- 
comings by writing a gloss upon their actions to 
save their personal credit and nuslead the officers 
of the future. Marlborough was content to leave 
on record "that he had never besieged a fortress 
he had not taken, nor fought a battle where he 
had not conquered;" and Wellington, whose un- 
fading maturity knew neither decay nor dotage, 
although he may have " committed many blunders," 
as all Generals have done, yet I firmly believe " com- 
mitted the fewest," when compared with all who 
preceded him; and it can be said of him, and for aU 
I know of no other general commanding armies,— 
that hewas never once defeated, nor did he throughout 
his campaigns lose one gun to the enemy that he did 
not recover. I take leave to recommend to general 
perusal the episode of Dunkirk in 1658 (which 
may be read in the lives of Turenne and Crom- 
well), where the distinguishing Eed-coat first comes 
into story with anticipated renown already influ- 
encing success in Continental War. 

Edw^ard Cust, 
Leasowe Castle, General. 

^ DecembeTy 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Althoitoh it is the mission of a soldier to make war 
the continual subject of his thoughts, and when one 
takes up the pen to make it 

" His great example, as it is his theme/' 

yet it must ever be admitted to be a great evil; 
though it is oftentimes inevitable, and sometimes neces- 
sary. But the dissensions between two or more parties 
holding allegiance to the same supreme authority is a far 
greater evil, since, as the Koman. orator says, *' Omnia 
sunt misera in bellis civilibus ; sed miserius nihil quam 
ipsa victoria." This species of war, which the ani- 
mosity of faction or fanaticism carries into all kinds of 
frightful extremes, has for its simple strategy, — the 
offensive and defensive. Nevertheless it has been 
observed as the general principle arising from the 
experience of ages, that civil wars have the special 
characteristic of forming great men and good soldiers, 
because all ranks of men being driven to the necessity 
of fighting " pro aris et focis " — for their valuables and 
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vinced that hor military greatness is more than that 
of all the world put together — passes over our military 
career with as much neglect as history will permit 
her to do P Our officers and soldiers may read with 
every instruction the past actions of our forefathers 
as of ourselves. And, with that ;iational steadiness 
of character which characterizes our deedsi we may 
rest assured that the leading of the "asses'' would 
not have been so successful, if the "lions'' had not 
been as good soldiers as they are brave. 

It is deserving of remark that, in the true spirit 
of our national character, none of our greatest 
heroes ever condescended to vamp up their short- 
comings by writing a gloss upon their actions to 
save their personal credit and mislead the officers 
of the future. Marlborough was content to leave 
on record " that he had never besieged a fortress 
he had not taken, nor fought a battle where he 
had not conquered;" and Wellington, whose un- 
fading maturity know neither decay nor dotage, 
although he may have " committed many blunders/' 
as all Generals have done, yet I firmly believe " com- 
mitted the fbwest," when compared with all who 
preceded him ; and it can be said of him, and for all 
I know of no other general commanding armies, — 
that hewas never once defeated, nor did he throughout 
his campaigns lose one gun to the enemy that he did 
not recover. I take leave to recommend to general 
perusal the episode of Dunkirk in 1668 (which 
may be read in the lives of Turenne and Orom- 
well), where the distinguishing Red-coat firBt comes 
into story with anticipated renown already influ- 
encing HuccesH in Continental War. 

Edwaki) Oust, 
LeuHowe Casile, Oenrrai.. 

. Uecember, I860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

dearest interests — throw themselves with all their na- 
tive energy into the science of war, which they have 
the direst necessity and the most intense desire to 
learn. If he who first reduced to rule the art of de- 
stroying his fellow-creatures had no other end in view 
than to gratify, his own evil passions, he would be to 
us a monster whom it would have been our duty to 
strangle at his birth ; but if his desire was the defence 
of the oppressed, and the punishment of intolerable 
wickedness ; nay, even if it were, as in civil conflict, to 
curb ambition, to establish liberty, and to oppose the 
unjust pretensions of inordinate power, mankind ought 
to have erected altars to his honour. 

When a people has been long subject to all the evils 
of an ai'bitrary government, and is compelled to have 
recourse to arms as the "ultima ratio revum," one of* 
two alternatives must survive the conflict — either the 
monarch conquers, and all remaining privileges are 
swept away in the triumph ; — or the insurgents pre- 
vail; in which event the Government, without any 
acknowledged head lefb to it, falls to the disposal of 
the victor, and is generally seized upon by one of its 
superior captains ; until, after some further struggle, 
the last favourite of the successful side procures for 
himself the power that had been lost or forfeited. 

When in the seventeenth century the King took up 
arms in England against his Parliament, a captain like 
Cromwell was sure to be found in the ranks of his 
opponents, who, sooner or later, would attain to so- 
vereign power. His character was the natural produc- 
tion of the times, and the most perfect example of the 
dominant party; — boldness even to fierceness; deci- 
sion even to tyranny ; — of strong clear sense, of great 
natural sagacity, and of an ambition that generated, in 
a mind that had at the first imbibed sincere religion, 
the detestable sin of hypocrisy. Nevertheless, through- 
out the dispute the combatants in these islands were 
neither cruel nor vicious. Both parties placed their 
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cause in the hands Vof God; and men and women on 
either side hoped to obtain the Divine favour by purity 
of life. The ultimate consequence has been what might 
have been expected, — a polity from which has resulted 
more happiness and more honour to England than ever 
fell to the lot of any other nation. These are the 
residts that have descended to us from a struggle of 
sincere but intolerant diversity of religion, and of an 
unsettled basis of society. 

In France other principles worked out a different 
national dispute: a minority of the King under a 
Queen Regent — an Austrian Princess — placed all the 
power of the Crown in the hands of a foreigner, and 
provoked the jealousy of a nobility itself debased by 
the most unbridled immorality. The conflict, accord- 
ingly, in France was degraded into a mere outburst of 
all the flagitious passions of our race — no conscientious 
feelings, no atom of public principle, were involved in it. 
The most abandoned women in the most elevated 
society freely and imdisguisedly employed their favours 
for the ascendancy of the party of their choice ; and a 
disgusting butchery, " that poured blood upon the earth 
like water," ensued, which eventually resulted in the 
establishment of such an autocracy as nearly three 
centuries have been unable to modify ; for the French 
nation of the present day, imder an Emperor of its own 
choice, has submitted to almost as abject a govern- 
ment as that which terminated the troubles of La 
Fronde in the seventeenth century. 

It may be thought by many that the Generals of 
the Civil Wars of France and England had been suffi- 
ciently talked about, so that we required no fresh 
biographies of them ; and perhaps to the general reader 
it may be so. But as my object is to produce read- 
ing for officers, I was obliged to consider whether 
there really did exist a clear military history of the 
Great English Rebellion, or any good translations of 
the military transactions of Turenne and Cond^ in 

B 2 
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the field; and I believe I am right in saying that 
there are no such publications extant. It would be 
wrong, therefore, to pass over the lives of such dis- 
tinguished leaders of armies in the Biographies of the 
Warriors of the Seventeenth Century. Moreover, as 
my former volume of the " Thirty Years' War " in- 
cluded the great contemporary Generals of Germany, 
and of the North of Europe ; so this volume may have 
an interest in instituting comparisons of the practice 
of War with the same elements, and the same prin- 
ciples, at the same period in Britain and France. 
Perhaps it may be useful to compare some of these 
great leaders together — Torstenson with Turenne; 
Tilly and Mansfeldt, or perhaps Pappenheim, with Crom- 
well ; Prince Rupert with Cond^ : while it may be well 
to study how armies were handled without the bayonet, 
almost up to the time of its invention, by the leaders 
of every great military nation. 

I would add one word in respect to the admission of 
the name of King Charles the First into the list of the 
Warriors of Renown. It has not been the fashion with 
historians to regard His Majesty in that category. 
Nevertheless he had one attribute with which the pro- 
fession unites the character— length of service in the 
field. His biography will show that he had many 
qualities that fitted him for a military leader, although 
they were darkened by the one fatal weakness — a 
readiness to defer the mode and moment of action to 
men greatly his inferiors. Charles was a man of un- 
questioned courage, for had he been braver he might, 
to the last, have saved his life by the surrender of the 
great principles for which he was in arms against his 
people — Church and Ste-te. 



HENEI DE LA TOtJK D'AUVERGNE, 
VICOMTE DE TURENNE, 

MAKSHAL-GENERAL OF FRANCE. 



Born 1611. Died 1675. 



This justly famous warrior was the second son of 1611. 
Henri d'Auvergne, Due de Bouillon (called Sovereign . -7 
of Sedan), by Elizabeth of Nassau, daughter of William parental, 
the First Prince of Orange and Charlotte de Bourbon- and educa- 
Montpensier. He was thus descended from an illus- "' 
trious race. His father was highly celebrated for his 
military qualities during the reigns of Charles IX. and 
Henry III., and, when yet a young man, he was called 
" Le lieutenant, Tami, et le compagnon " of Henry IV. 
He came to be regarded as the chief of the Calvinist 
party of that period. Our hero was bom at Sedan in 
1611. His elder brother, the Prince of Sedan, and 
himself were brought up together in the Protestant 
faith, although there was a difference of five years in 
their ages. The Prince accordingly quitted school 
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1624. 
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under hiis 

uncle, 

IVince 

Maurice 

ofNassau. 



Siege of 
Bois le 
Due, 30th 
April— 
14th Sept. 
[1629]. 



(leaving his brother stdll under tutelage) to learn war- 
nnder his uncle Maurice of Nassau. The Yiscount 
was rather delicate in his health; and it was not 
thought that his frame was sufficiently robust for the 
military profession : nevertheless his heart was set upon 
it, and many traits are recorded of his extreme desire 
to become a soldier. He is said to have been slow of 
instruction, and that it had to be whipped into him. 
But yet history and biography attracted his attention, 
and he was particularly captivated with the life of 
Alexander the Great, while Csesar and Quintus Curtius 
were also his constant study. His father died when he 
was twelve years old, and the Viscount was kept at home 
to finish his education under a tolerant Calvinist of the 
name of Tilenus. He evinced more success '* dans ses 
exercises que dans ses Etudes," and, after the example 
of his great model, Alexander, he took to taming a 
Bucephalus, and showed great courage, perseverance, 
and address in breaking horses. In 1624, although 
only thirteen years of age, he persuaded his mother to 
allow him to visit his uncle, Prince Maurice. This 
great warrior was however resolved to test the 
stripling's ardour by requiring him to enter the 
army as a simple soldier, in which capacity he saw 
his first service, and had already excited an interest 
with his great uncle, when Maurice died three months 
after he arrived in Holland. Henry Frederick, the 
new Stadtholder, took his nephew by the hand, and 
made him a Captain of Infantry in 1626. Under his 
uncle's command, he was opposed to the troops under 
the famous Spinola in 1627-8. The first action of 
real importance in which he shared, was the siege 
of Bois le Due, which lasted from the 30th April, 1629, 
to the 14th September. The Prince of Orange loudly 
expressed his sanguine prognostications of Viscount de 
Turenne's career as an officer, from his conduct in this 
four months' siege. But after remaining in the Dutch 
service for a period of five years, during which he 
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gained no experience except in the attack and defence of 1629. 
strong places, he determined to seek service elsewhere. 
The opportunity unexpectedly presented itself. The 
Duchess de Bouillon, his mother, was ordered by the 
French Government to receive a garrison in Sedan ; and 
she recalled the Viscount to assist her in opposing this 
inroad upon her son's sovereignty. Turenne, although 
but nineteen, was sent to Paris to offer himself as a 
hostage to the King, that in resisting the royal demand 
the Duchess should not betray any desire to hold Sedan 
to her Sovereign's prejudice. The young officer was Siege of 
well received both by Eichelieu and Louis XIII., I^Motte, 
and in 1634 he received from that King the command (-1634]. 
of a regiment of infantry, in which character he assisted. Is made 
in March of that year, at the siege of La Motte, a de^Csmp * 
fortress in Lorraine. The Marechal de la Force con- 
ducted the siege ; and, having established a breach in the 
bastion, he sent a storming party against it under the 
command of a nephew of his own, who was repulsed. 
It subsequently came to Turenne' s turn to try his hand 
against the same bastion ; and he succeeded in placing 
the French flag upon it; an exploit which obtained 
for him a considerable reputation in the army. This 
conduct gained for him the promotion to Marechal de 
Camp, which he thus acquired at twenty-three years of 
age. He proceeded in a career of briUiant services in 
the army imder the command of Cardinal de la Vallette 
in Germany, and distinguished himself especially in 
that commander's retreat before the Imperialist Gene- 
rals Grallas and John de Werth. In 1636 he served is wounded 
with De la Vallette and the Prince of Saxe- Weimar at »*^ ^^^ siege 
the siege of Saveme, and led the troops to the assault of ri636]. 
the breach, where he received so severe a wound in the 
arm, that it was a question with the surgeons whether 
it should not be amputated. 

In 1637 he served again under the Cardinal de la Siege of 
Vallette in Picardy, when he assisted at the capture of ^*"^"&<^- 
Maubeuge and the Castle of Solre in Hainault. The 
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1637. following year he was appointed to an independent 
^ command to serve under the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, 

17th Dec. ^^ quality of Lieutenant-General, a rank now for the 
[1638]. first time established in France: it seems to have 
united the modem posts of Chief of the Staff and 
Second in Command. The object of this campaign 
was the capture of Breysac. The Viscount here dis- 
tinguished himself by the defence of the trenches on 
the 20th October against the Austrians, under General 
Goetz. Turenne was here taken with a quartan ague, 
but nevertheless kept to his duty in the field imtil 
Breysac capitulated, on the 17th December. 
Capture of In 1640, Viscoimt de Turenne was sent into Lom- 
^^'^♦■'j^*^ bardy to take the command of the French troops in 
[1640]. the service of the Duchess of Savoy ; and he received 
a shot in the shoulder before Turin, which city sur- 
rendered to Comte d'Harcourt on the 17th September, 
1640. Grammont relates an incident respecting Turenne, 
which may have occurred when he was absent from 
active service for the recovery of his wound. In some 
society in which he happened to find himself he suggested 
play ; but his companions replied that they had no money 
in their pocket to play with. He was, however, by nature 
a man of merriment, and rejoined that although he was 
adverse to deep play, it should never be said that they 
did not know how to amuse themselves. He therefore 
proposed that each officer should stake his horse. 
Grammont was one of the party, and won fifteen or 
sixteen horses ; and although Turenne was one of the 
greatest losers, he was delighted at the success of this 
novel expedient, of making a horse a stake at cards. 
The Viscount appears to have had a separate command 
in 1641, when, towards the end of February in that 
year, he made himself master of liioncilio in ten days ; 
Siege of ^^^» crossing the Po, laid siege to Yvr^e. At this time 
Sedan the Due de Bouillon, brother to Turenne, had entered 
Is made ^^ * league against Cardinal Kichelieu, and, in alliance 
Mar^chal with the Earl de Soissons and the Due de Guise, 
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he held Sedan against the French King ; indeed during 1641. 
the same year he joined the Princes of France in open _"" 
rehellion to Louis XIII., who ordered an army under September 
the Mar^chals de Brize and de Chatillon to besiege [1643]. 
Sedan. But before it was forced to surrender he had 
the address to obtain terms and forgiveness from his 
Sovereign. During this time it does not appear that 
Tarenne continued to serve with the French army in 
Italy. But in 1642, when Louis XIII. invaded 
BoussiUon, the Viscount appears as Lieutenant-General 
in the army of Marechal de la Meilleraie. The death of 
Bichelieu, and of Louis XIII., within five months of each 
other, in 1642-3, made an important change in the 
fortunes of Turenne; for, in the first year of the 
administration of the Eegent Anne of Austria, on the 
24th September, 1643, Turenne was constituted Mare- 
chal de France, although he had only attained his thirty- 
second year *. 

By the direction of Cardinal Mazarin, Marechal de Takes the 
Turenne took the command of the army of Germany ^®^4 , 
at Golmar in December, 1643, upon the death of Connt 
Marechal de Gu^briant, who had just fallen at the Mercy 

r 16111 

siege of Bothweil, and the capture of the Count de ^ ■"' 
Bantzau, who had succeeded him, with many of the 
superior officers of his army. The post to which Tu- 
renne had been sent was a most arduous one, for he 
had to get together a new army to oppose a hitherto 

^ There may have heen reasons other than military for this 
high appointment to so young a man. His brother the Due de 
Bouillon had been involved in the Cinq Mars Conspiracy, and had 
in consequence lost his sovereignty at Sedan, which was forfeited 
and attached to the kingdom, as it has been ever since ; and it is 
probable that the b&ton was a sort of sugarstick, to console so illus- 
trious a cadet of the house as Vicomte de Turenne for the loss of 
his Princely grade ; but whether this be so or not, it was fortunate 
for his country that he was thus promoted in the prime of life ; 
and it is fortunate for any State when a capable man, in the pos- 
sesnon of all his best qualities, arrives thus early to the high com- 
mand of its armies. 
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1644. signally successful adversary — Count Mercy, wh< 
— he had to encounter in the midst of success 

troops defeated, dispersed, without a head, and with< 
money or arms. His first step was to withdraw^ 
altogether out of Alsace, and to organize his men }■ 
anew in winter quarters, which he selected for greater y 
security in the high country of Lorraine. While here i: 
waiting for remittances from the Court, he employed 
his own credit to ohtain sufficient money to arm and j 
mount 4000 infantry and 5000 horse. He then 
descended, and in the spring took up his quarters with 
these troops in the fortress of Breysac. Here he was 
enabled to obtain from fifteen to twenty guns ; and with 
this little army he entered the Black Forest near the 
sources of the Danube, from whence he drove out a de- 
tachment of the enemy under Baron Gaspar de Mercy, 
brother of the Count ; but he could not impede the 
Bavarians in the siege of Freiburg, which place capitu- 
lated in his very sight in May, to the superior forces 
which the Count de Mercy had led up to the support 
of his brother. But in the month of July a prompt 
reinforcement arrived in the camp of Turenne, under 
the Due d'Enghien, and the Mar6chal relinquished the 
command of the army to the Prince of the Blood, who 
came covered with his newly-acquired laurels at Eocroy, 
and with a force that increased the present army to a 
number above that of the enemy. 
The Due This reinforcement reached the camp of Turenne 

d'Enghien ^iti^ui four or five leagues of Breysac shortlv after 

arrives . , ° j j 

with rein- Freiburg had capitulated, and Von Mercy took up a 

force- position with the Bavarian army, 15,000 strong, which 
j^Qy * he strengthened by epaulements with abattis and large 
[1644]. logs of pine-trees. Turenne advised M. le Prince to 
attacks^the P^^ ^^ ravines to the rear of the Bavarian army, and 
Bavarian cut off their supplies, of which he knew they were in 

camp, and grg^^ need, rather than attempt to force the enemv 
compels o ' jL «/ 

Yon Mercy from a position so defended. In this advice the Duke 
de Grammont coincided ; but Conde was resolved to 
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teck, coUte qui coUte; and the Mar^chal therefore sng- 1644. 
pted a division of the two armies, his own, counting "7 
SOOO foot and 4OO0 horse (called the Weymar army), August 
Id marcli do^wn the valley that flanked Mercy's posi- [1644]. 
HasL, -wliile tlie so-called Eoyal army, imder the com- 
mnd of IMLarecbal de Grammont, consisting of 6000 foot 
nd 4€KX> liorsey was to carry the fortified height of the 
enemy. Xt vtba the 13th August, 1644, when the Viscount 
IBB in motion at dayhreak along the mountain valley, 
tnd, driving in the outposts, presented himself hefore a 
ngolar line of intrenchments that quite harred further 
ipproach. In this way the two armies rested face to 
fice, neifcher being able to come into collision with the 
ot^er. li^armee du Eoi, after having been repulsed in 
the first attempt, was successfully led forward by Cond^ 
and the other commanders on foot, who, en grenadier, 
stormed the intrenchments, and entered the camp, 
bat could not make themselves masters of an enclosed 
work, which commanded the entire line. The as- 
sailants, however, held the ground till nightfall, having 
lost 1500 killed, including many superior officers. 

During the night Von Mercy withdrew his forces in Severe ac- 
great silence out of this fortified camp into another ^^^^ ^®" 
which he had prepared on the so-called Black Moun- rcnne and 
tain, resting his left flank on the inaccessible ground Mercy, 
of the Schwarz Wald, and his right on the Treisam ^^^^^ 
river and the lately captured town of Freiburg, where August 5. 
the trenches that had been employed at the siege were 
now rendered available for defence ; nor was the Prince 
or the Marechal at all aware of this movement till day- 
hght revealed it : when both armies, passing through 
the neglected defences, met in Von Mercy's abandoned 
camp. They forthwith joined their forces, and marched 
direct against the Bavarians in their new camp. In 
consequence of some blunder of an inferior officer while 
the Prince and Mar6chal were reconnoitring the new 
IK>8ition, an attack was commenced and continued with 
considerable fury, but without any method, throughout 
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1644. the 5th Aag^ust and into the night, in whi<^ 

- French and 1200 Bavarians, including Gaapaid 

Mercy, brother of th^ commanding Greneral, fdl; 

the contending armies biyonacked for the night in. 

midst of the dead and the dying. On this 

Turenne showed the humanity of his character 

bringing within his lines the woonded, whether 

or foe, and having them cared for and tended. 

« The ^6 two armies, alike exhausted by the fearful 

llireeDayB jxBge of these two days, were equally glad to n 

burg." short time, and it was therefore the 9th 

Third at- when the French armies made a third attack on 

^ne*- re- ^^^^rrian opponents. As it was clear that Von M< 

treat of the must retire by the Abbey of St. Peta*, which 

&d to*^ situated at the point of junction of the valley of thrf^' 

August. name and the Bloter-thal, it was resolved that Im^':'^ 

corps of the French army should march to Langett*" 

dentzling, situated at the north of this latter, and 

march boldly to cut off the retreat of the enemy. , 

Turenne therefore marched at early mom, leavii^ 

Conde to impose a countenance on the Bavarian can^. 

But Yon Mercy immediately detected the intended 

manceuvre, and gave orders to his advance to descend 

the Peter-thai. The advance of the Weymarian army 

consisting of eight squadrons, led by a gallant Swede 

(an excellent officer, who had learned the art of war 

by the side of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Weimar) — Gleneral 

Eosen-^fell upon the retreating Bavarians just where 

the two valleys united. Here a sanguinary contest 

ensued ; but Eosen, having greatly devanced his General, 

was obliged to withdraw before the entire Bavarian 

army, which now defiled upon him without his being 

able to make a new attack. In this manner Mercy 

carried his army along the high road by Holgraber, 

whither Cond6 followed him imtil he buried himself 

in the intricacies of the Black Forest, and made his 

way into the country of Wirtemberg. 

Philipe- This was the famous action called " The Three Days 

burg 
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of Freiburg/' to which French historians always at- 1644. 
tach a claim of victor for their great hero Conde. But , , "~ , 
in truth it was a snocession of bloody affairs which the greater 
lasted a week (3rd — 9th August), in none of which part of the 
the French secured the Bavarian position, although geptemW 
the result of the whole was the retreat of Mercy, [1644]. 
leaving Freiburg in the hands of a strong garrison, 
and withdrawing his troops into the mountains, whither 
the French could not follow him. An advance of 200 
or 300 horse followed the Bavarians, and were enabled 
to pillage a portion of their baggage, and, as some 
accounts say, to take some guns ; but Turenne, in his 
Memoirs, does not mention this circumstance. The 
deficiency of supplies (for the French had not esta- 
blished any magazines) obliged M. le Prince, on the 
IGth, to withdraw the whole army across the Khine, 
and, on the advice of the Mar^chal, to sit down before 
Philipsburg, which was invested on the 28th August, 
and which was garrisoned by about 1000 men under 
Bamberg — an officer of considerable reputation; the 
resistance was respectable, but the place surrendered 
<m the 12th September. From thence Turenne was 
sent to capture Worms, Oppenheim, Mayence, and 
Landau, when, having obtained possession of the larger 
portion of the Palatinate, M. le Prince withdrew his 
army into France, and at the end of October repaired 
to Paris, while the Mar^chal placed the troops in winter 
cantonments in the month of December about Lorraine 
and Alsace, placing his own head-quarters at Spire. 

The French army required rest ; and it was not Turenne 
easy to obtain for them the supplies they were in need ^^q^. 
o^ for Von Mercy did not allow them much repose ; ters at Ma- 
and it required all Turenne's activity and skill so to riendahl, 
place his troops as to prevent the union of those of [i646]. 
the enemy to disturb his quarters. However, in the 
beginning of 1645, he learnt that the Bavarian army 
had sent away 4000 men to oppose the Swedes in 
Bohemia, under Torstenson ; and he resolved accordingly 
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1645. to open the campaign. He quitted Spire about 
— middle of March with 6000 foot, 5000 horse, 
guns. Von Mercy's army was still disposed in 
winter quarters behind the Entz; but on 
advance, he hastily collected them, and fell back 
Suabia, and subsequently into the upper Palai 
when the Marechal stopped the pursuit, and tool: 
quarters at Mariendahl about the end of ApriL 
the country offered great advantages from the 
crops for the refreshment of the cavalry, and I|l x^ 
Marechal permitted himself to be over-persuaded 
there was no danger in dispersing the horse in 
pleasant villages around with this object. General 
Rosen was entrusted with the separate command of 
out-quarters, and received the most positive injunctidift;^^ 
not to carry away the bulk of the cavalry above 
leagues from head-quarters, and to send advanced p 
towards Bavaria to obtain intelligence of the enem; 
movements, as well as into Franconia, where they 
left many garrisons. 
Turenne is At midnight of the 2nd May, the Marshal wiA;^ 
br^r^ awakened to receive intelligence that the enemy was ai4f >u 
to retire to vancing direct upon him, and was not far distant firooi.^. 
Hesse. Mariendahl. He immediately sent orders to Bosen W:^ 
assemble his men and to meet him at Herbsthausen, with* j^ 
in a league and a half of head-quarters. When he arrived ..' 
at the trysting-place he found seven or eight regimenti ^ 
already up, and at the same moment the advanced gaaid 
of the enemy came in sight. General Rosen, instead of ; 
concealing that he -had brought up only a portion of ., 
the army, for the shelter of a small wood con- i 
veniently assisted the disguise, passed on to meeii . 
General von Mercy's approach, and formed up in 
the plain. Here Turenne assumed the command 
with about 3000 infantry that accompanied him, bnt 
he could not rectify Rosen's blunder, and withdraw 
the troops behind the wood with the enemy so near ; 
and accordingly he was obliged to make the best of the 
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ter, and take the chance of boldness and daring to 1645. 
d the error. Von Mercy immediately opened his — 
ay, under which the General stood firm. The 
lans then advanced, and the Mar^chal received 
on the right, and General Bomath on the left. 
)nner resisted for some time ; but the latter force 
iscomfited, and the General taken prisoner, 
ae accordingly despatched Beauregard- Chabry to 
he fugitives, and the Marquis de Beauvau to 
08 regiment of cavalry to secure a passage across 
uber, while he maintained the ground with two 
nts of cavalry, and then followed the same direc- 
good order. Although pursued, he maintained 
countenance until night time, and then, without 
ig, reached the Maine, where he attained the fron- 
' Hesse. The enemy, however, took almost the 
)f the French infantry, ten guns, and all the bag- 
rhiswas the first serious discomfiture that had be- 
\irenne; and, coming so soon after his promotion 
ank of Mar^chal of France, created a considerable 
ion to his disadvantage. He was thought, 
r, by reflecting men to have evinced great ability 
ying off the remains of his army into Hesse, 
of taking them to the nearer protection of the 
■ Philipsburg, where they could probably have 
reed to capitulate ; whereas he was now enabled 
e himself with the Hessian forces behind the 
where he completely recovered himself before 
of the campaign. 

one took up his quarters at Cassel, where he as- Turenne 
[ 4000 French cavalry, and 1200 or 1500 of his M^^y^to 
r, which, joined to 4000 Hessians under Koenigs- raise the 
endered him capable of obliging Von Mercy to ^^jfchain, 
le siege of Kirchain, before which he had sat June ; and 
n the 29th May. Here, however, he received gP^jJ^.^^^^ 
from the Court to remain without attempting ghien, 
ng more until the arrival of the Duke d'Enghien, July 1. 
L8 ordered to assume the command of the army, 
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1645. which he effectively did on the 1st July. It was fi^! 
"" grievous mortification to Turenne to be thus siqpcv^s 
seded, but he obeyed the command of the Court witib^'^! 
out a murmur. ''La mauvaise volont^ du minifll»l|i: 
mettait ainsi sa vertu aux plus rudes epreuves.*' llilit^i^' 
grand example snould not be lost on military men— ^t 
submission is as much the duty of the highest as of thar^s 
private soldier in the ranks. Upon this chango^)^? 
for no assignable reason, Koenigsmark withdrew wHli ji^ 
the Swedish army, notwithstanding all the endeavoon^;:; 
of Turenne to conquer his obstinate resolve, and ImtV^ 
retired into Lower Saxony; the Duke d'Enghien, Uk^-- 
ridicule his wrath and crotchetiness, sent publicly to fx 
wish him a pleasant journey. ^ 

Battle of The Duke d'Enghien never rested idle anywhere; ; 

AuSistT' ^"^^ accordingly the army marched to Eottembouj^, is 
and thence to Dinkespuel, where he opened a trench ; jt 
but before he could proceed further, he received infer- % 
mation that Von Mercy was advanced to within two 
leagues of the place ; and he resolved forthwith to give - 
him the meeting, and marched all night with this 
object. On the 3rd August the two armies met face 
to face on the plain of Nordlingen. Von Mercy's 
army stood behind the village of Allerheim in a little 
valley formed by two hills, on one of which stood an old 
castle ; and the other, called the Wineberg, rested on . ^ 
the river Wemitz — earthworks strengthened this 
naturally strong position, which was now occupied by 
14,000 or 15,000 men. TheWineberg, which formed th^ 
right of the position, was held by the Imperial cavalry 
underGeneral Gleen,and the left by the Bavarian cavalry 
under John de Werth; and the infantry, which consti- 
tuted" the corps de bataille," occupied the village and the 
valley behind, under the Commander-in-Chief. About 
twenty-five guns were scattered along the entire post. 

It was four in the afternoon before the Prince 
formed his army for the attack. His force was 
calculated at 17,000 men ; the left under the comznand 
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of Turenne, and the right under De Grammont. As 1645. 
uiual, D'Enghien disputed the advice of the former ry^^^ 
both as to the policy of any attack at all, and as to the VonMorcjt 
mode of making it. The Marshal's opinion on the ^^"/*® 
iatter point was nevertheless adopted. It may have |,|^]^J^ ^^ 
hem remarked, that the order of battle at this period comnuiDd 
was always the same. As the armies were composed y^^g^g^j^^ 
in a very large proportion of horse, these were always 
placed on the flanks ; and the infantry comprised what 
was called the Corps de Bataille in the centre. It was 
the Princess desire to have made a cavalry affair of it ; 
but Turenne having shown tliat to advance against 
the flanks without driving the infantry out of the 
village of AUerheim would be too hazardous, a general 
adrance of the whole line was ordered. But four 
battalions and nix squadrons were held in reserve under 
the Chevalier de Chabot. It was half-past five in the 
afternoon before the French opened their guns, under 
the fire of which they proposed to advance. But the 
Oerman artillery was better placed, and delayed the 
advance into the village, where the French were 
obstinately resisted from the church and bell-tower, 
while M. de Maison, commanding the centre, was dan- 
gerously wounded, and his place was taken by the 
Marquis de la Moussage ; the Prince also received a 
contusion in the knee, had two horses disabled under 
him, and his dress was filled with balls ; Mar^chal du 
Grammont was taken prisoner, and Turenne had a horse 
killed under him. At length Yon Mercy, the Bavarian 
Commander-in-Cluef, was himself wounded, and that 
mortally : ^died on the field from a musket-ball with- 
out a stru^e. The combat, bloody as it was, did not 
terminate with the death of the conducting General, 
but the Bavarians resolved to revenge his loss; and 
John de Werth, who now assumed the command, not 
only cleared the village of Allerheim of the French, 
but kH upon the Cor{>s de Ileserve under Chabot, and, 
driving it before him, fell to plundering thq baggage. 

TOL. II. C 
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1G45. In tlio moan whilo Mar^^chnl Ttironno advanced 

— «toa<lily with tho loft column; and, in iipito of the fire of 

DflWflrilir ^^*^' Mavarian artillory, mounted tho Wincborg, where 

hmn of tlio ho roTitiul tho Imporial cavalry, and took its commander, 

HftvarlftTiK. (|j,„(^a| Q\^^^ priBonor. D'Knghion was now therefore 

onahlod to ro-cnt^T tho village, where tho gallant 

dofondors in tho oliurch and 1)oll-tow<n', finding them* 

wilvoB onvolop(Kl, unrrondoH'd at dincn^ion : and John 

do Worth, on liifi rotnni to liifi linos, found ovorj thing 

in oonfiision, and had no altomativo Init a 0}>eed]r 

rotn^at '. Thifi did not take ofToot until an hour after 

midnight; hut, marching hy tho aid of tho darkness, he 

wan onahlod to roiuth Donnwert with tho remains of his 

army hy dayhroak. All tho Oorman guns and many 

gtandardn woro ca])itirod, and a groat many officers were 

takon pri»onorfi. .But tho victors gained so bloody a 

trium])h, that Mar^^chnl Turonno relates they had 8000 

or 4000 mon " tuCis sur la j)laco," so that they could 

not got tog(jthor more than 12(K) or 1500 infantry the 

following morning. M. lo Prince was also so oxhausted 

with his gallant oxortions, that ho was oblige<l to quit 

tho army and rotuni to Paris ; and thus Tunmno, who 

had mcmi oontributod to tho victory of Allcrhoim, now 

roflumod tho cliiof ootriTruuid of tho army. The enemy 

croHRwl tho Danube, and t}io French advanced to Halle ; 

and thus tho o]>posing forces continued not more than 

five or six leagtios aj)art until tb(» 17th October. 

TiirrtiTio The Kmporor having greatly reinforced tho Bavarian 

mmftM tlio nnny, th(j Mar^ichal (h^t(Tminod to march away to the 

cuiitnrofi llhino without loss of time ; and so resolutely was this 

TwTwi: plan carrifid otit, that, not finding tho river fordaJde 

fully ir«w '"'"'' Wimjifen, itui whole anny swam across it, — ^the 

t^> i^ffw't fl horse carrying th(^ foot on their cnippers. In the 

wi"h iiio "">"*'** '>f November tho Mar^^-hal manihwl his army 

HwiHlm. to Troves, which city eaj>itulat<ul on the 20th November, 

• TtmmiM^ in liin innndir of i\w Imttln wiyn " n'efn sySTii pM 
plus do raifimi <\iw r<«ll*' dii ]Un, ni (•<» ii'wit <|n'll» ATslcmt perdu I«ir 
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^^ lie re the Elector in his capital ; and 1646. 

»6 tiien ioum. up ui» winter qnarfcen in the Talley ~ 

^ihe Moselle ; after which he himself returned to the 

CWt. He arailed himsel of this opportunity to nrge 

(n Cardinal Mazann am b < ^ic pursuit of the 

irar. He showed the imp nlitj of carrying the 

eao^aign into Germany unl the French and Swedish 

amies eonld he hrought to act together, or, at all 

ewesxUf in concert; and accordingly the campaign of 

l$4/d opened in 'April with the intention of combining 

Tarenne's army with that of General Wrangel; hut 

helbfe the farmer could pass the Rhine the intrigues 

of ilie Elector ci Bayaria had checked this plan of 

eperations; and the Imperialists and Bayarians haying 

coalesced, the junction of the French and Swedes 

rendered impossible, by the former holding all the 

p a ss ages of the Rhine. 

The old soldier, finding his plans ^'jockied*' by the To effect 
d^Jomatists, was determined to play out the game after t)Y^^^ 
Us own fashion. With inexhaustible resources, the French and 
Ifan^ehal now employed them in seeking a way of ^*^h 
md^ng himself to Wrangel in the County of Hesse. Tttremie 
Aeeordingly he broke up from Fhilipsburg on theioiwt ^ 
1st July ; and, leaying a sufficient garrison in Mayence, j^^^q! 
he marched across the Moselle, and feeling his best M^liged 
eh«iee cff getting over the Rhine was to take adyan- ^ ™^^*^ 
tage of the Dutch assistance, he continued his march AogiiVnrg: 
for Iburteen days without stopping until he reached ^^^ 
Wemi on the 15th, on which day he communicated to i^^^ 
Wrangel his intention to be with him as soon as pos- 
fiMe; and on the 10th August he effected the junction 
of the French and Swedish forces at Wetzlar and Giesser 
on ihe nrer Lohn« The confederated forces numbered 
7000 ibot and 10,000 horse, with 60 guns. The Impe- 
rialists and Bayarians under the Archduke Leopold, who 
had hemmed in Wrangel, without daring to attack him, 
bad lOfiOO foot and 14,000 horse. But as soon as 
these he«rd of Turenne's arrival they raised their camp, 

c 2 
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MyHi. and untviui away to Fri<;rlW^, wht*rit tint Ar/!lM!uk<f 
"^ i/K)k np a ri<;w fK^i, and l/iiri<;d liiffiM^df umk'r u/^'unm- 
laiA/1 <;ari)iworkN, 

Wranf(<tl )ia/l tittmi tumrUumuly uiirrt^tAtfrMl iliif »u- 

|)r<;nM; r;onitnand to 'I'lin^nnit, who witlioiii nuy daUiy 

ioWttwiui afUff tlio <;n<7niy until )m$ hhw U\m m hutnmtnl 

in t/i hiH r;ani|> Umt }i<) r'^iuld unarttitly gcd out, on wliiiJi 

i\ni MurMml \ttuimu\ ihtnn l/y, and^ din'Min(( Um tstturm 

hIouu; iUti Main^f, f^Ntahlittli^^l UUiim^f li<;tw<^;n Fnink- 

fort and Jlanov<;r, and if\n*,w*A ilui conimunii^ation with 

Mayi'Mcti, To i\m aMt//nii»lini<;nt of all KutVifKi, tuh 

iUliiii; iumU\ titttva Uh; ArtiMnkn', and iutumttiiumily 

iUt'. amii^m of Vrntwti and Kw<'d<;n tiuitfrt'A VrntuutniA 

and Hiial/iu, and rrhUHtui iUa l)anulx? Ut ihnmiisu 

I5avaria at Donaw^H, ontmuii; iUa tjtuth on iUu 22n4 

Tim KlMi' H<?|/t<;nd/<rr, and r;a|>turin(< I Cain*. J^ut Utihra \m MfulA 

Utruflin- ohtain poHN^^MMion of Auf^HJiurj^ tin? <;ntrr^ti#;ii ftftiiM 

rnUrtf from ^^'I'-'-tor lia^i niov<'d tlii? Knifx^ror itt ortUtr liw Otim» 

Um* Km- ral, with iUtt Jni|/<;rial unity fitt niandi Ut Hh fuuusonri 

wiMkititt"' **'*'' Tunmitti riimui iha HU',ij;t*. lUii ihtt Artitduke 

irtnnXs wfih J><?oj/old waM wt <;nanioiirHl of intnfn<dini<;ntH, ilmt \m 

wMJMwwili <''"^*'»*^'*'^' ^'^' liiniMilf to i^Htahlinh liiN r;ani|> mtur M^m- 
«t i;im, tu'm\[i'.u^ uStiiMi \\\it \i'.ii[ii\u'M from LandMlMrr^, wlii^r^ ili« 
M»n!h 14. j^p^ai u\n\tiv/Mu*. waw 4rtetabliMlM;d. AUiut Umj U^oriiti^ 
of ^tiwi*ui\n'r, 'Viirmui' and Wrang<d, iindinf( Oirir 
artni<rM wurtirrinK hinti Wat m\i^r\iy nf uJiimriy winter, 
nt<fonnoitn;d tli^; \ui\^*.r\ii\ r;ani|;, hut found it too 
Htrong for a afmjft da main / for n^/t only wiM it forti* 
(i<;d with Mkill, hut it wan in tlut \t\u\%i of muTNity 
(ground, and only to \h*. a|f|/roa/;lM;d hy lon^ AkXAm, 
^Wi*. Mar/t/shal Maw, howrv^^r, at a ^ykxmi the fault of 
th<f Ntrat<;;ry of tlM; f/OHition ; and, rapidly tuniin^ \mk 
th<; f;onf<i;di;ntt<;d army, cniM»k;d th<; \^*a*S\ hy » hriilge 
that \S%i: i'Mi*M\y hfi/1 n<;^hf^d<;d to d<;tftroy or s/^'^iwA^ And 
t'iok iiandMl;4;r^, with itM ^r<;at ma^azin<i, hy imviioJk, 

* I'lif'fiiMf MyM \u hi« ruHn/zifH flitti th4;r<f nriM In tliU plaAit 
prumitirti iff VltHUtr \Uiit uMWSn -. ** i[i\'im u\»\m\U tf^itummym, j^nw* 

<|il'iU (mi unit ^JlMii|Mi; V«;ltM." 
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Mm tbey not onlj prcnriiioned themselves for sn weeks, 1647, 
and leried contributions to the very gates of Munich , ~ 
hat constr^ned Leopold to separate from the Bavarians, 
sod remove for the sustenance of the winter months into 
iiie Hereditary Estates. Indignant at the wh<^e con- 
duct of the Archduke Leopold, the Elector of Bavaria 
resolred to separate altogether from the party of the 
Empire, and to seek his advantage by a treaty with 
tiie Confederates. Accordingly M, de Turenne was 
spphed to by the French plenipotentiary to fix a place Treaty of 
(or the n^otiations ; and Ulm was fixed upon for the ^^^' 
fsariieM to meet, — ^the combined army being brought 
nmnd the place for their protection. Here, on the 
14ih March, 1647, a treaty was signed, by which the 
Elector promised to place Heilbronn in the hands of 
the French, and Memmingen in those of the Swedes, 
and to refuse any passage across his dominions to the 
fooops of the Empire. The Emperor's army was thus 
reduced by the defalcation of that of Bavaria to 11,000 
horse and foot, while the Confederates were augmented 
to 20,000 cavalry and 14,000 infantry, and these took 
up their winter quarters, 1647, on the banks of the 
Danube. 

The Cardinal Minister had so many irons in the fire TnrcniM is 
at this juncture, that the military affairs of France ^^^*^ 
were greatly comj^romised by them. The army in the tberlands, 
North of Spain under D'Harcourt had not been sue- ^^,^/ 
cestui, and Mazarin therefore determined to employ the to f^pitiii. 
young Prince, now become Prince de Cond^, to take 
eharge of the war in Catalonia. The accession of Inno- 
cent X, to the papacy had given a new enemy to France 
in Italy. Negotiations for the peace of Germany had 
been opened at Munster, while separate proposals had 
l>een opened for an alliance between Spain and the 
United Provinces. Diplomacy was in the throes of 
great events, which '^ le fburl>e Cardinal *' laboured in- 
cemantly to turn to the advantage of France. These 
anxieties were brought to bear upon otu* Viscotmt in a 
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164>7. way that voxy mucli displeased him. Mazarin thoughir 
"" that Austria had boon so crippled by the closing events 
of tbo last campaign that the military security of Ger- 
many might safely bo left to the Swedish army under 
General Wrangel; and he notified to the Marshal 
that he would be required to carry down to Flanders 
the whole of the French and Weymar troops under his 
command, and take the command in that portion of 
France vacated by the removal of Cond6 to Spain. 
Turonne vehemently opposed this proposition, and sent 
earnest representations to the Queen Begent of its 
impolicy. However, on the 15th April, he received 
his ordcrH, with direction to take care to render all the 
places he had taken secure, and to appoint trustworthy 
Governors to tliom, and then to remove to the Nether- 
lands. Ah ho did not immediately act on this latter 
direction, he receive^! a more imperative command to 
do so in the month of May. 
. Koi^Bol of The Mar^chal had, amongst other reasons that he had 
Rowni ftiid assigned aifainst the removal of the army out of Qer- 

theWey- ° ,,.-11.. i ., .,1- j» \. j. 

mar army many, named liis doubts as to the wimngness of what 
U) miirch ^as called the Woymar army to quit the Empire : these 
rcmic to T^^^h consisting of 5000 horse and 5000 foot, were old 
Flunders. soldiers from the many disbanded troops that had 
served in the course of the Thirty Years' "War, and whom 
Duke Bemhard of Saxe- Weimar had brought over to 
the service of France, and who had consented to serve 
under Turonne after that Prince's death. They were 
now under the immediate command of General de Boien, 
who since the afl'air of Mariendahl, where he had lost the 
greater part of his reputation as well as his liberty, had 
entertained a personal grudge against the Marshal. 
Accordingly he incited them to remonstrate againft 
being moved out of Germany ; and they had in conie- 
quence declared they would remain there, a separate 
army under llosen himself. They at once prefened 
their claim to the Mar6chal for five or six months' 
arrears of pay. Tliis just claim upon his Government 
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he piomued to tnuofflnit after their arrival in Flanders; 16^7. 
bat niged upon them that it would smaoBlj affect the ~~ 
King's affiurs to make it a pressing consideration at 
this moment. Bosen, who was sent to the mntineers 
with this lepljy placed himself at their head, and on 
the 6ih June marched away the entire Wejmar force 
towards the valley of the Rhine. Here he threatened 
to waste and destroy the villages on the banks if they 
did not supply the boats required to make a flying 
bridge, by which to cross the river. Turenne instantly 
put in march 3000 men to bring these men to reason, 
and, by marching nine German leagues without stop- 
png, found the revolters in the very act of forming their 
bridge. Bosen, sensible of his treachery, assured the 
Viflcount ^ Comme on m'emmene malgr6 moL" But 
he was addressing an old soldier, who was not readily 
Uiiided by such representations, but who, neverthe- 
leiB, was inspired with a forbearing prudence that in- 
duced him to suspend decisive measures. In order, 
therefore, to meet the views of the Cardinal, he sent 
bsuik. his orders to his army to march forthwith to- 
wards Flanders, while he himself remained with the 
revolters at the head of his 3000 Frenchmen. 

Acting on the sagacious ma-Tim of ^* Divide et Tmvniie 
impera," Turenne permitted the cavalry of the re- ^^^J|^ 
v<^ters to cross the river as they had already begun to in the 

do, but retained their iofimtrv as well as Monsieur de ^3^™^ 
, , "^ •nny, and 

Bosen himself in his camp. He remained here an arrests De 
entire month. Then, leaving the mutineers in their B<*en. 
quarters, he took detachments of his own men to 
capture one or two trifling places in the valley, in 
order to keep them employed. In the mean while 
discord reigned among the revolters, and De Bosen 
after a time lost credit with them day by day. The 
Mirechal boldly crossed the bridge at Strasburg 
witli two or three attendants, and took up his quarters 
with General de Bosen, greatly to his disgust. He 
asked some of the revolters to sup with him in the 
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1647. quarters of M. de Kosen, where he carried himself as a |s: 
— good fellow, without a show of resentment or suspicion; U 
The mutineers, nevertheless, still communicated theit ^: 
griefs to the Mar^chal through their deputies, who now \ 
expressed a wish that they might be allowed to mareh .t 
away from the river-side into the Marquisate of Baden; r 
the Viscount consented and marched with them, taking i 
the command as though they were not mutineers 3 
against his authority, and bid the quarter-masters act i 
as usual. They thus proceeded a three days' march in 
this way to Etlingen, eight leagues from Philipsburg. 
Now he had them surrotmded with French garrisons, 
and altered his manner altogether. They, utterly- 
blinded, revived their demand for their back pay, and 
seemed as though they would seize his person. But he 
evinced no apprehension of this, and explained calmly 
the posture of affairs with reference to the moneys due. 
They then urged him to leave their quarters, and go, for 
his better security, to Stolhofen ; but he quietly put 
aside all their representations, and, to bring matters to 
an issue, ordered 100 musketeers to be sent to him in 
the night from the garrison of Philipsburg, whom, when 
the gates were opened at dayjjreak, the Mar^chal was 
there himself to meet and conunand. But while he 
ordered fifty to remain in charge of the gates, he sent 
the other fifty to arrest De Kosen, who carried him 
down the river two leagues from the quarters. He 
then sent for the commanding officers, to whom he 
announced the arrest of Kosen, and gave his commands 
that they should no longer take his orders. They 
at once saw the necessity of promising obedience to 
Turenne ; and the men, seeing all their chiefs in his 
power, promised obedience. Nevertheless some still 
, resisted, and marched away to Franconia. The Vis- 
count forthwith mounted his horse, and, putting him- 
self at the head of some squadrons whom he could 
trust, he overtook them near the Tauber, charged and 
routed them, killing 200 or 300, but letting those 
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who escaped make their way and the best tenns they 1647. 
could with the Swedish array. I have related this 
transaction the more at length, because it is a good 
example of the best way of dealing with mutineers 
by a plan of mixmg firmness and courage with a great 
conunand of temper and a well-occupied delay *; and it 
is almost as good an example of the military genius of 
Marshal de Turenne as the most signal success in a 
pitched battle. 

It was already the month of September before Tarenne b 
Turenne was at liberty to take the command of the^^^®"^.*? 
army of Flanders. He had taken time to reorganize the Palati- 
those of the revolters who had returned to their duty ; ^^ '• }^ 
but he received orders at this late season of the year rejoin ^^ 
to take up his quarters in Luxemburg, and to give his Impe- 
troops occupation by the capture of such places as 
Yirton, Chateau de Mangin, and some other minor 
fortresses. This alarmed the Archduke Leopold, who 
now commanded the Spanish army of the Netherlands, 
and he immediately sent some regiments into Luxem- 
burg to coimteract M. de Turenne*s supposed views 
upon that Duchy. In the mean while General Wrangel 
had been worsted by the Imperialist army under Gene- 
ral Melander ; and the Elector of Bavaria had again 
changed sides, and gone back to the Emperor. Under 
these circiunstances the Queen of Sweden wrote a 
letter of complaint to the Queen Kegent, and called 
on France to unite in punishing the Bavarians, and in 
keeping down the House of Austria. And orders were 
forthwith sent to the Marshal, about the middle of 
December, to break off all intercourse with the Bavarian 
army, and to march back into the Palatinate. 

* " n avait fu dans nne oonjonctiire ^galement delicate dissi- 
mnler les pliu justes ressentimeiu, menager les espritu sans rien 
perdre de son autorit^, chftfcier les particullers en conservant la 
ooniUnoe da corps, se faire respecter des rebelles dans le tems qu'il 
se livraii entre Ictirs nuuns, les punir ensuite, ou leur pardonner k 
propos, et en ramener enfin la plus grande partie k leor devoir." 
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1047. Tho following oorronpondonoe took place between 
., "" the Elector of Bavaria and Mar6ohal de Turenne on 

ijKmdoiuJo this subject :— 
betwcMJii 

^* Httittril*' " MoKSBiaBTBUB,— J'ai icrit il y a quelque temf k 
ttucl Tu- Votro Altoi»»e Electoralo, pour lui marquer que je n'avaii 
romio, Doc. (,ncoro reyu aucun ordro do la Cour i»ur ce que je devaif 
fairc depuM Yotre rupture avec Icm Bu6doii| et que 
j'avai» d6p6ch6 un courier on France pour savoir let 
volont^s du lioi. J'ai depuU re^u ordre de Ba Majeft^ 
d'cnvoyor une trompette h V. A. E., pour lui faire «avoir 
quo le lioi regte dans la ni6me union offenfive et d^ 
fcnsivo avec les Hu^dois pour pouvoir parvenlr k une 
bonne paix et que wiu ann^es agiront k Pavenir con* 
jointement avec eux pendant tout le terns que V. A« E. 
Ics aura pour ennemis ; c*est dc quoi je n*ai pas voula 
manquer de me donner Thonneur de vous avertir et de 
vous supplier de me croire/' &c. 

To this the Duke of Bavaria wrote the following 
reply : — 

" iLLUSTEio PaiKCB, — Vos Icttrcs de ce mois, bien 
que sans date de jour, m'ont 6t6 rendues par TOtte 
trompette, et j*ai appris par ello que vous aviez re^ de 
la Cour lioyale de France des ordres de rompre la 
ncutralit^) que j*avais conciu avec cette Oouronne, et ou 
j*avais stipul<^ express^ment que je n' adli^rerais plus k 
ce Traiti^s si vos troupes k Tavenir so mettait en 
devoir d*agir oflcnsivement centre moi. Je vous avoue 
(|ue la renonciation de la Oouronne de France k I* 
niiuiraliti^ m*a beaucoup surpris ; que je ne m*y 
attondais pas et que je m*6tais flatty m^me du con* 
traire, par les declarations qui me furent faites de 
la part de la Heine li^gente et du Cardinal Mazariiii 
dans le terns que je renon^ai k la neutrality dtablie 
entre moi et la Couronne de Hu^de par les raifoni 
purticuli5res que je m'expliquai par ^.crit et par met 
umbassadeurs k Munster. Cependaut les sufdites 
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d^larations so trouvent contraires k la resolution pr^- 1648. 
sente: mais puisque c'est uno choso d6j& r^solue, et "" 
faite, commo on le pretend, on vue do procurer la paix, je 
dois me tenir satisfait ; et quoiquo mos forces ne sont 
point comparables k cellos de la puissanto Couronno do 
France je me d^fendrai du mieux quo je pourrai contre 
ceuz qui m*attaqueront, dans la confiance que, n'ayant 
pas Toulu adb<^rer k mes intentions pacifiquos, Dieu 
b^nira mes armes afin de parvenir k la paiz, et en 
attendant je t&cherai de me d^fendre contre mes 
ennemis. " Maximilien. 

" De Munick, lo 80 D^cembro, 1647." 

At tho commencement of 1648 tbe Viscount asked Turenne 
and received permission to repair to tho Court eni^^* . 
reldohe of all bis late exertions. But, when be was on affain, 28rd 
the point of quitting the army, ho received an officer of March, 
the Landgravine's household, requesting him to join the 
French troops with the Swedes, and to make a winter 
campaign. The information appeared to the Mar^cbal 
to have so much importance, that having obtained the 
King's sanction and reinforcements, he set his army in 
order for tho winter campaign. His army consisted at 
this juncture of only 4000 horse and 4000 foot, and 20 
guns. But he had fifteen fortresses, large or small, 
sufficiently garrisoned, beyond the Ehine, on which he 
could rest his operations. Ho forthwith sent into 
Switzerland to buy horses to remount his artillery, and 
employed the ten days' delay he yet allowed himself in 
reorganizing his army. But on the 10th February he 
sot off in Bpite of frost and snow, and an impoverished 
line of march, and after eight days reached Mayence^ 
where ho crossed the Hhine, and proceeded into Fran- 
conia. The Imperialists, as soon as they heard of 
Turenne's passage of the river, retired behind the 
Danube ; and Wrangel found himself thus at liberty to 
return into Hesse, and join tho Viscount at Gelnhausen. 
It was the 28rd March, however, before the junction 
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164>S. was effected ; for tlie Mar^chal was obliged to collect 
supplies for any forward movement: and indeed the 
season was so severe that he sought to get cloaks for 
his soldiers, for they had already suffered greatly in 
their health. The confederated army crossed the Maine, 
and halted in the valley of the Danube. Here the 
commanders disagreed as to the direction of their future 
course — Wrangel and Koenigsmark being desirous of 
carrying the war into the upper Palatinate, and 
Turenne of remaining nearer Suabia. The junction of 
the two armies had unfortunately brought together 
the Weymarian mutineers who had taken service in 
both, and these were now again blowing up the flames 
of sedition. It therefore required all Turenne's sagacity 
and prudence to prevent an outbreak ; but he was re- 
solved nevertheless to keep firm to his plan of remain- 
ing near the countries abording on the Black Forest. 
Wrangel and Koenigsmark accordingly went their way; 
but ho knew that they would not venture to move far 
from his support j and after a few days' march they 
halted, and Turenne proposed to them the middle course, 
of making a rendezvous at Eothenburg on the Tauber. 
Here they sojourned together for three weeks, when they 
heard that the ImperiaUsts were near Ulm; and Turenne 
proposed an immediate advance against them. Upon 
their approach, Melander, who commanded the Im- 
perialists, hastened to place the Danube between the 
armies. 
The French As soon as the two armies came in contact near 
defeatThr ^^^^ingen, Turenne, Wrangel, and Koenigsmark took 
Impe- 3000 horse, and made a reconnaissance in force with a 
nahsts : yj^^ ^^ testing the enemy's intentions, on the 15th 
killed. May May, leaving the main body, with the guns and baggage, 
17. to follow at leisure ; they attained, on the 17th, a place 

called Zusmarhausen, near Augsburg, where Turenne, 
leading, fell upon an advance of the Imperial horse 
under Montecuculi, and drove them across a plain 
watered by the river Lutzen, where Melander was 
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formed tip with 2000 musketeers and some cannon, 1G48. 
with the rest of his cavabj. A blood j and obstinate 
conflict ensued, in which General Melander was killed. 
On this both cavalry and infantry withdrew under cover 
of a wood, which the Swedes attacked, and succeeded in 
capturing eight guns, and taking many prisoners and 
baggage. The Confederates after this advanced upon the 
enemy, who were. retreating towards their main body; 
when behind the broken rivulet, called the Schmult, they 
saw three battalions and six or seven squadrons drawn up 
behind intrenchmcnts, under the command of Duke Ulric 
of Wirtemberg, to dispute the passage. As Turenne had 
not got up his infantry to storm the position, he em- 
ployed the guns he had captured to open a cannonade, 
which caused great havoc. Nevertheless Duke Ulric 
stood firm till sunset, though he had five horses killed 
under him. The Prince's astonishing resolution saved 
the rest of the Imperial army, who were now withdrawn 
by Montecuculi behind the guns of Augsburg. Turenne 
rested two days, and then, in conjunction with General 
Wrangel, marched towards Bavaria, and laid siege to 
Bain upon the Lech, about five leagues from Augsburg, . 
while Koenigsmark carried off the Weymar army 
towards Bohemia. 

The poor Bavarian Elector, at the age of seventy- Piccolo- 
eight was again obliged to quit his capital, and repaired ™JJ]^J^ ^j,^ 
to Salzburg on the 3rd June. On the 12th the con- Danube ; 
federated generals passed the Iser by two bridges Turenne 
at Frisingen, and, obliging the enemy to fly before behind the 
them towards Passau, occupied the town of Muldorf l»*ef» •'"^y* 
on the Inn. Here they remained a fortnight, vainly 
endeavouring to cross this diflicult stream, and to 
enter the Hereditary Dominions. Tlieir engineers, 
however, could neither bridge the river nor obtain 
boats in which to effect a passage ; and therefore on 
the 6th July Turenne quitted Muldorf, and marched to 
Neumarck, which he reached on the 9th. Piccolomini, 
who had been summoned from Flanders to take the 
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1648. command of the ImperialistB, crossed the Danube at 
~ Passau, and approached within fi^e or six leagues of 
the camp of the Allies with an armj of 10,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse. The Viscount, in the presence of 
such a force, withdrew behind the Iser, and the enemy 
followed him to Landshut on the same river, and here the 
two armies remained face to face for an entire month. 

The surprise of Prague bj Koenigsmark, and the 
capture of Duke Ulric of Wirtemberg in a trifling 
affray of outposts, discouraged the Imperialists. How- 
ever the armies remained in their respective camps, 
which thej l>oth strengthened bj intrenchments for 
four weeks, during which time on both sides they 
reaped the ripe harvest for their respective maintenance. 
Peace of The Viscount, observing a diminution in the strength 
plialia,24th ®^ '^^* opponents on the opposite bank, broke up on the 
October. 4th September with a detachment, and captured Daohau 
on the Ambre ; and tlum the whole force, Swedish and 
French, removed to Mosburg on Ist October. On the 
10th they crossed the Lech, and on the 15th the Danube; 
having lived at the expense of the Elector of Bavaria 
during the entire campaign, without any affair of con- 
sequence having occurred to dispute their full possee- 
sion of it. Turenne planned a like irruption into his 
Hereditary Estates for the next year. But in the mean 
while the negotiations at Munster bore fruit, and the 
peace of Westphalia was signed the 24th October, 1648. 
Turenno'g Turenne played a considerable game in the world at 
mauuffe. ^^^^* juncture. While France desired to humble the 
montofthe House of Austria, she had no wish to ruin her — nor did 
SwedcH. gjjjj Jesire to exalt the Protestants at the expense of 
the Jloman Catholics, liut the Swedes were bent on 
giving a triumph to the Protestant cause of Germany, 
and on securing all the profits of the war for them* 
selves. The Mar6chal was a most valuable intermediary 
to manage the Swedes with a dexterity, firmness, and 
courage that overcame the intrigues of politicians and 
the double-dealing of his own Government. 
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It seems to be ordained that the moral tempests of 1648. 
the world, like the physical ones, shall arise from a py^ "^ 
general derangement of its governing principles. Winds and conie- 
and storms arise when the general atmosphere is quences of 
troubled, and in like manner " wars and rumours of Thirty 
wars" appear to pervade the surface of our globe when Years'^ 
the minds of men are every where unsettled, and ^^J'^f 
when great changes threaten the ordinary repose of *<La 
society. The Thirty Years* War was a thorough ^°"^-" 
disruption of morals both in practice and example. 
Religion had been played with, and had lost its influ- 
ence, for it had given rise to rapine, violence, and im- 
morality of every kind. Unlike the Eeformation, 
which was the contest of reason, the sword was here 
called upon to cut every knot, and was directed against 
both friend and foe, without a thought of mercy. The 
Emperor fought under the Cross for power; and Sweden, 
after the death of Giistavus, unfolded the Bible to 
obtain plunder and pelf ; while both Papist and Pro- 
testant degraded faith to a mere excuse for bloodshed. 
But about the same time Alexi, Balli, and Massaniello 
in Italy, the Puritans and Democrats in England, the 
Janissaries at Constantinople, all alike disturbed the 
world by their dissensions, and civil war raged every 
where. But why did it also arise in France? Was there 
in that kingdom any deep feeling for religious or for 
constitutional liberty? It is notorious that her people 
were at this period perfectly indifferent either to one or 
the other. The only account that can be rendered 
for the Civil War that was suddenly lighted in 
this year (at the very moment when the sun of glory 
seemed extinguished at Lens), was that constant French 
Magna Charta — street barricades. In August, 1648, the 
people of the French capital were occupied at the same 
moment in singing a Te Deum for a victory, and in 
overturning the Government and besieging the Queen 
Regent in her palace. Voltaire says, " Le Cardinal de 
Retz se vantc d' avoir seul arme tout Paris dans cette 
joum^e qui fut nomm^ des Barricades.'* " C'etait 



104H. unliomtno (|iii rnFi|iiriiit ten fnciionn et ton ooinphitfi ; il 
"" RTttit ^f^ I'Amo (rutin poiinjiiration coiitre la rie de 
UiohHioii ; il fui IViitotir deH 1>arrioad(*i>i, 11 pr^oipita le 
i'arlmiiHii (la?iFi Ior (tabalon, (>i to ]miip]e (latis leM si- 
(liiiotiR <j/^/i quUmrnpnrMf.'* Another Krpnoli lii«torian 
nnyn^ " Vp iin mmi (|(ra?iiliiiiotifl itidiridtiellpFi, cotiYoltisefl 
(»nVciiit^pii, vanii^«, in^M'onfpiiU^ii, on^a^eiiifiis faotieux 
prin datifl Irn riiollon. Itvn fvmuwn apparainetit sur le 
protnior plan, ai mi\i applnudli^R ccitntiiP don li^rolfieM de 
tli<'»A.irp." Tliowo aro Protich ac^cotinis of that wldoli 
WI1 liavn now to r«»laio — " lia Krondo/' or tlio OivU Wars 
of Kranoo i?i tho Hovmitoonili (^pnitiry. 
TtiTPtitip ^pho Qiiooii n,o^^n<., wiili toars in lior nyon, Implored 
iflkriiflH ^*^'^' IVinco (In (.1(»nd^ to prcjtot^t tlio yotin^ Kiti^ : the 
ltii1i«(1vll flnry Primui l»nRio^(^d the capital ; and the Parliatnent, 
Whi-, ftiHl iij^YJiij, r(^(i(nir«n to arinw in their defenee, named the 
HollfltHl. I'rinoe do (Jo?iti OeneraliflRiino of thc^ir forcen, and the 
J)uke de Houillon, older brother of Ttirenne, to act 
nndor him. The (lardinal waw the tKH^enwitjr of wintiitig 
the MarA'hal from the party io whieh his brother had 
attaohod himnolf; and he n(>nt to hi?n in Oermiinjr * 
f<pe(«ial meRflen^or,witli hifl friend thoManpiiadeliutigtiif 
with lett(>rR from both the Qnoe?i Ue^ent and himself, 
f^rantiti^ him the ^ovornm(>nt of AlMum, proirdsitig a 
w»ttlemont (»f womo ocpiivalent for the I'rineipalitjr of 
Hodan, atid reminding him of and renewin^^ the oBkt 
of bin nio(te in marriage. The Vifloonnt'a reply wm 
fratik and bold. He dw^linod to nu^oiYe any farotir 
(hiring a period of politieal trouble ; thanked tlie Oar* 
dinal for the (fder of bin nieee> hand, btit declined It 
on the obstaele of a difleron(?o of n^li^ion. He dll« 
approved of a blockade of Parin, an improper dtirln|{ the 
minority of the Hororoi^n. J to added, that, in o<mipli'< 
an(4» with tho orderpi re(?oiv«»d, he was abottt to erotf 
the Hliino with bis anny, tc» n^turti to TVanoe, bttt thai 
lie should take no part in tlie odntent either on the side 
of the i'arliament or the Kcf^ont. The Cardinal was 
nr?t inclined to trtist to half-measures. If he was 
not disposed to ^o with him, he resolred he should 
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not have the army at his back to go against him ; and 1648. 
he therefore sent orders and money to pay off and dis- ^ 
band the army. After acting to the full in obedience 
to these directions, the Marechal quitted his command, 
and withdrew with fifbe^i or twenty followers into 
Holland to await the course of events. 

After the accommodation between the Count and the He returns 
Frondeurs, known as the Traits de Ruel, Turenne *? ^"" • 
returned by water from Zealand to Dieppe, and re- tion by 
paired to Paris. Here he was enabled to learn the Maz^n : 
aspect of political affairs; and two days afber his arrival ^ prison. 
he went to Compi^gne to make his court to the Queen 
Begent. The Cardinal received him with great polite- 
ness, but the Marshal saw clearly that he was not 
trusted by the astute politician. However, we may 
conclude &om the character given of the Marechal 
by Cardinal de Retz, ** II a toujours eu en tout comme 
en son parlcr, de certaines obscurit^s ; on Ta cm plus 
capable d'etre k la tSte d'une armee que d*im parti," 
that Turenne had not much natural quickness of 
perception, and that in the company of Mazarin and 
De Betz the soldier was easily mystified. As matters 
adyanced, the Marechal seems to have got still further 
in the dark, but naturally turned to the side of his 
old comrade the Prince, and was therefore publicly 
regarded as belonging to his party. Nevertheless he 
knew his Highness, and his quarrelsome and haughty 
disposition, too well to commit himself to become his 
partisan, until the startling news reached him one 
morning, that the Cardinal Minister had committed 
Cond^ to the Castle of Yincennes. This information 
was soon confirmed to him by a visit from the Marquis 
de Bumigny, who came on the part of Mazarin to 
renew all his blandishments, the offers of a high military 
command, together with that of a niece in marriage. 

It waa a part of Turenne's character, never to regu- Turenne 
late his politics by his interest ; but, with some dense- ^^Jg^g 
ness, he was not awake to the very evident fact, that de L 



iUHn^ miU m^nUiiti Uiu Htt¥itrnii/^h i** HtMit^i iln^ I'rifma. At Urn mum 
Piyitih*^ * ^'"'^ '*^ ^**^ iiMlignwit ni iUa irtinimnui ftf tnm mi h\^ 

vwiTlii?^' ^^'^'^'''''^ t^/ wniytU Miuiuuiimhtiiiii, Utt rttmAvMl Ui ^hH 

fi,r ili<^ i*nhrM tU iittiM, nHf\ Uii WHM riit'-^i¥ti4 Hutr^ wiiU 
y^rani ri'M\nit:i. TU)i\usr nimt t'.nma wiiUih n kw AnfitiUit 
\nsrn\ tiaU^f, iUn Ihn-Ut-kias tin UtfUtinisviWa, n wnu^m 
uif tff/JHi H.ut\ nf (/nrtti fW:ifmii//N ; m^\ \i Uhh \mitn ynt- 
UiUiUit\ iliAii h\m \ufim£Ut'.M\ l/y \mf n\mmm i\^ mmfm 

WHHi of n\\ itrimi\fUi, utnl witnh woifmt wttrn Hm aUUtf 
ln'ohiJiUifu of \tnriyf no muh Mto UkA uoi i\m fttfimw- 
mn-M of n tloiiis\th Htny l/Ai iUon^\ii io \Ht frtui fftmi iSm 

wtmt iN//iJy«; mtust'.r Ua fitny hava ittuin msimiUtA, Urn 
Miiit'jtiihi how M/l/l Win fiUiii, nhd miitiifi mtfl SmrftmnA 
wimi ifiOhi^y Uii t:oHii\, nhd wimri£¥tir im r^^rtiUi, unA HMitA 

U:Ut\fi Hh'i ¥^}li Ohi:r ili/:/y|/l toUiiisfti iUlii i^ftuMkilTttUlgiimH 

t// \iU fofiHiit'k n\fOVi: iwni$iy of i\t)iiy f/tfii^rUf MtA Un/o 
or Unat: ilicnttutt rt:{tiuii£hih. 'i'lii: liiht/»iritoim,ttwftt' 
fot'ii, Uuvihi^ \tn*ih litihi Hii^niitui i\tims mw UtvUm, Um 
Mur^t'.Unl lAujiui mmm of hu hto^i imniy foiUiwttim lu 

ltOtiUt:iikioh of ih: f:HtiUii of HinhUy . Utt (tWl f^HimA 

hit^goiiaiUiim witli ih^t i'ouhi (Us iftmnnMnf^n, wU^i 
iti/iuUuiti for Uuh M(t\ iUn \im:UisimiAt£ i4tm{ii^n\\ttf A)/fil 
'iO, \mi, H. fjtrmai inn^iy wiih Urn HUm fft ^/«i», 
Umi I'UHlit f V. woniA ninhA l/y iUmtt iuAi\ iUtt i^riwm 
tU: iUtuAli iAtoiAA \its ri:\i^HiuA out iff itriufph. ^I'bfav 
irnuijjf of niiitiht:i: wiiU u fon^i^n ituttiuy io U\n Hiui^ 
H-uA umuiry \^ HH\m\t\My no iwitfiu:i:nhUt ttiuiu upw 
iUn UfytA ami htht^ni taittirtu'itsr of ^i'urumttt' 
'i%ti MHr/^tiiml AiA htiVitriUttU:tnt mUlrLmu u. itUttr Iti ttm 
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Queen Regent " qu'elle s'abandonnait trop aux conseils 1650. 
du Cardinal : et qu'en faisant enfermer le Prince de 
Cond6, appel^ par sa naissance k la fonction d'un des 
chefs du Conseil pendant la minority, elle avait fait un 
usage trop rigoreux de son autorit^." 

Things having been brought to this pass, immediate MovementB 
preparations were made to take the field. Turenne^^^^^ 
collected together such troops as he could, and, having the Spanish 
joined the army of Archduke Leopold with them, they J."?^ ' J^" 
took into their joint consideration the best plan of Xurexme. 
proceeding. The Spaniards were reasonably enough 
desirous to get back the strong places which the 
French had taken from them in the previous campaign; 
but Turenne*s only object in the war was to release 
Cond^, or to assist, by a diversion, the endeavours 
making for the same object by the friends of the 
Prince elsewhere. In the absence of the Archduke, the 
Spaniards, afber some discussion among themselves, 
offered Mar^chal de Turenne the chief command ; and 
towards the middle of June he marched the army into 
Picardy, and sat down before le Cfttelet, a small fortress 
near the sources of the Scheldt ; which in three days 
opened its gates. But this little success disquieted 
the Archduke, who forthwith repaired to the army 
from Brussels, and assumed the command in chief. 
Upon the information that some of the garrison had 
quitted Guise, he opened the trenches before that 
place, and with great apparent vigour he frightened 
the inhabitants, who required the garrison to with- 
draw into the castle, and gave up the town. The 
Spaniards then opened mines, which ruined the old 
walls, but not sufficiently to permit an assault ; and a 
Royal army commanded by Mar^chal du Plessis-Praslin 
approached as near as Compi^gne to disturb the siege. 
The opposing armies were very nearly of the same 
force— about 10,000 or 12,000 foot, and 6000 or 7000 
horse. But while occupied with the siege, the 
Spaniards had not sufficient force to hold the country, 

D 2 
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1650. and acoordinglj the Royal army cut off the suppHi 
"" and famished the hesieging army to snch an e: 
that they were obliged to raise the siege and 
away to seek subsistence elsewhere. After a few daj^j'^ 
refreshment, however, they again took the field, and ttti''-^. 
down before La Oapelle, which surrendered in ten daji^f - 
and the Spanish army passed the river Oise; anA^"^ 
Turenne, having urged them unsuccessfrdly to maidi. ^ 
at once to Paris, carried forward 2000 hone to recon^ "^ 
noiire the King's army at Marie, which marched away '^ 
at his approach : Turenne then urged the Archduke to ^• 
pursue them to Yervins ; and, always pressing on at the "'^ 
head of the cavalry, he pushed forward to the river <^ 
Aisne as far as Neufch&tel, where he heard that a force 
under Marechal d'Hocquincoxirt was at Fismes, where 
he found fords by which he crossed to attack him right 
and left, and, after considerable resistance, obliged him 
to retire to Soissons, leaving in his hand 400 or 500 
prisoners. Here he learned that Conde had been 
removed from Yincennes, and sent away to Marcoussi, 
eight leagues from Paris, on the Orleans road. 
Siege of Having thus missed the object of this rapid march, 

0^ ' the entire army rested a month at Fismes, where they 
obtained abundant subsistence. Turenne then advised 
a move on Mouson, the possession of which 'would 
affect the possession of Stenay, which was naturally an 
object to be coveted by the brother of the Due de 
Bouillon. The place was invested at the end of Sep- 
tember ; but such was the want of artillery and siege 
material, that it was the middle of November before it 
capitulated. The Spanish anny now required rest; 
and, without further ado, took up winter quarters in 
Flanders. Turenne would fain have kept the field a 
little longer. But with a force only counting 8000 
men, with six light guns, he took post upon the 
frontier between the Aisne and the Meuse, determining 
to have his eye open on contingencies. However, the 
Boyal army, increased to 15,000 oi\J^6,000 men, taking 
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ifaanta^e of tliis lull, inarched to besiege Ehetch, 165( 
■liich the Miur6cbal du Plessis ordered to be invested on ~ 
Bie 9tli I>ecember. This town had been taken by 
Tuienne in. tbe August previous, and he liad placed 
m it a garrison of 1800 men under Degli Ponti as 
fovemor, coDsidered the foremost man of his time for 
tiie defence of places ; and the magazines were furnished 
io repletion with every kind of necessary material. 

Trendies were opened on the side of the Capuchin Capture 
Conyent, and extended so as to include the citadel in 
ibeir approaches, that both that and the town might 
be atku^ked together. The besiegers took up their 
quarters on both sides of the Aisne ; and, at once to 
cnecmrage their exertions and to show the importance 
attached to their service, Cardinal Mazarin arrived at 
the cantonments. His characteristic energy and impa- 
tience were immediately seen, when, in defiance of the 
scattered condition of the troops, and the contingencies 
of a winter season, he encouraged Du Plessis-Praslin 
to a step that was, to say the least of it, most hazardous. 
There was found a postern so placed in the wall as to 
be unflanked by any part of the trace; and an enter- 
prising party was sent to cross a branch of the river, 
and to approach this place. They found the bridge 
broken ; and without delay threw some beams across, 
over which they dragged a twelve pounder, and blew 
in the door. The besieged succeeded for a moment in 
repelling the intruders ; but a support being at hand, 
the town was entered, and Degli Ponti capitulated. 

As soon as Turenne got information of the approach ^^ P^e 
of the Boyal army, he broke up from his quarters, at^^* 
determined to support the garrison the best way he renne, ] 
could ; for he felt that the loss of the town woulfl pro- ^^ ' 
bably occasion the loss of aU the conquests of the last 
campaign. He had marched his army three days, and 
on the fourth was still a long day's march distant ; but 
he had heard the guns booming from the beleaguered 
town, and had every confidence in their continued 
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1650. resistance. As he marched, however, the cessation of 
the distant firing alarmed him ; and when he reached 
within a league of Bhetch, an hour before sunset, his 
advance obtained the information that the town had 
surrendered. He halted, however, in the night, firing 
guns, to give notice of his arrival to the garrison. 
But when these were not responded to, he commenced 
his retreat by the road by which he had advanced. 
The Mar^chal du Plessis, having secured the prize, 
determined to follow after Turenne with the utmost 
expedition; and, giving out com to the cavalry to 
carry, he marched at their head on the night of the 
14)th December, and about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing came in sight of the Viscount's forces. The two 
armies marched on in parallel lines within half shot. 
Du Plessis, somewhat afraid of his great adversary, 
hesitated to strike; until at length he resolved to 
descend into the valley that divided the armies, 
and strike a blow. 
Turenne Turenne saw the necessity of fighting, but doubted 
Ih^^ ^y whether with an inferior army he had better stand on 
istsatEhe- the height to receive the blow, or take the initiatiye, 
tel. and attack while the enemy was preparing his forma- 

tions. He determined on the latter alternative, and 
marched down into the plain. He formed up in two 
lines, with a reserve; his right commanded by La 
Fauge with the Germans, and his centre by De Duras, 
De Beaveau, De Boutteville, and De Mortausier. The 
Lorrainers, under the Count de Ligneville, composed 
the left. The Boyal army was commanded on the 
right by the Marquis de Villequier, and the left by 
D'Hocquincourt. Turenne's old Weimar contingent — 
still under De Bosen, now stood in the centre of his 
adversaries. The Viscount began the battle, and 
charged with his firont line up to the veiy frontlets of 
the enemy's horse, the Mar6chal himself ma.lnng the 
utmost personal exertions to force back De Villequier, 
in which attempt the horse he rode received two 
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wounds. Nevertheless, he succeeded against the 1650. 
enemy's first line, and vigorously approached the "" 
second. De Fauge, on the other flank, was not so 
successfuL His troops got into disorder and fled, 
and he himself was made prisoner. The Mar6chal, 
with his wounded horse, could not himself get to the 
rescue, and had no sooner mounted another charger 
than that also was wounded severely, so that matters 
attained such a head that he was twice or thrice sum- 
moned to surrender, and was at last obliged to fly for 
safety on a third horse that was supplied him. As he 
quitted the army, he collected some 500 horse as an 
escort, and reached Bar-le-Duc, where he rested some 
six hours, and where De Duras, with about 100 men, 
joined him ; and they made the best of their way to 
Montmedi about two leagues from Stenayi He sent 
word to Madame de Longueville, that he preferred not 
to unite his troops to hers, because it would appear as 
if he had deserted his public hopes for a private object, 
which might discourage the Spaniards, their allies. 
The Archduke Leopold, however, stood by the 
Viscount in his misfortune, and confided to him power 
to nominate any officers he thought fit to the com- 
mands vacated by the unfortunate issue of the battle 
of Ketch, and to take up what cantonments he pleased 
in the territories of His Catholic Majesty. He also 
sent him money for his necessities ; but this Turenne 
refused, as he would not work for the liberation of 
the French Princes by the means of Spanish gold. 
The Archduke and Fuensaldana afterwards had a 
conference with the Viscount at Namur on the general 
state of affairs. 

The battle of Betch was a complete overthrow ; — Tnrenne'i 
1200 men perished in the field, and 3000 were made ^^^'^ 
prisoners, and Turenne had the mortification to lose this of the 
battle to his personal enemy, the great Cardinal, who in *>*^"«- 
fact commanded on the field, and, notwithstanding a fit 
of the gout, charged himself at the head of the Royal 
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1651. Guard. Imxnediatelj after the victory Mazarin repaired 

— to Paris, to begin the New Year with the eclat of a 

conqueror. During Turenne's stay at Montmedi he had 

frequent opportunities of conference with Madame de 

Longueyille in his paternal home, at Stenay , where they 

both received accounts from Paris which renewed their 

hopes that the release of Conde was approaching. In 

talking over his late misfortune, some one asked him 

how it was that he — so great a Greneral — should have 

experienced two such disasters as the battles of Ma- 

riendahl and Ketch. The Viscount candidly replied, 

" Par ma propre faute." To speak openly, he said, 

" I yielded weakly to the importunities of my cavalry 

officers, in allowing them, at considerable risk, to batten 

in the rich pastures away from Mariendahl ; and I fell 

into the defeat at Retch by trusting too implicitly to 

the promises of my Mend the Gov^nor, that he would 

hold out the place to the utmost. I was in the first 

instance too facile, and in the second too credulous. 

'^ Mais quand im homme n'a point fait de fautes a la 

guerre, il ne I'a pas fait longteins." 

The Prince When Bordeaux opened her gates to the Royal 

is trans- *rmy OH the 29th of the previous December, the 

ferred from Princess de Cond6 and her son, the Due d'Enghien, 

Marronssi ^^ made their peace with the Court on the assurance 

fall of Ma- that Cond6 should be set at liberty. But Mazarin, in 

zarin : libe- the arrogance of his success, had evaded the spirit of 

the Prince, ^^® treaty, and merely changed the Prince's place of im- 

Feb. 13. prisonment from Marcoussi to Havre, where he hoped 

he would rest more securely confined. By the intrigues 

of Cardinal de Eetz with Gaston Duke of Orleans, 

however, the discontents of the Parliament of Paris 

gained sufficient force to oblige the Cardinal Mazarin 

to yield up his power; the first consequence of which 

was, that the Prince obtained his liberty, on the 

Idth February, 1651. On this Condi's sister, the 

Duchesse de Longueville, quitted Stenay, where Turenne 

immediately took up his residence. 
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Althougli Madame the sister, and the Mar^chal the 1651. 
fiiend, of Conde had now accomplished the object of ~ 
their alliance, yet the Viscoimt was in no hurry to offers his 
/bliow her to Paris. He felt that their common in- pardon to 
terest had now ceased, and it became him to consider ^^^ ^^i^ 
how his own honour was affected at this juncture of back with a 
a truce in affairs. He had rendered himself the ally V^\ *xv 
of Spain, and it became his duty to labour in the in- Spain : he 
terests of peace to satisfy the good intelligence that ^tums to 
had reigned throughout their league between the 
Spaniards and himself. He wrote to the Archduke, that 
he would not lay down his commission until France 
offered Spain just and reasonable propositions of peace. 
The party in the ascendant at the French Court had re- 
quired that a negotiator should be sent down with this 
object ; and M. de Croissi, Councillor of the Parliament, 
arrived at Stenay with a letter from the King to the 
Marechal himself, offering him a free and ample pardon 
on condition of his return to the Royal allegiance; 
and this was followed, in a few days, by a volxmtary 
obligation on the part of Louis to give back to the 
Marechal's brother, the Due de Bouillon, the lands 
that had been agreed upon in exchange for Sedan. 
The Viscount, however flattered by these personal 
condescensions, pressed the opening of negotiations 
with Spain ; and while De Croissi remained at Stenay, 
Friquet arrived there at his solicitation, on the part 
of the Archduke. The French King offered, by way of 
preliminary, to quit Catalonia, and to break off the 
affairs of Portugal, and to send the Duke of Orleans 
to the frontier with full powers to conclude a treaty. 
But the King of Spain refused to accept these con- 
ditions; and Turenne, after spending two months in 
endeavouring to brings about a peace, considered him- 
self absolved from his engagements, and on the 1st 
May repaired to Paris, which he entered a Vinconnu. 
The Prince de Conde, however, as soon as he heard 
of his arrival, sent to receive him, and invited him to 
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1051. tho Lourro ; whoro ho was mode much of at the HMol 
do lionguorillo. 
Turentie's Tlio charactorM of Turonno and Cond6 wore not at all 
charflcter f^^^^^ f^j. ^„|.^,^) fnondahip. Tho Marfechal had lired 

with thiit too intimately with tho rrinco, hoth an comrade and 

ofCmnUt companion, to bo ignorant of hi» impetuous and selfish 

of the temper; and ho was not at all inclined to give hi to 

fdrmw by the urgofit desiro of tho sistor, to unite himself for 

the Court. ^^^^1 ^y ^^ji ^.^1^ ^1^^ p^^y j^^ Fronde. Ho thought 

ho had sufficiently satisfied friendship by tho part he 
had taken to obtain his release ; and with openness and 
candour ho received all tho approaclios of the party 
with politeness, but showed without any disgulsoi that| 
having accomplished tho release of tho Princes and 
tho exile of Mazarin, ho had no other political obrjeet 
to desire. There is no reason whatever to doubt that 
Turonno was of a most loyal mind, and that ho had 
been led to tako part against the King very mooh 
against his real inclinations ; and was fully convinced 
of tho impropriety of taking an open part against the 
Ootirt, which his sagacity convinced him was rather to 
gratify personal interests and animosities than for any 
public ()bje(!t. He was not, however, shone upon by the 
sun nt Court; lie went over to tlio palaco, but he w«i 
so coldly received by Anno of Austria, that he did not 
pay llor Majesty a second visit. 

Tiirenno When tho Prince quitted I'aris, and retired to St. 

wlth«t.ttti(lfl jvtttyp |,p,^,i the alarm that, through tho intrigues of the 

MUmn (if Ooac^jutor, he ran tho risk of a second imprisontnent, 
CnmU. Ttirenno visited him there, and in a long walk to- 
gether in tho park resisted the eaniest appeals of 
Oondo to join him in tho now resistance he then oon- 
teinplated against tho Court ; and in tho subsequent 
intrigues that surrounded the, Prince and the Couiii 
the Viscount resolutely avoided their iniluenco. • 
(toroiifttion On tho 5th Kejitember, 1051, Louis XIV. went In 
ifiv "h ^*'""**^ *^**^*' ^o the. I'arliameni of I'aris, and took on 
retiewni himself the duties of the Crown, having attained the 
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foiuteentli year of his age. The only Prince of the 1651. 
Blood Boyal who ahsented himself from this important _ , , "~^ ^ 
ceremony was the Prince de Conde, who had in truth w!^b? 
already repaired to his Chateau de Montrond with his Conde : 

famflyand his Mend.; and under the influenceofhisfiery^X 
nster, Madame de Longaeville, the civil war was here command 
aboat to he renewed. He unfurled the flag of resistance ?/ ^ 
on the 22nd Septemher ; and on the SOth January, army, Fe- 
1652, Cardinal Mazarin returned to power and favour, l»niary 2. 
and joined the army and the Court at Poitiers at the 
head of 15,000 or 16,000 men; and it was to take 
the command of this new Boyal army, which carried 
for its distinction VecTia/rpe verte^ that Marechal de 
Turenne now joined the Court on the 2nd February, 
and prepared to crush the rebellion of his old 
associate. 

A little difficulty occurred at the outset in regard to Turenne 

the pre-eminence of command between Turenne and ^^ *^® 

*^ • rm /» i • msurjrents 

D Hocqumcourt. The former was ten years semor ^t Gct- 

in the service to the latter, but the order of precedence geao. 
in loyalty was just the reverse. The Queen Kegent 
suggested a division or alternation of command ; but the 
Viscount, like our Nelson, when he wrote to Collingwood 
in those noble terms, '' Tou and I, my dear Coll., can 
have one sole object — ^tfie good of our coimtry," assured 
Her Majesty that he would serve under D'Hocquincourt, 
or with him, just as the Marechal pleased;* neverthe- 
less, wherever he was placed in any army, his native 
energy and forethought gave him the ascendant. The 
King was coming down from Paris to the army, and, his 
Une of march remounting the Loire, crossed the river by 
the bridge of Gien. But His Majesty must pass by the 
bridge of Grergeau : and the Viscount reflected that it 
was needfrd to secure .this point, or the Court might 
be surprised on the march ; and with such men as he 
eould collect he made his way there to meet the King. 
He had scarcely reached the spot, from whence he heard 
that His Majesty was already within six or seven 



f^twttty, tiutU^t Unrnu Mir/zi, n.\t\tt*tirft\ ]ti iUtnttntnf *m ith*i 
\ffttthimrif ni' (itttyttinu nw\ Ui*« t^w\ tft i\m \tthif^f*j ttff 

in pt^f^f^tti iUt* <'iM*Mi^>pttWfl</«, w)ih'U furUtutti^tiy }/».- 
pifttt^ti uptfU ih^'fn ; Mtt\ iliM i*tiuri pttt^n^ti iry in 

rtmUii\^ Mn\ U>^( Uttff/U wUtt ftftfiumtttM UHimt im 
Um* »piii. Tlfu i-lutH^u, trtt mi^^tuii^ Tuffuuttf itM hitn 

t'trtnU nur 'I'liti rt^hi'i t'tttitit, h)rt^*'4 *fU iUf* ^muUn nf Urn tifAftftn^ 

hwl MHN); ttw\ wi^ (*ntM, lfflv)M|/ fjMiii^fl fiuff^Ufm fti 
Mm' «tn/| //f MttN'h, w««i ttWrflM^'irfi/ fry f//^^^l »ri»MM»(», 
ri)(/)>f. Hh'l /l»y, wH.lf i)iHHf t,r HHHf tntf^^ttwi ttiH9ffi$4rt^s 

piftlhftfi, i'nr Mm* rM'^*'»«iif.*M*«i ol' utMU^t^nMWt^ tP*it0Hf' 
tpt'itu ifini vTMfl fti UltHtnUf tttiti 'I'tttKttuf ni Uriarnt *tim 
IfiM.'-r Usit\ ifffiit' nvnr Ut f\)m* wiMf \t)tt ftfUt^mfu**, Ut tffiU^ 
in )utptiriin \nut Utti'ntfntutnitnu )itt Utui rm'ttifmi $ffih^ 
lVhM'*''«» 0ttitt\t, ntti\ ^^t ut^fu U)9tt in f^mt*t^irttU» liw 
ttttny-, tttU^r ffUh'\t h^ M'^rm"! f^i \t)n t'ttmp. 'Hk* MHfNf 
ti'nt)ti, U»^ rht\ A|/ril, Mm* ipttttU^tts tii tUmunu w#»fM m4.- 
ifttU^'ti w\ih Ml ftanur i\mi n^ttittuti^ »!} rf<fi)^fAfM'^y Mf'l 
«»fM»« of ill*' fMt/iiit*^n \ttnu\f\ii ¥fnr'\ nf )i in i)tP Vim**fUUif 
w\in \ttttnt4'm^'t-\y * fl^ri^«l l»i« mu^f Ut Um» AWi)iiiM^« tff 
it'tm'nWt^ttytnti, unyttii/, " M I** I'rhti-^ ^«f'Mff)v4^ Jftli^Mllij 
r'l'fci III) ^m} i*ntftttititit\^ ht^iit^ tttUiC'n'' Tuft'UUf fifUtf4 
Um> ^t^^lituy )tt iUt^ tn\t\ni n1ii\it* nnUUatn ipmrit^fltf nfwhUih 
li<> IfM^I ft\rf'ttAy p't\\t$i/t^i\ Mii\ \fUttti^i\ i)¥**, nUPi nf\4*f itw 
niU^^r, wl»)l<> H'Unt'ipi'twtturi wtm ti\nti up hf Hh**timi 
'lU*^ ntUmiUm nii iU^ \)m'nuui f>/nn '\Mrt*nnUfii ^tHmgh* 
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H« knew his coUeagae would impute the blame to him ; 1652. 
and as he had 8o lately acted with the Prince in the ^^^7 . 
fonaer rebellion, it might be insinuated that he had mjiy de- 
still a " liaison secrette avec S. A. R." Moreover, he ^^^ ^J 
liad the whole of the enemy's force now on his hands. 
He was, under the circumstances, counselled to fall back 
on Gien ; but he felt the impolicy of thus exposing the 
Conrt to a fresh disaster, and resolutely retorted, " II 
finit Taincre ou perir ici.*' He had but 4000 men ; 
but in the night he selected a position, and drew them 
up on a lerel ground, whare he rested his right on a 
wood, and his left on the marsh, or Mer de la 
Booziniere, and where his front was only accessible 
hj a petite ehaussee, on which an assailant could but 
MppToatii in file. Conde, he knew, had 14,000 men ; 
nereiiheless in this strong position he sent word to 
tiie King " que S M. pent rester in Gien sans rien 
endndre." At daybreak the Prince withdrew from any 
farther dealing with Monsieur d'Hocquincourt, and 
marched right down upon the wood ; which he hesitated 
fo long to attack, that Turenne thought he was march- 
ing to turn the position. He accordingly feigned to 
withdraw, at the same time leaving his guns in battery 
to command the chauss^. Conde, in the height of his 
success, was blinded by this manceuvre, and pushed on 
boldly after him, upon the road ; on which the guns, at 
the proper moment, opened upon him with fearful exe- 
cution. The Prince saw his error, and put off the 
further attack for the day; and before night the 
fogitiTCS of D*Hocquincourt's army as well as the 
Marechal himself, and every soldier that could be spared 
from Gien, were sent up; so that on the following 
morning Turenne showed an imposing frt)nt ; and Conde 
withdrew his army to Chatillon, and hastened him- 
self to Paris, where he was glad " to hide his diminished 
head.*' The Court overwhelmed Turenne with honour 
and compliments: the Queen Mother assuring him 
" qa'il ▼enait de remettre une seconde fois la couronne 
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1652. sur la tSte de son fils." All the blame of the affair was 

— now thrown with little mercy on the head of D'Hoc- 

quincourt, for the negligence he had shown in taking 

up such scattered quarters ; and it was Turenne who 

generously came to the aid of his colleague, to save him 

from a public reprimand. 

Turenne When Oonde quitted his army for Paris, he left the 

Bkilfolly command of it to the Count de Tavannes. Turenne 

interposes 

the Boyal considered this an opportune moment to adopt a moye- 

army be- ment for which a temporary commander was not likely 
and that of ^° ^® prepared, and resolved, by an able manceuvre, to 
the rebels, throw the King's army between the rebel army and 
the capital, to intercept the levies that were expected to 
reinforce it from Paris, and to cut off in a great degree 
the support of this force to the designs of the enemy's 
party. Accordingly the Court and the army, marching 
by the banks of the Yonne, and giving a wide berth on 
Montargis, where the rebel army lay, crossed the river 
at Moret, and from thence crossing the forest at 
Fontainebleau, reached La Fert6 an hour before Tavan- 
nes could attain it by moving (as soon as he heard of 
Turenne's march) by the shorter way by Melun and 
Corbeil. The rebel army accordingly pulled up at 
Etampes, while that of the King encamped at 
Ch&tres. The Marechal endeavoured to persuade the 
Court to allow him to cover its march on the capital, 
where he thought the presence of the King would im- 
diately crush the party of Gaston D'Orleans and the 
Prince de Conde be at once deprived of his army. But 
the wily Cardinal did not think matters yet ripe for 
such a consummation, and counselled Louis XIY. to 
establish his Court at St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Turenne Accounts came in from the rebel army that 

routs Ta- ]yf ademoiselle de Montpensier had arrived in their 

vannes at -, n i 

Etampes, camp at Etampes ; and after a day or two she sent to 

May 4. Turenne to demand a passport to go forward to Paris. 

The Marechal granted her request ; but thinking that 

the officers of the army would accompany the Princess, 
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flid Ihat die moment might be {xwoaiMe to fall upon 1652. 
it, ordered his forces to march on the night of the 4th 
Hxf , then nunring with great ailenoe and expedition 
ht eauae in face oi the enemj as they were drawn up 
OB the heights heUaee Etampes to do honour to the 
Aineeas on her d e p artur e. Hie Bojal army appeared 
Mnrpefiedly ; nererthdess thej were inferior in num- 
bers, and it was somewhat hazardous to attack. But 
TavamMs had been instructed not to come to any 
esj^agement, and therefore withdrew his forces in haste 
within the town. Turenne therefore reconnoitred 
Etampes, whidi is a considerable place, haying three 
£ndKNiigs; but it lay low, and was commanded by 
heights from which the Marechal could closely perceive 
hofw these were occupied, and he resolred to attack that 
whidk htj towards the approach from Orleans, where 
moe regiments of infrntry, with 500 horse, were posted 
hdund a small riTulet, although evidently in considerable 
dsfismnr. The troops were therefore ordered forward, 
:uid the guns opened upon the entrenchments ; when, 
after a sharp contest, which lasted three hours, the two 
Haredianx got firm possession of this faubourg, killed 
900, and took 1700 prisoners. A barricade was 
iBBmediatdy thrown up to cut off all succour from the 
town, which was held firmly by De Gadagne against 
an the endeavours of Tavannes to send succour to the 
attadted. The rebels, however, might have made their 
adversaries repent of thdr somewhat rash act, if^ 
imiead oi following thdr rearguard when Turenne 
marched away, they had thrown themselves in force 
a^eross their line of march on St. EtrechL However no 
attanpt oi the kind was made, and Turenne returned 
wiah his prisoners to his camp at Chitres. 

At this tame, James Duke of York, at the age of The Duke 
ei^bteen years, eager to obtain military distinction, ^, ^*^ 
the permission of Turenne to learn the art of renne m a 
nnderhis standard as a volunteer, and was received Tolnnteer. 
in the Mareehal's camp at Chatres with every distinc- 
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Matters are 
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tion. His Bojal Highness was accompanied by Colonek 
Berkeley and Werden, as his aides-de-camp. The 
Ooimt de Schomberg, afberwards the celebrated Ma- 
r6chal, also served as a volimteer in this army, to learn 
the art of war under Marshal de Turenne. 

The next consideration was how to starve out the 
enemy who had been left at Etampes, and who con- 
stituted almost all the available troops of the rebels, 
but who were now utterly cut off from any communi- 
cation with Pans, or with the Duke of Orleans and 
the Prince de Oond6, who were still in the capitaL 
The whole force in Etampes was 4000 infantry and 
8000 horse. Accordingly Turenne sent to the Court 
at St. Germain and obtained from the King all the 
waggons and carriages belonging to the Court, and he 
loaded these with every kind of material of war that 
he required. On the 22nd May h^ advanced his 
whole army to within a league of the town, and com- 
menced working a line of contravallation all round it 
at about the distance of musket shot. It was necessary, 
however, to have the cavalry constantly on the alert 
to restrain the sorties ; and by great courage and per- 
severance the line was finished, which completely 
cut off the besieged from all ability to forage for sup- 
plies. Just at the moment, however, that the Marshal 
thought to secure his prey, news was brought him that 
the Duke de Lorraine had again changed sides. This 
Prince, who had been despoiled of his estate, retained 
great animosity against the King of France, but had 
with consummate guile persuaded the Mar^chal de la 
Fert6, who was Governor of Lorraine, that he was 
raising troops in the cause of the King ; but he had 
now brought up 10,000 men to the army of the 
Princes; and Turenne was obliged, in consequence, 
to raise the siege of Etanlpes and permit De Lorraine 
to establish his camp at Charenton on the Seine. 

However, the Viscount was not disposed to permit 
that the two armies should form a junction, and was 
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takiiig measures to prevent this, wlien it came out that 1652. 
the Prince de Lorraine had objects of his own in view, , ^ T~, 
and that he was still quite open to receive negotiations, tween the 
Charles II., King of England, who was at Paris, was Lorrainere 
accordingly sent for to bring about a truce ; and he Royaliats 
forthwith repaired to the Lorrainers' camp, attended through 
by Lords Jermyn, Rochester, and Crofts. However, it ^^^^^^f 
required the presence of Turenne, with his army, to Charles II. 
enforce the conditions which were demanded of the ofEngland. 
Duke, which were — that he should withdraw from the 
French territory within a fortnight. These terms were 
at length accepted and signed on the 14th June, and 
hostages exchanged. Within one hour afterwards, the 
Lorrainers marched out of their camp, and Turenne 
took possession of it just as the rebel forces from 
Etampes appeared in sight. 

Daring the negotiations, however, the Prince de Turenne 
Cond6 was enabled to recover the command of his Cond/at 
army, which, after the departure of the Lorrainers, had La Cha- 
retired to Villejuy. He found' his force reduced to ^ 
6000 men ; but having secured the bridge on the 
Seine at St. Cloud, he considered himself safe. Tu- 
renne rested his army, until the 21st June, at Yille- 
neave St. George. But, still resolved to scatter the 
reibel army, he repaired in person to the Court, and 
persuaded the Cardinal to call in to his aid the army 
that Marechal de la Fert^ commanded in Lorraine, 
which, in consequence of the treaty with the Duke, 
had now become disposable. While expecting this 
force to reinforce his army, the Viscount passed the 
Mame at Lagny on the 1st July, and encamped at 
Danunartin to hinder the advance of a Spanish force 
which was marching down the Oise out of Flanders. 
In a few days the Mar6chal de la Fert6 arrived with 
3000 men, to reinforce Turenne, so that his army 
now numbered 10,000 or 11,000 men. The Court had 
in the meanwhile moved from Melun to St. Denis, 
where boats had been brought up from Pontoise, in 
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order to throw a bridge across the Seine at Epinaj. 
This proceeding Conde vigorously strove to prevent, 
until he found it impossible to resist any longer in 
the face of an army of double his own strength; 
and accordingly in the night he marched across the 
bridge of St. Cloud, which he destroyed ; and thence, 
passing through the Bois de Boulogne, he endea- 
voured to cross Paris bv the Porte de la Conference, 
in order to reach Charenton at the confluence of the 
Seine and Mame, where he intended to entrench him- 
self. But the Parisians, with whom the Prince was 
never a favourite, closed the avenue against him. 
Turenne got information of this in the middle of the 
night, almost as soon as the gate had been closed; 
and, mounting on horseback, he ordered his army to 
follow him, and the Marechal de la Fert6 to take 
charge of it while he repaired to St. Denis to confer 
with the Cardinal. He then rejoined his troops at 
La Chapcllo, when, as soon as he came in sight of the 
Prince's troops, he fell upon them with his musketeers 
and cavalry, and pushed them before him to the Hos- 
pital St. Louis, where he cut the rear guard of the 
rebels to pieces. 

The vigour of Turenne's attack induced Gond£ to 
give up all hope of reaching Charenton; and as he 
marched across the Faubourg St. Antoine, he observed 
the preparations that had been made by the Parisians 
against the apprehended attack of M. de Lorraine. 
Barricades had been thrown across many of the most 
advanced streets, and some of the houses were loop- 
holed ; so that M. le i^rince resolved to establish 1^ 
head quarters in the open space adjoining the Porte 
St. Antoine, and to recall his advance, which had pro- 
ceeded on their march to Charenton. The Faubonrg 
that Cond6 proposed to defend against the King's 
army was intersected by three main streets, — ^the Bne 
de Charenton, leading to the high road to that place i 
the Grande Bue du Faubourg St. Antoine; and tlie 
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Rue de Charonne, leading to that village. All these 1652. 
three streets unite at the gate, which itself abutted — 
npon the famous Bastile, whose ditch was a small 
branch of the Seine. The King, the Cardinal, and 
the Court, took post on a height called the " Hauteur 
de Charonne," from whence, as in an amphitheatre, 
they could witness the whole extent of the coming 
conflict. 

The Tiscount was urged by the impatience of the 
courtiers to hasten the attack; which somewhat in- 
jured bis dispositions. He ordered three columns to 
penetrate by the several approaches described above. 
The Marquis de St. M^grin led the right column of 
attack, and the Marquis de Navailles the lefb. The 
fbnner, at the head of the guards and a regiment of 
the marine, with great bravery stormed the defences, 
etrried them, and established himself in the Eue de 
Ghazonne. But the Prince, at the head of a detach- 
ment of cavalry, came down upon the head of the 
<v>limrin^ and killed M. de St. M^grin, who led it. M. 
de Mancini, nephew of the Cardinal, with many volun- 
teers, who pressed forward somewhat too eagerly, and 
impeded the re-formation, were overcome by the vigour 
of the onset, and driven back to the barricades they 
bad surmounted, but which the presence of the Mar6- 
ehal prevented from being retaken. While this lasted, 
the column led by De Navailles, consisting of the regi- 
ments of Turenne, Picardie, Plessis-Praslin, Douglas, 
and d'Uxellee, forced the ba^cades of the road to 
Chaxenton, and established themselves in the garden 
of Bambouillet. By this time the Mar^chal de la 
Fert6 had come up with the main body of the army, 
and the cannon, without which, had the Viscount been 
left to himself, he would never have commenced the 
attack. He had, however, but six guns, which were now 
placed in position near the windmill, and opened upon 
the central and principal street, which was vacated by 
the rebels at the first fire, and the houses into which 

E 2 
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1652. they fled, which were ill-built structures, were soon 
riddled by the cannon balls. Nevertheless the rebels 
defended themselves resolutely, and opened a deadly 
fire from the windows, and even from the holes in the 
walls. The Mar^chal, however, led forward a new 
attack, and soon emptied these houses of their de- 
fenders, and forced them to retire beyond the Abbey 
of St. Antoine. In the mean time, notwithstanding 
the exertions of M. de Beaufort and M, de Nemours', 
to retake the barricades from the Eoyal troops, the 
rebels were driven back to the very Place d'Armes 
where the Prince had established his head quarters. 

At this point, however, a new ally appeared, to pro- 
tect and save Oonde. The Cardinal de Eetz, a perfect 
professor in the arts of intrigue, although delighted in 
hisheart to witness anymisfortune that humbled the pride 
of the Prince, was assisted by the Grande Mademoiselle 
daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who commanded 
within the capital, to order the gates to be op^ied to 
admit the rebel forces, and to open the guns of the 
Bastile upon the Eoyal troops. This bold and decisive 
step is reported to have been directed by the Princess 
herself Under this protecting fire Conde entered and 
traversed Paris, leading his army through the Fan- 
bourg St. Victor towards the Salp^tri^re, where be im- 
mediately entrenched a new camp between the Seine and 
the little brook of the Gobelins. Such was the battle 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, in which the fierce im- 
petuosity of Cond6 ai^d the calm self-possession of 

* This was an age of jests,— Tho Duke de Bochefoueankl, 
who was a notorious favourite of the Duchess de Longoevilk^ 
received a shot in the eye in this attack, that nearly blinded h^m ; 
whereupon this parody of a popular opera of the day was made in 
ridicule : — 

" Pour ce coeur inconstant 
Qu'enfin je connois mieux, 
J'ai fait la queue aux rois, 
J'en ai perdu mes yeux." 
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Turenne were most conspicuously opposed. Of the 1652. 
Prince's personal friends and followers only three were — 
unhurt ; and Cond6, who led the defence in person, 
was one of the three. On this the Cardinal de Betz, 
who hated him, said, " M. le Prince 6tait plus convert de 
gloire que de blessures." Turenne, thwarted by the un- 
expected result of the intrigues going on within the 
capital, recommended the King and the Court to retire 
upon St. Denis, whither he also himself repaired, leav- 
ing his army to retain possession of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 

Conde within the capital was again the hero of the Attack bj 

hour ; but, with the fervour of his ambitious character, ^^de's 
. . party on 

he was impatient of the authority of the very citizens the Hdtd 

who had saved him, and, in concert with others who ^® ^^® • 
were as ready to be led by violence as himself, they gembly de- 
now prepared a " coup d'Etat populaire," the result of mands the 
which affected immensely the politics of the civil war. Mazarin. ° 
On the 4th, two days after the conflict, a council was July 13. 
held at the H6tel de Yille, which was attended by 
D'Orleans and Conde, who pretended to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to thank the citizens for their assist- 
ance on the day of the battle. The princes after that 
act professed to withdraw, but excited the mob to attack 
the Assembly, set fire to the building, and raise such an 
uproar, that, in the midst of it, a decree was obtained 
appointing the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-Genend of 
the kingdom and the Prince de Cond6 Commander-in- 
chief of the armies, until Cardinal Mazann should be 
dismissed from the Ministry. This decision was con- 
firmed at a second meeting of the Council on the 13th 
July, when, D'Orleans and Conde being present, 143 
members affirmed it by a majority of five voices. 

The Court was in despair and in confusion at 
this intelligence, and thought only of withdrawing 
from St. Denis to some distant place of safety, so 
that on the 15th July the decision was formally 
taken by the Cardinal to carry the King to Lyons 



1652. uwl-r an tsmtort of 2<)00 iiien, 1 uretuM baftrd of 
" thin n^iluiioii from hiv brr;tli«r tlwj I>u« de BouUr 
i/>ii, wIjIId at the i'M%n\f, aii/l iu tii<$ mnrm of tbe Mun« 
day r<^>ainf<l to Hi. ihtim, lie hinutelf te^^wwmUA 
to JHazari li iljai ih<« retreat of the Court to Ljrorui 
wouixi infallil/ly oceaai/iu tlie \iim of all tb/i^ wtroog 
\i\m'A*M Mtill held ill l^ieardy, Ckajii{>agu«, Mid Lor* 
raine, who woul/1 £r;rthwith endeavour to return to 
i\ui alh^ian^^ of tliij K|>atiiarda, He augga«ted m a 
hi^Uif exj>edLeut, thai the King Miiould %o to PontoiiM 
wjili hiti i^iiard, wliili; the army iiiareiiedto Coropiisgn^, 
wli4^re tli^^y wouM hold ^^mi%i the Ht>aiiUli army may 
luiwanoM lij/z/n I'ariM thai KatrnMaldaAa uii^^it b« urged 
to UiiiViu 'V\ntwt* rtiiiinmu warts <y>naixlered istmKAwnwe, 
and the a/lvi^^^ of ilie Vit^^;iuit whm iusUA uiH)n imm^ 
diab;ly. The army iimreh<j<i on ilie 17th to CbiUUiii 
wlii<;h the Diike d'Kllx^f held for i\m BpMiflfdt 
with )^>i;je 7<K) or 8(K> honte, hut forthwith ft}>ao4oDed 
oii the aj>j>roai;h of the J^;yal aniiy ; and, »h/;rtly id^' 
wtiniUf tlie Kpanitih General Kux^nMahlaiia, reeoi^izing 
tfjij nijhtary eoniii'h^ralJonK that had hroui(;ht Tur«tui/9 
Vt \t\H front; reiii/lved U> rtiinm Ut Khinder», mumij 
Utasiiiyf a eorj;ti of ol/tM^rvation on the frontier* 
'V\m iUmri 'j'ljii K \u'^^ \hhu'^ now at hiti h'j^al niaj^irity, a«ted with 
VCrCXi?' ^''"'^^'"'iK of tiM; nj<our of U'l^ later yean, wiieo b« 
dettih of JKtiiKi'l a <h^'.'ree forhJ<hiin^ the i^arliaiiieut to maet 
V^^'^l^i u^^ajn at J'arjtf, and Kinnnioninp^ th<^n Ui attend tb« 
Im : liui Oonri at VtmUAtui. Aeeordinj^ly, on tlor? 6th August, 
^^^*i( a ';ontii<h;rahle nuniher obeyed tlie Huninion» $ but tb« 

uuttn'biy, i"'*^^'''' number refutM^d. It iia|/|/4fn<;d that at thix very 
2<kh Au((, njoni'^nt tbe line thi J^;uill/m, brother of Miir^iuil 
lUi 'VuniHiuif expired of a fnvar at the Court, He bad 
renden'^1 binitM^lf of late w'i ^^mifi^h^rahh; in eouD«il, th«( 
be ba/1 \Hu*n alretidy aj/point^^ to tin; Kurintendiilice p^iti^ 
rale deti iin'diuuiHf and the (*ardinal even Ix^n to &el 
lionie jeah/iiMy of hJM inlinemje with the ilmum JAoiher, 
'i*be i>ur de lh;uillon'« <leath, however, removing M 
a|/|/rehenMioni$ of nltiniaU; Utuk tit hit» power, MuxMrin 
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had the pmdence to advise the King to allow him again 1652. 
to withdraw from the ministry in order to bring about 
an accommodation with the Parliament, and thus 
lemove all further excuse for a civil war. The imme- 
diate consequence of this was an amnesty publicly 
granted by the King on the 26th August, excluding, 
however, D'Orleans and Cond6; and this decree was 
registered by the Parliament. 

On the 5th September the army of the Bling Turenne 
maiched towards Brie-Comte-Eobert, crossing the ^ +^ 
Mame at Lagni. Here he found the troops of Mon- opposing 
near de Lorraine marching to amite with the Princes ^J^P^ ^^e" 
at Paris, although at this moment Turenne knew he 
was in negotiation with the King for a complete 
neutrality. Accordingly, without a moment's delay 
or hesitation, the Mar^chal marched past the Lor- 
rainersy and took up his camp at Yilleneuve St. 
George. Here the Mar^chal de la Ferte joined him 
with infantry and gims; and Turenne immediately 
ofdered all the boats on the river to be secured, that 
he might have the means at hand of crossing the 
Seine. Two bridges were forthwith prepared ; and by 
means of them the foragers were enabled to supply 
the army with bread, which was reduced to only five 
days' consumption in possession, and to obtain hay 
and com for the cavalry, who had been without any 
sinoe their arrival. Entrenchments were likewise 
thrown up around the camp, which abutted on its 
right on the Seine, and a wood occupied by chasseurs 
on the left. While the King's army was thus occu- 
pied for its better security, the Prince de Cond6 came 
forth from Paris, and joined the Lorrainers near 
Ablon ; and the combined forces forthwith entrenched 
themselves in a camp within cannon-shot of the Koyal 
army. The rebel army was now the more numerous 
of the two, and, with Paris in its power, the better 
supplied in every way. But the Viscount did not 
sleep for a moment In order to prevent his su^^^^^i^ 
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' 1652. from being curtailed on the side of Corbeil, he seizeA 
and got poHACflHion of the Ch&teau d'Ablon, which 
covered the operations of his foragers almost over the 
entire district between Orleans and Paris. Cond£ 
liad hoped to starve out the King's army, but by 
this in(;anH it remained in its camp in full efficiency 
for five or six weeks, strongly entrenched and unas* 
sailable. 

Pubricfbr- In this interval the t>opulation of the great capital 
mont in fornenttjd with indescribable intrigues, then the Cardinal 
Cund^ falU ^^ M^if' aspired to seize the power and influence that 
nick: Tu- Cardinal Mazarin had for the moment lost by hit 
inaVchcH to tt^>«cnc(j. ^'lio Court had removed again to Compi&gne, 
BeuliM. and a d(>j)utation was sent there by the rebel Govern- 
ment, wliich the King, with dignified haughtiness, re- 
fused to receive, even from the part of his unole, the 
Due d^Orleans. On the 14th Se]:)tcmbcr De Bets - 
himH(?lf led out a deputation of the clergy of Paris, Tbif 
was received, but with coldness ; and they carried back 
wit)) them to the; city a written answer. In the mean 
while the citizens resented every day more and more 
the violence of the rebel troops, and became more 
and more impatient to reconcile themselves with the 
Court. Under these circumstances the Queen Mother 
thought that it would best advance a reconciliation 
with the capital to withdraw the troops of the King 
from its gates ; and the Viscount was consulted m to 
the means of doing this with safety, since the advance 
of autumn had begun to rciruler the operations of war 
hazardous. 1'urenne learnt that Cond^ had gone back 
to Paris in bad healtli ; and ho therefore felt the lets 
risk in |)utting his army in the field with only M. de 
liorraine to oppose him. Accordingly in the night of 
the 4th October he d(;filed in great silence along the 
river side, and before daylireak reached Corbeil with- 
out interruption. For greater caution, although the 
enemy had not discovered his retreat, he secured bii 
army from a surprise by palisades and barricades, and 
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allowed them to rest here that night. The next day 1651 
k continaed his march in two columns, taking such " 
pecautions in respect to discipline and diligence, that if 
tiie enemy had overtaken them they could readily have 
d^loyed to receive them ; and in this way they marched 
to Meaux, where they crossed the Marne, and thence by 
Mort-rEv^ue to the neighbourhood of Senlis. 

This successful withdrawal of the King's army in the The Coi 
hee of the rebels and Lorrainers completely destroyed ^ , 
tiie little loTe and respect which yet remained to this yice, re- 
mny from the Parisians ; and the Prince de Conde *J"^* ^ 
listened to withdraw all his forces to Laon, where 
Fnensaldana rested with the entire Spanish army. As 
ioon as the capital was relieyed from the presence of 
iny armed force, the Eoyalists raised their heads, and 
i krge body of thesa repaired to the Court to implore 
the King not to delay a moment in returning to Paris. 
Tuenne on the 14th October personally witnessed the 
passage of Condi's army from Courteuil in their way to 
Champagne, and immediately repaired to influence the 
King to take this step. He represented to His Majesty 
how desirable it was to avail himself of this moment 
of disgust for the Frondcurs, and to reanimate the 
enthusiasm of his own army, which had suflered many 
privations, the recollection of which the enjoyments 
of the capital would soon efiectually obliterate. Per- 
suaded by these reasons, the Court removed first to 
Saint Germain, where it rested a few days, and 
on the 21st October started for the capital. On near- 
ing the Bois de Boulogne, however, an alarm, inten- 
tional or otherwise, was raised, and the King, the 
Queen Mother, and the Mar6chaux de Vellerin and Du 
Plessis held a consultation about the King's carriage, 
and agreed that they had better not attempt this 
dangerous risk to the person of the King. The 
Viscount alone adhered firmly to his first opinion, 
and implored them to go forward ; for that to go back 
at such a moment would be ten times more prejudicial 
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1652. to the Kojal cause than the attempt could be, since 
such an evidence of fear would unite every adversary 
against the Crown. Anne of Austria, with her heredi- 
tary courage and boldness of character, acceded to the 
reasons urged by Turenne ; and Louis XIY., mounting 
his horse, and placing himself at the head of his g^uards, 
entered the city by the Forte St. Honor^, amidst the 
universal acclamations of the people, and took up his 
residence in the Louvre. 
Turenne The Mar6chal remained at the Court until he saw 

it^^r *^** ^1^0 ^oy^ authority was substantially established; 
successful when he returned to the army on the 30th October, 

close of the iiopinff to prevent the enemy from quietly assuminff 
campaign. r o r j ^ ^ o 

their winter quarters, and to take advantage of the 
favourable moment to augment the forces of the King; 
for Turenne had not above 10,OQO men under arms, 
and the combined forces counted at least 25,000 men. 
The Marechal, however, marched straight towards the 
enemy from the side of Lorraine; and, crossing the 
Mouse, behind which river they were posted, at Vau- 
coulours, ho obliged thom to decamp. On the 2nd 
November the Viscount rested at Balieux ; on the 5th 
he crossed the Marne at Dizy, near Epemay ; and on 
the 16th he reached Yitry, regulating his own course 
by the movements of his enemies. At St. Mihel he 
had a disagreement with the Marechal de la Fert6, be- 
cause he had supplied his army with provisions within 
the districts of his government of Nanci; and this 
" aigreur " was somewhat increased by his undertaking 
the siege of Bar le Due, while De la Fert6 had sat 
down before Ligny, Voyd, and Commerci; for these 
places, being feebly garrisoned, made little resistance. 
Cond6, retiring towards the frontiers of Champagne, 
captured Chateau-Porcien, Khetel, Monson, and Mane- 
hoult; but suddenly he turned aside to gain Dam* 
villiers, in Luxemburg ; and Turenne, having thus driven 
him out of the kingdom, marched to Stamville; where 
on the 25th November he heard that Fu^saldafia 
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bad separated hit annj from that of Cond^. Tu- 1652. 
renne now resolved to take advantage of this state " 
of a^Gurs to regain possession of Bar. He had only 
field gons with him ; but he boldly carried them for- 
ward within half range of the walls, and before sunrise 
be opened fire, and efOscted a breach. The difficulty, 
however, still remained of getting across the wet ditch, 
which was too broad to be sensibly filled with the 
rubbish of the breached wall. However, the energy 
and genius of the Viscount overcame most obstacles. 
He sought out ladders, planks, barrels, &c., from the 
neighbouring farms, and on them his troops dashed at 
the breach, from which the defenders fled, and were 
driven by the besiegers through the upper town into 
the castle. The same day Cardinal Mazarin arrived in 
Turenne's camp with reinforcements, under the com- 
mand of Marechal d*Aumont and the Duke d'Elbeuf. 
Information also came in, that Conde was advancing by 
the Vaubecourt road to the relief of the castle ; and it 
waa agreed that De la Fert^ should march with 8000 
in£uitry and all the cavalry to meet the Prince, while 
the rest of the army continued the siege. The 
Viscount sent to urge De la Fert^ to attack 
vigorously, for the rebels had only just reached the 
town, and were sure to be plundering and getting 
drunk, and necessarily in great disorder. But De laFert^ 
not liking the interference, and jealous at all times of 
Turenne, instead of obeying orders, came back to the 
camp, to desire the advice of the Cardinal ; and before he 
could return to his command Conde had thought fit to 
net fire to the place and decamp. After this the 
castle of Bar le Due surrendered in a few days. Ligny 
shortly afterwards capitulated; and, notwithstanding 
the severity of the winter, the campaign terminated 
glorioiuly ; and on the representation of the Marechal 
that it would liazard the destruction of the entire army to 
continue operations, he established his quarters on the 
banka of the river Aisne on ttie 1st January, 1658. 



165B. Tliiti winter campaign continued, notwitbstandiir^i 
tlie Hevcrity of the season, and (Jh&teau Porcien aTB^ 
Tureniiu'ii VerviiiH were lieuieged and taken : uo that it was the Bwd 
wttrriage. j<^y|,rijttry, 105Ji, l)efbre 'J'lirenne quitted hie conimaad 
and repaired to Paris, wliere he went to be mamad 
His wife was Charlotte Cauniont, only daughter and 
heiress of the Jiuke de la Force, a Protestant peer, and 
Mar^chal of Fraiice, wlio had had the good fortune to 
escape the massacre of Hi. Jiartliolomew. The panegy- 
rist of her mind and temper, her delicacy, modesty, 
simplicity, and sweetness, says not a word of her person. 
Tliere was no issue of the marriage. 
lie retuniti Cardinal Mazarin, who, as we have seen, arrived at 
iimnd:*^""* 'i'urenne's army wlu.*n occupied with the siege of Bar, 
Ooiid6 in remained with it until the operations before Verrins 
tr^lij^'u 1 ^^^^ concluded, when he repaired to Paris, where be 
thu I'urlia- was received with o})en favour by the King, wlio con- 
nieiit, a7th Jucted him in his own carriage through the city, 
Voltaire says, ^' Louis XIV. le re^ut comme un p6re,0t 
le peuple comme un mattre." Ue resumed his charges 
as l)efore, and in recomposing tlie Council of Btate gave 
Mar6chal de Turenne a prominent place among the 
new councillors. I^lieir iirst act was to determine that 
the V^iscount should return to his command, and that 
a vigorous effort should be made to crush the rebelUon 
in (Juyenne. 'J*he J'arliament, rendered again obsequious 
to the Jioyal mandai^e, issued a decree on the 27tb 
March, condemning the Prince de Conde to death '' par 
contumace." 
Turenne The preceding campaign had lasted so far into 

["f'hth***' the sj>ring, that it was late in tlie year 1663 before 
July: it was reiicwed. Jt was near the end of the month 

**^'"^ri- *'^ tJune when Turenne sat down before lihetel 
witli the <)!' ^be river Aisne, and estal)lished his head quarters 
^^l)uniurdJj. three leagues from the place. The enemies had two 
armies in the field — one quartered at Luxemburg, and 
tlie other beliind the 8aml)re, at J^a Capelle. The 
Mar^chal saw that tliese two corps d'arm^e could not 
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Unite any where but after an interval of four or five days ; 1653. 
and, as Rhetel had a garrison of less than 1000 men, 
lie thought he could accomplish its capture without in- 
terruption : and in effect it only resisted for three days, 
and capitulated on the 8th July. The Eoyal army 
then marched towards La Oapelle, and were gratified 
hy the arrival of the King and the Cardinal, who 
joined them on their march on the 25th, and took up 
their quarters at Ribemont, while the two armies lay 
within a quarter of a league from each other. The 
King held a council accordingly as to the course 
best to be pursued, for Turenne had but 7000 foot and 
10,000 horse, to oppose 30,000 Spaniards well supplied 
with artillery and every necessary. They counted 
16,000 infantry, 11,000 cavalry, and 30 or 40 guns. 
Some advised that the Royal army should be divided, 
cavalry and infantiy, into the strong places where 
the horse could be rendered available to prevent 
the foragers of the enemy from obtaining supplies. 
Others recommended that the army should be held 
together, in order to dispute the passage of the rivers 
that intervened between them and the capital. The 
Viscount differed in opinion from both, and considered 
that the army should on no account be divided ; which 
he thought might altogether imperil its existence. 
But he showed that the great disproportion of infantry 
rendered it impossible to dispute the passage of rivers 
against such a preponderance of assailants. He con- 
sidered it best to keep the army together, and to 
follow their opponents wherever they might go, and 
observe them as closely as possible without a battle ; 
80 as to prevent their undertaking any operation of 
consequence, for fear of their being deprived of 
their supplies. As this advice was the one adopted, 
the King, who saw no prospect of excitement from 
such a campaign, returned with the Cardinal to 
Paris. 

The enemy broke up on the 1st August ; and enter- Hocroi ui- 
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1653. ing France between the valley of the Somme on Hb 
"~ right, and that of the Oige on the left of their line rf 
by the march, they cantoned between St. Qoentin and Ham, 
Spaniardg, and thence on Chauni. This movement threatened 
^^ ' Compiegne, Pontoise, Creil, and Porte Ste. Maxenoe, 
and indeed, in its ultimate course, Paris itsdl 
Turenne marched bv the bank of the Somme, bat woold 
not cross that river until he saw what coorse Cond£ 
would take. On the Srd August the Mar6chal was at 
Fayence, and on the 5th towards Noyon ; while the 
enemy marched from Chauni to Roye, which latter 
place they besieged ; Turenne looking on, wondering 
what they might do next, but feeling indifferent as to 
the loss of the few men who composed the garrisoiL 
On the 9th they appeared to have the intention of 
liesicging Corbie; and the Viscount sent M. da 
Schomberg with a detachment of 150 horse and 100 
foot to defend it. The scouts brought intelligeiiee 
that, in order to undertake this siege, a great oanToy 
of all things needful was about to be sent up to the 
Spaniards out of Cambray. Turenne, in the look oafc 
for it, separated himself from his baggage, passed the 
Somme at Ham, and marched all night to intercept 
the convoy at Bapaume; but before mid-day he re- 
ceived advice that it had passed him. He therefore 
thought it prudent to take up a position on the 
13th near Mont St. Quentin, at a village called Tin- 
cour, where the ravine of Koiset protected his right, 
and a scarped hill, well covered with wood, his left. 
Here he threw up five or six redans, in which he 
placed the thirty guns in security ; all which in two 
hours rendered his army quite secure. Cond^ ooold 
not induce his Spaniards to attack the King's forces 
in this position ; and accordingly for two or three days 
the opposing armies remained in presence, and con* 
tented themselves with occasional skirmishing and 
interchange of fire. On the 16th, at daybreak, there 
was a stir in the enemy's camp; and the Yiscoimt, 
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tteeftaiii what it might portend, fient the yoting Duke 1658. 
<^ Fork, who lerred on hin staff, and a dozen gay officers, 
vdl mocmted, to patrol into their camps. They boldly 
went in^ 1^ to the hots of the infantry, and before the 
Riar-giiafd had quitted it; but they discovered that 
tihey were in order of march towards Ht. Qaentin. 
With great decision Torenne detected their object ; 
sad de^Kitehed H. de Beaujeu, one of his Lieutenant- 
QtaenlM^ with a light detachment of cavalry and 
iahatrjf to march with all expedition, and throw them- 
sehresy before the enemy coold arrive there, into Guise, 
whidi he thought it was the intention of Conde to 
besiege, Beanjea fulSlled his allotted task so well, 
tibat be entered the place befiore M. Doras at the head 
of 9O0O bene could invest it. Cond^, seeing himself 
forestalled, tamed aside to Coulaincourt, and Turenne, 
following up M. de Beaujeu's march, reached Ham ; so 
tibat the river Bomme just divided the two armies. 
After another delay of a fortnight, the Spanish army 
marched away, and on the 1st September sat down 
before Houson and Bocroi^ to lay siege to both places 
at once. 

After tiiese two sieges, which lasted till the 27th Close of 
September, nothing considerable occurred between the ^ ^^^ 
two armies. The Spaniards had the intention of Cond^ re- 
laying nege to Bethune ; but events at the other V"^ ^ 
extremity of France altogether changed the prospects 
of the Court. The Duke de Condale, son to the Duke 
d'Epemon, had been sent to take the command of 
the Boyal troops, to oppose Marsin, who commanded 
for Gondii in Bordeaux ; and the Duke de Yend6me 
ascended the CHronde with a squadron of ships. This 
<3ombined attack thus threatened, alarmed the foction 
of the Orm&a, whose influence was centered in i^or- 
deaux, and who resolved to make terms with the King; 
and the Prince de Conde and the Prince de Conti 
finding themselves under the necessity of submitting 
to terms, the submission of the city was completed on 
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1653. the 16th September. The rebellion of La Fronde ^iW 
~" now at an end, and there was not a subjoet of any note 
in arms againnt their Sovereign in France, ezccptiog 
a Prince of the Blood, and a few personal followen. 
Tlio Prince de Cond^^ pronounced a traitor by pubUc 
decree, was received by the Oovemor of the Netherlandi 
at BruHselH with all the honoiini accorded to the Arch- 
dukcB of the House of Austria. Of his own act he 
made over to the enemies of his country all the placet 
in France that had been taken by the rebels from the 
Kin^^, and was made Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of Spain. Henceforth, therefore, we are to regard the 
enemy as including Cond6 and the Spaniards. The 
Fr(*nch troops, now set at liberty by the torminatioii 
of the Civil War, enabled the King to take a yigorous 
offensive ; and Turenne was directed to march to corer 
Pi(tardy: but the campaign came to an early dote 
under these altered circumstances. 
1054. Before the armies took the field in 1654, Louis XIV. 

nwawl ^^'^^^ ^^^ solemn coronation at Kheims, so that it was 
by the already the month of July before military operations 
uml"!"""^"' commenced. On the 3rd of that month the Mar^chil 
C()fi(li% was startled by a sudden announcement that the 
*'"^^' Spaniards had quite unexpectedly advanced and laid 

siege to Arrns. The siege was apparently somewhat 
of a sudden thought; information may have reached 
the Spaniards that the place was insufficiently garri- 
soned, or the siege of Stenay, which had been under- 
taken by Faber, had offended tlu} Prince de Cond^, for 
that town formed part of his possessions ; and Turenne 
seemed resolv(;d to have it. Tlie Count de Mondejeu, who 
afterwards became Mar^chal Schulemberg, a Oennan 
who had been brought up in the family of the Yisoount, 
was at this time Governor of Arras. Not expecting 
to bo besieged, ho had sent out his horse to form a 
flying detachment under Do Bar, and these men were 
thus shut out of the place by the investment, so that 
the garrison was reduced to 2500 infantry and 100 
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cayalry. Turenne, however, contrived by conBiderabte 1654. 

•ddresg, to throw in 500 or 600 horse before the 14th, "" 

when all further ingress was rendered impossible. 
The Mar^chal's army numbered about 14,000 men, 

the Spaniards 25,000 ; so that he prudently considered 
that it was better to defer operations against the be- 
fiegers until the time when they were in the height 
of the excitement of a siege, and until he could get up 
supplies, and be in a condition to act with some per- 
tinacity as well as vigour ; because he considered in 
his experience that the morale of a besieged force is 
more easily sustained at the commencement, than 
when resistance had become wearisome; and that 
when interference from without had commenced, it 
had always a bad effect within if it were diminished 
or altogether stopped, which, if undertaken incon*- 
siderately, might be the results 

The Viscount, having not only reconnoitered the Turenne 
lines of circumvailation thrown up by the besiegers, ^3^ 
but also obtained information as to their occupation, to raise the 
discovered that they included four separate campsv "®fi^® °^ 
The one to the north, where lay the Spaniards under 
Faensaldaiia, having the Lorrainers on the right and 
the Archduke with the Flemings on the lefb. The fourth, 
under the Prince de Cond^, was directly opposite, to- 
wards the south, and across the road to St. Quentin. 
The Koyal army, under the Mar^chal D*Hocquincourt 
and De la Fert^, were ordered by Turenne to post them* 
selves as close to the enemy's lines as possible. The 
consequence of which was, that many men were picked 
off by the musketeers, and it was urged that no amount 
of vigilance could prevent the danger of an attack from 
the works with little or no notice. The Viscount, how- 
ever, knew with whom he had to deal, and that the 
Spaniards in their front had such inveterate habits of 
form that it would involve much detail before they 
could venture on any aggressive measure ; moreover the 
river Scarpe covered the right of the position assumed ; 
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00 iiKNiit otQ tiA Tonu oUtrvienHifio, 

1054. Aiul HH it WHU only Itridp^od witlihi ilio lititm oIono in Iho 

"^ (Miy, tlion* otntM not In* nny nuuhinoil tiitiiok ilmt ih)uI(1 

not ho ^tmnliMl iv^tiiniii hy viKiliuion ; no timi iho n*- 

n|M»oiivt» rnrim tViirm^u* won* dinuitml <»o fortify iho 

^rtnind in fVoni of ihoir rcwpooiivo omn|Hi. 

T\\o n\vjfi(o, whon niioo ooninionoiMl, wiiii ptimuM with 
vi^ottr ; iho inuinhm, Imvinif Umx o|MmtMl on iho tii^lit 
ofilit* I'Mli, worn pn^Mod forward in (tpiio of iho m<Nii 
<*norff(«iio oppoHition from tho ^nrriiton ; no ilmi in 
mwon wtMtkn Mu* lM«Hi(t^t«ni nnulo » lod^mimti on ihn 
oonnittrnrHr]) of ilio ndvnncMMl dtmuluni*, find wnm on 
tlio point of iMiptnrin^ i1u« A(\joinin^ homwork. M . di* 
Mondojon. liowovor, Ix^^nn U} 1n« nr^nion iho aoverinK 
nnny to art for ilioir HMxiKinnm*. Thn Vinnoiini, how- 
ov(*r, kiutw iliai ^ovornoiit of hoiiin^tMl plnron Km in ih« 
haltit t)f ** (n*yin^ out li(*foro ih(«y an* miioh huri/* and 
aooonlin^ly doltivtMl oporaiionn till ho rocoivcKl infor- 
niaiion tltai Sionay liitd falltni, and ihni iho irtH)piiwhn 
lind oiipttinMl it Wftro on ttiaroh for iho lioyal (!am|). 
Undor iliono oinMnuKianooN iho 2ii\\ An^tini wan AxikI 
for iho aiim^k of ilio Hnon, For iht* n^aNonn thut havo 
l)oon naniod, m woll an fnnn a holiof ihai iho ddbnco 
waM woiikoni ai that point, it wan nniolviHl in Miorm 
n(tar tho jnnotion of ilio two rnnipM of FtionMildalla 
and Do HoIIm. Tho Ahhi^y of Si. Kh)y, whioh \ny dit- 
iaohod, wan ooonpiod hy a (h»iarhtnoni of iho <mmny | 
and tlion'fon* wiih flrnt noo\m»d. Tho pn^paraiionN wi»w 
ihon niado for th(« aHNatilt; tlinni faliin aiiaokn hoinif 
dinM'tod to ho inado, to itHHint th(* n«a1 ono. Kanh unkliiff 
waN Hitppliod with fitMoitutn anci loioh iuiplomonit an 
won* (h^oniod noooHHary to n«mov(* tho ohiiiaohm thnj os- 
pootod to Jiavo to onoonntor ; and iho army movo<l In 
ilio ^nMitoMi HJIonoft ttnd onh^r all ihnniffh iho ni|{ht| 
and at hn'ak of day won* ho forniod an U% tnaroh in two 
loiiK linoH diroot tipon tho faoo of tho workM. Ill© And 
W(*nt rapidly anMailod, i\w ditidi onmMml, and tho pill* 
fiach*H nMoovod ; itnd, with Iomh opptmiiion than WNi tx* 
p(*ot(Mh thoy aHHatdtod tho Hotmnd rampariM, ami, pl«<Hnf( 
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the white flag upon the top, crossed it successfully in 1654. 
several places. The Spaniards and Lorrainers, sur- ~" 
prised and alarmed, made haste to flee; and Conde, 
seeing his flanks endangered, got his men together and 
joined the camp of the Archduke. They then concerted 
an attack upon the straggling conquerors, who were in 
search of plunder ; but in a short time a marshalled 
phalanx, accompanied by guns, was seen to advance 
upon them. This had, been prepared by the forethought 
of Turenne, who marched with it in person ; and 
Conde soon saw that the game was up, and marched 
away, taking the road to Cambray, where he was joined 
by another division of the army, led by Marsin. 

The proverbial fortime of war was seen in this affair, Composi- 
as it may be seen in the boasted successes of every army. o°^ ofthe 
The camp of the besiegers was very extensive. It was force, 
intersected by the river Scarpe; and the terre plein in '^'^"^^ 
many places was occupied with works of contravallation, in the 
trenches, and field-works, facing the city of Arras. The siege. 
«iemy's army was composed of many nations, — Spanish, 
German, Flemish, French, Italians, and volunteers of 
many kinds. Treasure of all sorts was spread in the 
sight of the attackers ; and personal conflicts to obtain 
it were every where going on. No wonder, th^i, that 
Mar^chal Turenne has left this opinion in his '* M6- 
moires:" " II est certain que si M. le Prince eut pu mener 
quelques regimens d*infanterie avec sa cavalerie, qu'il 
eut oblige toute I'armSe du Roi a se jetter dans Arras, 
tant la confusion ^tait grande des que Ton futentre dans 
les lignes." But in truth the " epouvante etait tres- 
grande dans son armee.'' The alarm among such a 
heterogeneous body of men could not easily be re- 
strained under the circumstances of surprise and flight; 
and it is a remarkable instance of the sterling qualities 
in the two principal leaders of the opposing armies, that 
Turenne could move against Conde in the midst of the 
confusion with a well-oi^anized force, and that the 
Prince could assemble a considerable body, and march 
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OH IfKNUI l»K LA roVH hUvVKHlHtltf 

Uifii. liwuy oni of iUt* <;«iii|*, tuid ahm^ilM^ liif(li ftmi, ill fJW' 
r<iwfi </r'l<fr. TIkj n*»iijli wiu» prirM;i|mJly oivitii^ Up tlw 
iinyii'Mini^ pliulttiu, iip/^iiinMl wlii/jh Um? niln;! ftfrtsim irutd 
it) tin*,tinnrti i\tt*mHtiUt*H iti vttin, Mon^ ilian mxiy'thrm 
lt'u*t',t*ti oi' artUitiUi't*. of nil titi\i\fri*Mf nuA riiucli mt^^a up' 
jmntl, w^^nf fouiKl in iUtummff or in iUa nit^t^ \Hiiiitriimi 
(umI tthoiii #5<MMI tnau wttrt*. mihttr tnmUi \frminutrn or 
ki\U't\ In tiMf tuiuiWiii. T\u* Kirif^^N trotffm hmt Um 
«;itlM'r kWUui tir wimndtui, uud im outi of tu]it$, Tu- 
ri*.tiw'f htiwtivi'r, hiui a fioriMi kilWl iirMW hirri, urid rn* 
if<?iv4f<l n roniiiMJon rmiri a munki^AftiW in Urn firtDf 
Ah^^ TIm^ Diiliij of Vork, in Urn " M/jfmrtr<* dv<f0 « 
f;lmnii;i<?riNt/i<; ftrMfc<loi<{ of Tiinmuttf (?vindnK Iiim oon* 
fttfini ford Uifinj;hi. ** l^mt tUi jourN ttvani PiiiiiU|iM, M, 
d<; Tunttiui^ n<t p^frJuii (tiicunc o<!<;iiNif;fi An NVnirdbotiir 
Hv<v{ 1<;m o(fi<;i<frN <1<i lu nmni^nf <loni il N'y fulUii piwtidre, 
<?i <l<i lar/tNiMiun'Mf <|u'on jioiirraii prokiil;1i?m<^ii tmuver. 
11 U*M inNiriiiMttii da tw <|u'il fallflii fuira, Nuivarii liM diflK* 
nmitiu tn',t»MUmH <;i 1<^ M/;<;i<l<?nM <|iii itonmuani ^rrivitr ; 11 
U*Mr rtuiommnudH uHrUruidhit^uirUmmfUluinim Utnordrtf 
i{Htind iU Ht*,rfiU*.ui ttuirftu dsiuu lau W^uim ; tin unUmiioifit 
\n\nHiir iivtiuiii*r irop vli^^ imrrAu^uti vm iMtmii la nunmni 
^^^ j/liiN <;}mtoijilhMi% <'i l<i i<fnm (li» <;riM<f; d*olMonr«f 
iin<f ^nin<l<< ttU<;niion <^ iinM ^'Xiiifi^f (iiik;i|jltiM$, y *ywii 
l>liiN di'i dnuy^i^r <l'<ni Aim cImNM/i <|u*il n*y tmniit d« 
\n*\ui*. h y <;nin;ry |mn!<{<|iril ftilUii N^iiiUmdnf quo touiw 
li'N fori'A*M i*.uui*.tu\i*M di*M i\\iMi\i*.r% voUinN An liim qui 
«<rrAii fon;/; y i^nnl/^'rai^^ni Miir 1<;m iiiiMi|UMim \ qu'il im 
fiilliiii |ioini t^m\^i*.r dWW droit ^ la villi*, (|ii*jl fidlnit 
All f'^;nirttir<i UitiYt']M*r \i*. lon^ d<f la lif^u* <?i <m cIimm^ 
l<?M min^ftniN uvitni <jij«^ d^tl^'r mu immmm,^* 'V\iifk r«id# 
NorrMdliinfj^ lil«t ili<« 1i<troi<? n|><'i;<'1m;m wliii;)i linciijut hi** 
Umum \mi \uio i\u*. mouiliM of ih<'ir lj4^<wi, Uttt 
hiiv/i*.\itr liiihi Ui<;Mi} <^inv<frNaiionttl luldreMMtff am madi 
tiy l<;a4l<;rN of iroo|M, it may U^ |in9<lii;ai«<l tliat th«jr 
}iav<i il^fir liHiffuhM^Mt, and i<tnd to ^/>o<l rvniiiltff, 
*f\\»i lUmti 'VUtt day afU^r ArraM wiot ihiiN r<di(;v<f<l, iho I>ttk# of 
rwCuni* u» Yf^rk waM d<M(pai<;hMl wiUi 2(XX) Ik^im* U) Vartmne, to 
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ttoort the Court ; and Louis XIY., and the Cardinal 1654. 
Minister, and a grand cortege, entered Arras, where ^ ,'~ 
they remained some days, while the army were can- whither 
toned in the abandoned huts of the Spaniards in the Turenne 
e^tored camp round about. But on the 31st August, NSJember * 
when the army marched towards Cambray, the Court 
letomed to Peronne ; and shortly afterwards, as there 
was no appearance of further work of interest, the 
Song returned to Paris, and the Mar^chaux de la Fert^ 
ind D'Hocquinceurt quitted the army ; but Turenne, 
constant to his duty, kept the field, and on the; 3rd 
September crossed the Scheldt at Thun St. Martin, 
where he threw a bridge across the river. Marching 
onwards by Cambray towards Valenciennes, he sud- 
deoly turned aside on the 16th to Quesnoy, where the 
Spaniards had begun to level the walls, and had left a 
mudl detachment to effect this work. Turenne re- 
iolved to restore the ramparts, and gave immediate 
orders that this should be done. Accordingly the army 
rested in the vicinity until the 9th November, when 
the Mai^^chal repaired to Paris, where his presence had 
become necessary from political considerations. 

The Cardinal de Eetz had escaped from prison, and 1656. 
had succeeded in making his way to Spain, and thence Turenne 
to Roroe^ where Pope Innocent X. had received him with accommo- 
wery great distinction. This incident revived hopes dation be- 
and expectations ; for although the storm of civil war ^®®" *^® 
had subsided, the ocean was still agitated from the the Parlia- 
reflux of the waters. The young King, however, car- ™ent, 
ried everj thing with a high hand; and when the 
Parliament raised a discussion upon the affairs of the 
Mint, Louis XIV., in April, held a " Bed of Justice," 
to which he repaired in person, and forbade the members 
to interfere in any matter of State. Then, after having 
thus briefly signified his will, he quitted the chamber 
without hearing a word. This autocratic conduct created 
a ferment : remonstrances on the one side, were fol- 
lowed by imprisonment on the other ; until the Car- 
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1655. dinal Minister called in the prudent aid of Marshal de 
"" Turenne to reconcile the disturbed spirits ; and he, with 
his accustomed moderation and influence, succeeded in 
accommodating a difference that might have reyived 
the Civil War for a far more justifiable cause than that 
of La Fronde. 
Landreoies It was the 9th June, 1655, when the army again took 
^^,^^ the field. Turenne chose the province of Hainault for 
and taken, his operations, and Quesnoj for his base. The Prince 
l»t July, ^ag already at Mons, where he rendezvoused with the 
Spanish forces. The contending armies were at this 
time of nearly equal strength. It was, under such cir- 
cumstances, bold in the Viscount to resolve upon a 
eiege which must destroy this equality. However, 
with the forethought of a great warrior, he had pre- 
determined to undertake the siege of Landrecies from 
the moment he had, at the end of the previous cam- 
paign, secured possession of Quesnoy, which, during the 
winter, he had crammed full of every kind of needful 
provision for this object. The French corps d'arm^ of 
De la Ferte and Turenne being assembled at Guise, 
they suddenly broke up their camp on the ISth, and 
invested Landrecies : and the soldiers worked with so 
much good will and diligence that in five days a very 
respectable line of circumvallation protected their ope- 
rations, while supplies for a month were stored within 
them. The Prince de Cond^, not deeming it possible 
that Turenne could have supplied his camp in so short 
a time, marched to occupy Vadencourt in Picardy, 
between Ghiise and Landrecies, in order to prevent 
the King's army from forming magazines. But after 
resting there till the 7th, and finding that his presence 
did not disturb the siege, he turned aside to La F^ie, 
where the Court had taken up its quarters, from which 
he forced the King to retire for better security to 
Laon. In the mean time the Viscount got near 
enough to the walls of Landrecies to fix his mines 
upon the two bastions of the face he besieged, which 
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rendered the breaches practicable; so that the place 1655. 
surrendered on the 1st July. The rebels attempted — 
nothing considerable in the way of interruption, but 
remained about Yadencourt until they heard that Lan- 
drecies had capitulated, when they retired in hot haste 
to Cambray, and took up a position behind the Sambre 
and the Scheldt, between Mons and Val^iciennes. 

The combined enemy opened the sluices from both Tnrenne 
the rivers, which rendered the approach of an attacking *f^, 
army exceedingly difficult. Turenne reconnoitered the 19th Aug. 
Spanish lines ; and as the King had joined the army, 
and it was deemed politic that he should be seen at ^ 

its head in an enemy's country, the army descended 
the valley of the Sambre as far as Thuin, and thence 
to Bavai on the 11th August. At a council of war held 
before the King, the next day, the Viscount explained 
the difficulty of forcing the Spanish position, now co- 
vered with inundations and bristling with artillery ; and 
proposed to turn it, and so to render all these defences 
useless. Accordingly the army moved upon Bouchain. 
The Spaniards, in spite of the Prhice, immediately de- 
serted their camp, and marched to St. Amant, in order 
to be nearer Valenciennes. The Boyal army continued 
its course, and on the ISth reached Neuville on the 
Scheldt, across which they threw two bridges. A 
flying detachment under M. de Castelnau was imme- 
diately passed to reconnoitre the line of march of the 
Spanish army, with directions to approach them as 
near as possible, and, if the opportunity offered, to 
force them to engage. He found them in march 
towards Conde, and immediately informed the Mar6- 
chal of his discovery, who forthwith marched to the 
front, where he detected the enemy actually moving 
away on Toumay, having destroyed the bridge across 
the Scarpe. As Turenne thought it of no use to follow 
them further, he sat down before Conde, where a garri- 
son of 2000 men had been placed by the Spaniards : but 
the works were of no strength ; and accordingly the place 
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1655. ftirrtinderod, sotnowhat to iho astonishmont of both 
"~ arinios, on tlio lOth August, the thinl day afbor it had 
boon iuvoHtod. During iho sio^o a dotai^hmcnt of •oven 
or oight nquiulronR iindor M. do Dunfii-Habutin waa 
Bont ont on a foraging party into the villages about 
tho Scheldt. Here he was intemipteil by a body of 
the ononiy, who lay at anihuBoade, into which the 
King^D troops foil, and won^ discomfited with consider* 
able loss. In Uum coniliot a standard of tho Iloyal 
regiment foil into the liands of the troops of Gondii 
who Honi it in to ilio King by a trumpet. But His 
Mi\joHty roftiHod io roooivo any eourtesy fVom his rebel 
Bubjooi, and aooordingly iho regiment made tho rest of 
the campaign with Huh sad evidence of a lost standard. 
IHippnno, Tho King and iho Cardinal yet remained with the 
•umnumiHl ,^,.„jy . ^^^^ ^^ Louin XIV. always liked the oxcitoment 

to ilttotlU « . .„ , , A \ n v^A ^ » t • 

iho KitifT, of a HiogO) Turonno sat down next before 8t. Quislaill 
Umivoh tho on iho Ainne. Tho country round about was so wet 
wmmRiul ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ groat difliculty ihoy could form the 
ofihoDuko ironolH's, whi(<h filh'd with water as fast as thoy were 
of York. ],Qii^,^vod. NovorihoU'HH, iho place surrendered afber 
throe days of " irancluV ouvorio.** The Spaniards now 
oxpociod iho Hoyal army io march on Drussols ; and 
tho Archduke pontod Fuonsaldafia with tho principal 
portion of iho Spanish infantry at Notre Dame do 
llaUo. There was so nnu'h uncertainty in Turonne*s 
next movO) thai, dreading a greater enter|)riso from so 
groat a (lonoral than iho groaiost cotild have undortakoiii 
ih(7 ])ui all their strong places into the host state of 
dofonct^ and denuded th(> fi(*lds to stipply tho garrisons. 
J)ui as the Mur^H*hal did not eonsider it ])rudont to 
advance into an enemy V ootmtry without socuring his 
sio])s behind him, he monOy o(Mni])iod his army in work- 
ing at the foriificatiims of Condi and St. GuislaiUi and in 
})UHhing his convoys as far forward as possible, in order 
io ])rovido them with nmniiions of every kind. The 
Court quitted the army under those circumstances ; and 
as soon as iho pIac(*H wore in order, the army marched, 
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on the 12th October, for Barliamont, near which, about 1655. 
the 8th November, they took up their winter quarters ; — 
when the Viscount was summoned to Oompiegne to 
attend the King on matters of importance, and left the 
army to the command of the Duke of York, who had 
the commission of Lieutenant- General, and, in con- 
sequence of the absence of all his superiors, now held 
the post of command by right of seniority. 

On the Viscount's anival at the Court, the Cardinal D'Hoc- 
Minister apprised him that he had reason to suspect ^i^J^g?^^ 
treachery on the part of the Mar^chal d'Hocquincourt, pected of 
who, pretending to be discontented at having no com- treachery : 
mand, had been induced by the Duchesse de ChUtillon to of the 
offer to Conde the possession of the two fortresses of ^"Sj*®^ 
Peronne and Ham, of which he was the governor : and j^^ 
Mazarin wished to induce Turenne to approach these 
two places fortes with his army, in order to prevent 
this treason. But the Viscount opposed this desire, and 
showed that it would inevitably drive the Marechal into 
open revolt. He rather counselled that the Duchesse 
should be forthwith arrested; on which D'Hocquincourt, 
finding himself anticipated, and fearing evil to the lady, 
hastened to make terms, and yielded up the govern- 
ment of Peronne and Ham to the King on the pay- 
ment of 200,000 crowns. 

A slight incident, intrinsically of no great importance Hostile 
any way, is recorded to have happened in this cam- ^orrespon- 
paign, which divided Turenne and Cond^ beyond what a tween 
thousand differences of character had long since effected. Cond^ and 
M. de Castelnau had allowed himself to be overreached 
in some affair that had occurred at the bridge of Beu- 
vrage between him and the French officers serving with 
Cond^, in which the King's officers had been outwitted 
and an advantage obtained by the Spanish army. 
In recounting the circumstance to the Cardinal, the 
Viscount stated in his letter that Cond6 had been obliged 
to quit his post at Valencieimcs, and that some of his 
rear-guard had been forced to swim across the Scheldt. 



Ut^4l ^iJ|/H:0«{MU'l } tittti wi'Uttii iUni iff H^ Mmitmhl^ Um\ 
\niith wUU iUa tuifMtttiti yitmrti ttf (^JM ti¥hijft tm Urn 
Vrihrts \ti*t\ \ittnu Hi UU \ttmi ih ih** rtmr-i^mrti ttf Uin 

UulU. *lUu \Mttr WMA tiiiii^nrmi ittUt Urn UmuU ttf 

'* i.ln')\ In fitM \tuunf tiU\ Ut) tiit\i*tritiii $Ui fmhiiMtUtu 
luUtutt h r^vMi)* .'' \i ¥t»*^ UHi Hi h\\ Ui iUmAt^^n t^frnWi 
Ui M\*\i iUuS, Uii urniii [i¥\iHUi\jf Ui i\k*i Vi^fM^ Ati 
\h tfiifUif ^itnth Uti Uit^w Ui l/M Ut* Mtthtitff Urn V)m^^/mM^i 
Ut nuy Umi \itt Umi t$(.r//h(^)y ratt^tiUni tm UUti almt Ut il^^ 
\M4ir^ Uu Uiui iuliihi^\fUu\. 't'U^t iwtt ttmitihi mmt'tUU^ 
ff^y^f A^rLtifl tnr iUn fual ut iUn timtt^miiih ¥/iiU Mm* fHUMtt 
Uitt-irttuftHi M iU^y Uft*\ tUtt^i \tnturtt j Huti U<^^# wtiftt m 
uttriu Umtt^tU \iilUrn \ini¥f*^tt M^^^m* ftrt' ilf^ ^vt^f^MJ^W 

nt i\tn\l l)¥^0- 
I0//0 '^Uu ^^Hf \iSriiS Yt^ U\MUiit\ Ujf M t<$HmUUn'HiiUi ^UM4^ 

M*t^*t*ht, )tt tifi. ^ft,fLntutt^ui tft iUi^ hUt^ ftif Hittiiii Ui i\m MH^W- 
»i*«J.!. !!r ^**'*'^*» ''*'*' ^nU'Ut^^u tt^^'tiuM^ t^tm ttf Urn Kmfmrt^f 
t't'tutyf'ti, I'.tsttUhuhii, vvf^o tutiUi^ti, Hwi WM rttitimtmi Ujif UmjfmfHS 

TwCn ''"" •'"^*" "^ AM^».titt, uHUntt\ fu,9t ttf muit IV.., HUta 
Hutmt*^ nt h\itiUt i Hwi iUu MMr/jMM *U i'Hmmim i^HintlM i^im 
v'r*t h^ ^*lw^u 'tt' l\tts iUtitui tU tfmunitUUm.- Uh Mm* tMmff 

tinU. \tHw\ Um uttttjf nif Itttntiltiti ¥ft$ti lttt$^Ui tt^tt^' Ut VfMiMtt 

^MM*.*. |,y lUii UuU*- VtfiWiU, ittitiUat' in iUn My^uUtig OwIm*, 

VfUn, Ui)nii /UU^LmI }tt )«U ij/uiUttmi Uit'tfiftfftmlUmHii 
\ttti\ Ut^iit Htt^.ttiui\ rt.i lUitttinlti l/y iUa \U(ttfttjff Mui ttttHi 
lithtfti^-r in 1.1**- i*ttt:i\n nt '\n\u\n *\%tt t'muWjf ttf iim 
ihtUn mtitsitiui iUu }ht>it\i l/y t:tt.rr*f)iti^ tt¥ttr iim f^fnj/Ui 
iUti tftmunt J///M)« %i\ i*t*rfUim\ Mttmriu ntrnt ^^^Mw4 

)ttin H t.^iUMljr yf)iU < 'tninWi-U } r*u4, Hi Uf^ UiHimum ttf ii^ 
l*tn^4^tinrt h)hti (*Unt\i'ti t$ttt\ iUti Ifnkti ttf Vnfk Wtfti 

tK^tir^ti itt UiH^ii iU^ Uutii*Uttih Mh'l in nH\i iim tmififiMt 
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of the French annies. Accordingly they took refage 1656. 
in the Netherlands, where they were received with every — 
distinction. 

The Mar^chal had entrusted to Monsieur de Gastel- Turenne 
nan to occupy himself during the winter in filling the J^^y!}®^® 
magazines of Quesnoy, Cond^, and St. Guislain ; but ciennes, 
in the month of May he resumed the command of the ^^^^' 
mtmjf bringing with him a considerable supply of every 
necessary for a siege. The Mar^chal de la Fert^, being 
indisposed, had not rejoined the army ; so that Turenne 
had enough to do in getting every thing ready against 
the opening of the campaign. The Court arrived at La 
Fere ; and it was then determined that as the arrival 
of the new Viceroy at Brussels had evidently retarded 
the assembling of the Spanish army, it might be 
possible to surprise Toumay. Nevertheless this was 
deemed ''too fax afield," until the Viscount's judgment 
was deferred to, and the army marched with that ob- 
ject. However, it was ascertained at Montague, within 
two leagues of that place, that a body of men was en- 
camped under its walls, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. Accordingly Turenne left a detachment 
as well as his field-bridge at Montague (where the 
Scarpe and Scheldt unite), in order to await the arrival 
of 4000 men, whom he expected from Arras; and 
about the middle of June he sat down before Valen- 
ciennes, where his information led him to believe therd 
was only about 2000 infantry and as many hundred 
cavalry in garrison. 

Valenciennes is situated on the Scheldt ; but the siege of 
river is commanded in its course through the city by Valenden- 
the Moimt Azim and the Mount d'Ouy. The groimd trenches 
about is low and marshy, intercepted by two rivulets, opened on 
which here flow into the Scheldt ; and both to the j^^^^ 
north and south of it are considerable inundations. 
The Marquis d'Uxelles, who commanded the corps 
d'arm^ of De la Ferte, invested the place on the side 
of Mount Azim, by the road leading up from Bouchain ; 
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1656. and the Viscount, with the rest of the army, moved 
— up by the roads fix>m Cambraj and Quesnoj, while 
M. de Castelnau laid down a fascine bridge to com- 
municate the two ddvisions across the lower inundation 
and river, and a bridge of boats was thrown over the 
Scheldt below the city, near the Abbey of St. Sauve ; so 
that the very next morning the whole army set to work 
on their lines of circumvallation. This was done with 
so much expedition and goodwiU, that on the third day 
it was^ placed beyond the means of interruption ; and 
on the sixth day the ditch was finished and palisaded, 
and the rampart well formed and sodded. It was only 
just in time. The Spanish army had come up, and 
forthwith commenced making reprisals. Several re- 
servoirs had been already formed near Bouchain, by 
which they could flush the river; and this rendered 
the communications of the two banks so hazardous that 
the besiegers had not means enough to endeavour to 
provide the remedy of a good dyke, that might check 
the rush of waters. For the bridge of fascines was readily 
lifbed, and the inundations were raised to the middle of 
a man. All the cavalry were accordingly sent about to 
collect wood ; and the infantry were employed to bind 
and fix the fagots ; so that at length the besiegers not 
only overcame the inconvenience they had experienced 
from the opening of these reservoirs, but succeeded in 
throwing the water into the city, and flooding more 
than a quarter of it. On the 26th June, as soon as he 
had secured the camp, the Marechal ordered the trenches 
to be opened. 
Cond^com- The Marechal de la Ferte arrived at the army 
rimeto ^i^^^ ^^^ days, and found that by the providence of 
raise the Turenne the Hues had been constructed double, and 
siege of yf[i\^ peculiar care, in his front, because he had thought 
ciennes : ^^ most probable that the attack would be made against 
the latter that side. The first measure of this vexatious man was, 
Quesnoy. ^^ contravention of the wishes of his superior, to fill up 
the second line ; thinking it left him only one ta defend. 
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At the end of three weeks the besiegers had made two 1656. 
lodgments, — one upon the counterscarp of the place, — 
and one upon that of an advanced demilune ; and a 
tenaille had been stormed and carried. It was evident 
that the besieged were disheartened; and a stir was 
observed among the Spanish relieving army for their 
support. Their baggage was seen to march away on 
the road to Bouchain one day ; and the next the entire 
army was ostensibly in order of battle. Turenne, in 
consequ^ice, took stops to avert the attack ; and from 
the information he received, it threatened to come 
(as he had expected) against the camp of M. de la 
Perte. The Count de Marsin, with 4000 men, had 
ahreadj reached St. Amant, and that Mar^chal was 
warned of their approach. On the night of the 16th 
July, Don John and the Prince de Cond^ crossed the 
Scheldt ; and the enemy's army fell with all their force 
on their lines, crossed the ditch, and overcame all re- 
sistance, reaching without much difficulty the quarters 
• of De la Ferte, whom they took prisoner, and marched 
directly down to the city. The attack was likewise 
made on Turenne's quarters; but this was repulsed, 
and, guessing that his colleague would have more diffi- 
culty on his side, although he had heard nothing from 
him, he sent two regiments across the dyke to his assist- 
ance, and ordered four more to follow them ; when, as 
the day broke, he heard cries of joy coming from Va- 
lenciennes, and observed a cessation of fire from the 
French lines, which induced him to send orders to his 
battalions to return, which reached the last detach- 
ment ; but the first had crossed the river, and was 
sacrificed — killed or taken prisoners — before his adju- 
tant could reach them with the Marechal's orders. He 
forthwith ordered all the guards out of the trenches, 
and all the cannon to be withdrawn from the ramparts, 
and employed all the horses he could harness to carry 
them away. With the same diligence he sent fatigue 
parties to throw down the lines in many places, to 
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first person who moved. No one was rash enough 1656. 

to disobey. In such an emergency a leader might 

have called a Council of War; but the Marechal 

reasoned with his officers on the course he thought 

bound to pursue; and their confidence in him was 

such, that they with one accord stood firm. The 

Spaniards remained two whole days in consultation and 

suspense, in which interval a great many of De la Fert6's 

men came back to their ranks ; and Turenne was again 

at the head of so respectable a force, that his adversary 

judged it prudent to march away to invest Cond6, 

Bussi-Rabutin, speaking of this affair in his Memoirs, 

remarks, " H faut bien poss6der la guerre pour en user 

ainsi, et ce sont la des coups de maitre." Le Tellier, 

Secretary of State with the King, writes thus to the 

Mardchal, " Par votre prudence, monseigneur, et par 

une conduite vigoureuse, vous avez r^tabli la reputation 

des armes du Roi. En verity il n'y a rien de plus beau 

que votre campement pres de Quesnoy apres la 

.d^route de Valenciennes: d'avoir ainsi fait t^te aux 

ennemis fort orgueilleux, jusque dans leur pays m^me, 

et de les avoir oblige a se retirer quoique victorieux, 

c'est un coup qui n'appartient qu'aux grands maitres 

de Tart militaire." 

The great Marechal de Turenne, whose ability has Inferiority 

i 1 j.T.i»j.T_ J.X' •!_• i*of Turenne 

been shown to be oi the greatest m every busmess of ^^^ Cond6 

life, does not appear to have arrived at this period to to the Ger- 
that transcendent degree of military strategy to which "J?^* ~^\ 
he attained at a later period. Assuming, according to Swedish 
the views of French history, that the great struggle at generals of 
this period between Turenne and Cond^ was a study of period, 
the art of War • ; it admits of much question whether 

' Voltaire gives this as his opinion : '* Ainsi ces deux hommes 
oppos^ Tun k I'autre d^ployaient les ressources de leur g6nie. 
On les admirait'dans leurs retraites comme dans lenrs victoires, 
dans leur honne conduite et dans leurs fautes mSmcs, qu'ils 
savaient toujours r^parer. Leurs talens arrdtaient tour h tour les 
progr^ de Fune et de I'autre monarchie." 
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1656. the five years' campaigns we have related — 1652, 1656 — 
merit any consideration whatever as a military bigtory. 
Every campaign is a simple reflection of another. A 
fortress is to be besieged or relieved ; and it mostly 
depends upon accident or caprice what town is selected 
for the encounter. At the same time, however, that 
this is the process of French campaigning, we read of a 
much higher school of strategy in Germany; and even 
in England, where, if the art of war is never professed, 
its conduct is always accompanied with the boldest and 
most daring exercise, and where the civil war bad been 
about this same juncture brought to a conclusion by a 
course of energetic exertions that had carried the seat of 
conflict into every comer of the kingdom. In a still less 
degree did the skill of these French competitors attain 
to the great conceptions of Torstenson and his Swedish 
and German compeers, who c^ried their armies from 
the heart of the empire to the shores of the Baltic> and 
from the Ehine to the Oder and the Vistula, with a 
boldness that utterly dwarfs the contest we are now. 
relating. I do not deem it necessary, therefore, to 
continue the details of this war further than by way of 
recapitulation. 

1657. Drawing away from Turenne in his camp at Quesnoy, 
''^®°^ the Prince invested and took the small town of Cond^. 
Cambray ^® Viscount captured La Capelle, and relieved St. 
by Cond^ : Guislain, besieged by Conde, when the campaign of 
taken^3rd ^^^^ ended in November. Turenne took the fidd in 
October. May 1657, and endeavoured to surprise Caml»ray, but 

was defeated by the Prince's vigilance and activity^ 
The Marechal de la Ferte sat down before Montmedi 
in Luxemburg, which, notwithstanding it was only 
garrisoned by 800 men, held out till the 6tb August. 
The Prince thought to relieve it by making a sudden 
attempt on Calais, as a diversion, on 1st July ; but this 
failed. The Yiscount captured St. Yenant on the 14th 
August. The Spaniards besieged Ardres ; bat the 
Viscount being at liberty relieved it from St. Venanty 
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and captured several small places on the Flemish 1656. 
frontier in the course of September. He then suddenly *" 
fen on Mardjk, which capitulated, afber two or three 
days' si^e, on the 3rd October. Towards the end of 
NoYcmber the French withdrew to their frontier, and 
the Spaniards cantoned in the vicinity of Dunkirk. 1658. 

The year 1658, the twenty-fourth of this long war, Mardyk 
opened under very indifferent auspices. Two Marechaux f!!™^^ 
of France grievously committed themselves — ^the one gush force : 
(D'Hocquincourt) deserted to the Spaniards, afber hav- ^^^ 
ing induced the garrison of Hesdin to open their guns Spaniards 
and shut the gates of that fortress on the Bang's per- *? «^rm 
son, and the other (D'Aumont) fell blunderingly into 
an ambush at Ostend, and was made prisoner by the 
Spaniards. The King's army deeply felt this disgrace 
to their uniform. In the mean while the famous Car- 
dinal de Bet2 had joined the Prince de Cond6 at 
Brussels ; and in many parts of the kingdom discon- 
tents were still excited amongst the nobility of the pro- 
vinces, chiefly through the influence of the Duchesse de 
Longueville. France was exhausted by the sacrifices 
she was required to make of her material comforts, and 
longed for peace. The first note of the opening of the 
campaign, was the removal of the Court to Amiens. 
The fort of Mardyk, which had been taken at the close 
of the previous campaign, was now occupied by a garri- 
son of English, under General Morgan, who had been 
sent, accompanied by Lockhart, who had married Crom- 
well's niece, as Ambassador, to serve with the French 
King's army, together with a fleet, the frigates of 
which kept the open sea in the offing to assist the gar- 
rison. The Spanish army, who took the field before Conde 
was sufficiently convalescent to mount his horse, made 
a rather ridiculous attempt to storm the fort of Mardyk 
and to bum the vessels, which failed. The Duke of 
York, who was now serving in the Spanish army, gives 
an account of his being present with Don John, the 
Marquis de Caracena, the Count de Marsin, and their 

TOL. n. O i 
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1658. staff. But although he gives no dates, he witnesrsed 
' the affair ; and he sums it up with the remark, '* Les 

ennemis furent assur^ment plus surpris de la retraita 
que de Tapproche, et ils s'attendaient si peu qu'on lea 
quittait que les Espagnols 6taient d6ja partis que la 
garnison tirait encore." It lost only one man, killed 
in this demonstration. 
Siege of The terms of the treaty that Cromwell had made 

j^Q with France stipulated distinctly for the siege of Dun- 

kirk ; and that it should he delivered up, when taken, 
to England. The delay of the performance of this 
agreement excited the anger of the Protector, and he 
urged its fulfilment. With great exertions the Vis- 
count's army was increased to 16,000 men ; hut it was 
the month of May hefore he took the field, and before 
the enemy had lefb their winter quarters. In consider- 
ing the enterprise, he saw the great risk of undertaking 
a siege of Dunkirk without first having possession of 
Fumes, Bergues, and Gravelines ; besides the difficulty 
of procuring provisions, and especially forage for the 
cavalry, so early in the season. Considerable expecta- 
tions, however, had been raised in Brussels as to the in- 
tentions of the French Mar^chal, and it was rumoured 
that he contemplated some siege of importance. The 
doubts on this subject very much disquieted the 
Spaniards, who had no infantry to spare for garrisons, 
and who did not know which to strengthen. Dunkirk 
they considered to be perfectly out of danger, although 
the engagement made for its capture by Cromwell was 
well known to their diplomacy. In consequence some 
outworks, which had been commenced to strengthen 
the tracS of that town betwixt the Canal of Bergues 
and the town, were left unfinished. The whole coimtry, 
however, was reconnoitred by the Lieutenant-General 
de Bellefonds, and it was reported to be difficult even 
to discover the means of approach. Information at 
length arrived that the enemy had abandoned a re- 
doubt near Bergues; and Turenne immediately rode 
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forth to inspect for himself whether the army could 1658. 
inarch hy that way. He found 8000 English, and ^ 
about the same number of French, under M. de 
Gastelnau, upon the dyke ; and the Spaniards, unpre- 
pared for the appearance of an enemy from behind 
them, had begun visibly to abandon their forts on the 
side of Mardyk ; so that the Yiscount, knowing the 
desire of the King to act with goodwill for the attain- 
ment of Dunkirk, sent a man to swim the canal and 
communicate orders of march to M. de Castelnau: which 
brought up the whole of his army the next morning 
on the side of the dunes '. As soon as the garrison 
of Dunkirk heard of this march, they opened all the 
sluices, so that a wide-spread inundation completely 
washed the walls. All the detachments of troops that 
were within call were drawn withinside them, so that 
2200 foot and 700 or 800 horse were collected by the 
Marquis de L^de, who, as an officer of considerable 
reputation for the defence of fortified places, had been 
named. He had only just returned from Brussels, 
whither he had gone to represent that he was ill- gar- 
risoned, and ill-supplied with every kind of munition. 
The news that Turenne had actually invested the 
place took Don John by surprise ; and as the British 
navy commanded the sea-board, it was felt that the 
only available succour to be sent was by immediately 
carrying down the army to interrupt the siege : but it 
was the 12th June before this resolve could be carried 
into effect. 

The Mar^chal pitched his tent on the eatrangy or 
the sandy shore above high tide. The King came up 
as soon as he was apprised of the march of the army, 
and took up his quarters in Mardyk. The principal 
part of the French army was encamped in the sand-hills, 
divided from the English line by the Canal de Bergues. 

' Die dtinen aro land-biUs and hig^h, broad, artificial banks, that 
protect the low country from the irruptions of the sea. 

o 2 
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inftH. li wnit (lini(Mtll< In oNinlilinli liriil^f^N of nmntnitlttrntlon, 
ItnomiNii cif ilio lnii*rrn|»ilniin frcmi i)m ^nrrlfuiti. Tim 
Kti^lUli itliipNliron^hi (Vdtn Cn\n\n nl) Uin Kln^ninnWliilK 
litiil HiipplioN : Ntid I1.N NMOh M UiPKo wpm Innilml, ihfi VU- 
(Miiini Uirow ttp liin linnH (if ninMuiivnllriiioti nnd rimint- 
Ytillivl.idti, wliicli lin uniipil id ilifi m^n nu filihnr nldp by 
Kiron^ NtdokmlnK, fhod liy iiiroti^ initi otinliiN wliloli ihn 
Mti^lUli KiulnrK prppnriHl H^ivittiti i\w ]\\\ihw\> ildnN, mtd 
wliioli o(r(u*(.imlly plitNod Uin llnnldi fViitn tiiilti^ tnrtiiHl 
hy ihn lM«nln>(ncl. Nc«vorihnln>««, rifl.nr ilifun Workft W0W 
(MifTiplntiul, ilio HrtHipN l^nuu iho ^arrlMoti mi ImptMliHl 
Uio iriMuOM'M iliiil. ilio nniiro liody of ilin lOn^linli irtMipKi 
n()(M) Hiron^, itnilor Mf^jor-Uoimm) Mor^itti, w)iu w<>m 
innxporii'niMMl in r<»nnln>< llol<l-wc»rk«, wern (U)ni(nti(irrii4Ml 
io w*i ii.^ri.itmi il)oii(« miriipK. Alnitti l.lin llfli)! or Nixtli 
tii^lii Uipy liitil ropiiUml otin frimi Uin ^n.rrlitoii, nnd 
wnrn IimI 1.o rimkn it (Unliin^ iiUotnpi in Mhm iho 
liortir^pil iiiid ilio iowfi, luiil ovon mikmummIikI In ^(4iUn|( 
piiHt. ilio piilinmlpn ; litti iliny IUMimI id tiinkn any 1ih1|(' 
tnoni. Ily ilii* ri^liili df ninili dity, whnn ilin hrfiif^^fini 
\\m\ rmuOuMl nlrpmly ilio ^lucirt of ilin iMHinipriMiN'rpi tim 
ropdri (Mitnn in, ihai ilin Hpivninh nnny whn iidvfttMiitiK 
li^r wny df ilin MHimn^ (Vdfn ilio Kiditof NinnpdHi. 
Dpnlliof liwitNilio I'iili Jnni«, mid iho Miir/M«lml Itntniidllitxitjr 
D'lloi' oitrriod iinrili it bddy of cM-vidry i<i nn'niitiolirii, Mid 
(ditnd ihn nnoni,v inurkin^ it oiunp iti /iitdrdiin. Ilfl 
oti|jrn.^pd ilin irtidpM df ilio n.dvmw«p ; iind ft fiklrtnhh 
i«dfnmnn(MMl, during wliicli ilin IVlnon dd (IniidA litid 
ilio lV1iuYM«)iid d'lldiMpiincdiiri (MUnoid ilin IVotii. |)iiti 
•Idlin, (^nnuMMiit, (iiutiim'p, l)o lldniinvllli% i)in Uitkn 
df Ydrk, and nuin^y utiporidr dfllourN, wnrn ^oi iii^- 
ilinr, wlinn, liko hII rntip^ndnii, ir||dO()iiinroiiri Wftn ilio 
tndMi tif^pni id (dinr^n ilin nncniy • find, tioiwlMtfiiiiti(l- 
in^ ilmi ii wnn rnprnMnnind id Idni ilmi ilti^rfi WM no 
dlijfioiid l)M dliiitinnd )iy ii, \w wduld iioi tm mniniitiMtf 
litii oH-rrind (drward ilio lulviUK^nd ^unrd n^nltifii ilin 
iidvn.n(<ml pickri, wlion tin rnnoivod n Kiin«idtiii in i\\P 
Midinrudi, ilifti killrd hint dn iln* Npoi. (^ondA, mnAnif 
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lum fJEJl dead, went forward forthwith to save such 1658. 
papers as he might have had in his pocket, even if he "* 
could not recover the body. But all the general offi* 
oers, at great risk to themselves, joined in the effort to 
succeed in this object, and the Mar^chal's body was 
recovered, and carried away to be buried at Furnes. 

Turenne, feeling convinced that he was now about to Turenne 
be exposed to an attempt on the part of the Spanish f^ff*"* 
army to force his lines, resolved to be beforehand with taok on the 
them. He ordered his army to be prepared for marching ; g»rri«ou, 
and the commanders were summoned to head-quarters 
to learn the reasons of the movement. On receiving 
this notice, Lockhart, with true Anglo-Saxon frankness, 
returned for answer, '* That he would obey the Mar6» 
chal's orders, and learn his reasons afber the battle.'* 
The Spanish army, on the other hand, encamped with 
their right to the shore and their left resting on the 
Canal of Fumes. Their infantry were formed up in 
front, and their cavaby in the second line. Don John 
commanded the right wing and Condi the left. There 
were several enclosures on this flank, between the canal 
and the sand-hills, having cops and ditches, which last 
were full of water. Prince Cond^, with his experience, 
immediately set his men to work to make temporary 
bridges across them to liberate his communications; 
this attracted the attention of Turenne, convinced 
him of Condi's whereabout, and directed the point of 
attack. 

At an hour before daybreak a portion of French and 
English were marched into the defences to prevent a 
sally from the garrison ; and at the same time ten 
French and six English battalions, with flfby-four 
squadrons of light cavalry, and four of gendarmes, in 
all, 9000 foot and 5000 or 6000 horse, with ten guns, 
which were divided five to either flank, marched towards 
the Spanish camp. The Spanish army had 9000 or 
10,000 horse and 5000 foot, but no artillery, as M. de 
Turenne had previously been advised, and the infantry 



105H. WHM in Olio mu^la lUui. Don OttK|mr(i HonifiUjioy Unifnu* 
iimndof iho iiuhI, Hiood on iho lii^lMfHi Nttud-hill, with 
Don FnirKjim^o <l<i M<'n()if<t/ ttn pottinati IWunf^ ihu M}u)r(^ 
'Dk? Dukoof Vork, ui ilio ilrrii ulunn of Uio iulvttn<i« of 
Dh^ K in^*M iii'niy , rffjiiiint'l io Uio ouipoNU, and ditfiinciljr 
r<Mro^ni/<Ml lint intiMiiion of making iho aitfUfk ; lind, 
from liiH knowlo<l^<{ of ilio Krcn<;h iroo()M, |x)iiit4Ml out 
io Don ilohn i\\n <ianl<tH FnuM^aiHCri, and iho Hwritfi, luid 
llMircginMrniMof l'i<!ardy, <&<!., from Uioir vtiindttrdMy mid 
liin own coiintrynMrn from i\\i*\r HimrV^i uniforms. 
Dunkirk 'l'^*'^ Kn^liHh, i:ommiind<;d by Lottklmrt and JMorgftD, 

«urr«nKl«rK, iiian;li<;d HrMl into iujiion io iWHttil ili<j hi|jfh »and-hill; 
uimI M. <l<i (!(iHt<'Jmi(jy with i^omo liorH<{| ilank<^l ttnifu 
on ill') hIioh; ; w)iiJ<'. m\i*.r\i\ Ji^lii MliipNofiho Kn^linb 
ll('(;l pJiifd (Minnon-rihot ujion ilio Hj^aniMh rtt^irnenitf of 
Donifficio and M<tn<^ri<f/., Li<Miimiani-('oIon(3l Feu wick, 
<;omnmndin^ horkliari'H n^t^inK^ni, hali<;d a mortiimt 
ai tin; foot of iho hill, U) allow liiN uwn Ui Ukti 
hnMiili, wJH^n Morgan ri'\iiUm ihatiho o])|)OMinf< »oldj<^ 
Ix'^an '*clialiing'' <{iu;li oih<?r; on whifsh iho Miyor* 
(i<rn<tral iold ilMun io <;<faH<;, for iliai in a minute or two 
iJK'y wotild \m <;tiiiin^ <;a<'Ji oili(;r*N ihroatM, wheti bis 
ni'^n ilin^w uj> ilM^ir iMi\m in ilnf air, Maying, ^^ We will 
obtain b<;it4tr capH Ixtforo ni^lii/' and then followed tha 
(i<tn<'ral up iiio mIojx* a^aintit tlio H|mniard». Fenwiek 
fiill d<;;td Ixdont iln^y ri'Mi'\n*A the to|i, yt\utn Mii^>r 
llinion \iA iiio un'W forward with inneh t>oldi)<«M» a»4 
coura^t;, NO that Honifa<;io waH j/n'ci])iiat4i<l from ttie tof> 
io tlwt bottom, witli \\\i*. loNH of mi\i*M out of tlie eleveu 
<;aj>tainH who Hi^rvd nnd^r bim, U;Hi<iuM many men. 
Don Jobn calb^d on tli<{ UmVh of Vork to fifo Ut tbe 
aMHinianco of Ioh m<tn, tbiiH H<;v<in;Iy aiwaiied by tlie 
Knp^liMb, wlio m<;ttb<im di^Mri^ndin^ ibeNand-bill at ttie 
iM^ad of tin; Sj/aniHii ravalry ^niird, NevertbeiifM tbe 
murikf;try iinM>f tli<i Kn^libb waH ko well fHHJrtsd in that 
tb<ty j>rovtid unaHMailubb;, iind ilii^ Hpaniarda ¥t*sfti a 
Ki'^ondiinut oviribrown, with ibf* Kingli; loiw of ('afitain 
l^'rk<«ley, woundt^l, on ib«' Mf of tbi* Kufj^liidi. In the 
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meanwhile Castelnau, with the French horse, charged 1658. 
the right flank of the Spaniards so vigorouslj as to 
orerthrow two Spanish hattalions, and penetrated be- 
tween the two Spanish lines. The Marquis de Creqni, 
with the Guards, and Swiss, and the regiments of 
Rcardj, and of Turenne, now assailed the flank of 
Conde, and succeeded at the first impulse in driving 
it back. The Prince, seeing that he was ill supported, 
rallied his foot and made head with his cavalry, and in 
the charge had a horse killed under him. However, at 
the critical moment, the Yiscount, who had seen the 
dieck that happened to De Crequi, brought up several 
battalions, with which he almost enveloped the entire 
wing where Conde conmianded, and opened against 
them so deadly a fire that the whole body got into 
eonfosion, and were glad to escape by way of the 
bridged enclosures which his providence had prepared. 
But 3000 or 4000 laid down their arms, including the 
Count de Meilles, who died of his wounds, De Coligni, 
De Boutteville, and De Romanville, who all sacrificed 
themselves to protect the Prince. Don John, Caracena, 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester, escaped by the 
way of the shore. Turenne, however, was not very 
careful to follow the fugitives, as he was more solicitous 
to save the works of the siege; and he despatched 
immediately the whole of his reserve, under the Marquis . 
de Richelieu, sending orders that no pursuit should 
be made beyond Fumes ; thus he was enabled on the 
morning of the 15th June to renew the siege from 
the very point at which he had left it. His greatest 
personal loss in the battle was that of the Marquis 
de Castelnau, who was killed before he had been 
able to receive the information that the King had 
made him a Marechal of France. Ten days after the 
battle (on the 24th) Dunkirk surrendered upon terms ; 
and the garrison, who had lost their Governor, the 
Marquis de Lede, the day previous, was marched 
away to St. Omer. Louis XIV. and his whole Court 
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1658. entered the town in triumph at the head of the Eng- 
"^ lish troops, to whom he made over the place according 
to treaty. 
Serioof ill- Turonne, on the 2nd July, marched to Berguei, 
I^uls XIV. ^^^^^^ ^*^ besieged and took ; and then Fumes and 
Capture of Dixmuydo suiTendcred to him on the 6th, and he had 
OudT^^^d*' P^n?08<J<l to sit down before Nieuport ; but he received 
and Menlu! ^^ express from the Cardinal requesting him to desist 
from further conquests. The King had come up from 
Mardyk to be witness of its capture, and all had ob- 
served how ill His Majesty appeared. It seems that 
the dead at Mardyk had been imperfectly buried in the 
sands, and that the heat of the season had produced 
an epidemic, which had infected the King, who was re- 
moved away in haste to Calais, when he fell dangerously 
ill, and there were groat apprehensions for His Miyesty's 
life for the space of a fortnight, when the disease took 
a favourable turn, and the Court was removed to Paris. 
The campaign was then renewed. Gravelines surrendered 
to Mar^chal do la Fert6 on the 30th August. Oude- 
narde fell to Turennc, with scarcely any resistance, on 
the 0th September; and Menin also opened its gates. 
The Viscount doubted a moment whether, as a con- 
summation of his successes, he might not march on 
Brussels ; but having, as it were, but a flying camp 
without artillery, he thought it prudent " to fly at less 
game," and to possess himself of any of the strong 
places near the coast, whence, with the assistance of 
the English fleet, he might gain supplies to yield his 
army abundance during the winter. 
Turonno While under this hesitation, the Prince de Ligne 

dofeati tho oamo out of Yprfes, with 2000 foot and 1500 horse, 
Liirno: ^^^^ * ^^^^ ^^ throw himsolf into Toumay, from 
vUlti Parui, whence the Prince de Cond6 had withdrawn. Tu- 
Decombor. ^g^no at onco attacked the Prince, routed and scat- 
tered his forces, 2000 of which were cut in pieoes or 
marlo prisoners, with all their flags and baggage ; and 
tho Prince do Ligne hardly escaped with 600 horse 
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faadk to Tpres. This affiur determined the Yiscoont J658. 
to lay mege to this ciiy. Ab soon as he had collected — 
material, he opened his trenches, hnt De Ligne sent 
finih his caralrj in a saUj, in which M. de Charoit and 
terenl officers were killed ; though the besieged were 
drtren back to the palisades oi the counterscarp. Gene- 
ral Morgan, who was at the si^e with the English 
eontingent, declares that he now went to the Marechal 
and proposed '^to attempt the counterscarp upon an 
a w ault .*' But Turenne replied with some anger that 
his master would nerer forgive him for attempting an 
fsfalade where three half-moons, planted with g^uns, 
eould play upon the spot. Morgan repeating his offer, Oaflant 
the Marechal referred it to a council of war, when Monnii mt 
Sdiomberg said, ^'I think General Morgan would make Ypr& 
no such offer unless he thought it feasible with his 
^^ting men." The Viscount said he would get them 
all killed; but, over-persuaded, he allowed the attempt. 
The brave Welshman proceeded upon his gallant risk 
with great judgment. He ordered his men to cany 
eaeh man a long fascine upon his pike, and as soon aa 
they neared the stockade they were to slip the fascine 
and fall on. The appearance of this '' moving wood of 
Dnnsinane " puzzled the besieged, who allowed them a 
near approach. The Major-Genend, having reached the 
work, caQed on his men to chai^ ; when the red" 
eoaU ' said to him, '' General, shall we fall on in order, 
or happy-go-lucky?" Morgan replied, ''Go as you 



* This mention of red ooats and hafnts rouges, both in Dnn- 
and Tpr^ in General Morgan's and the Duke of York's 
Xemoirs of these tranaactiona, shows that it was the Engliftb well- 
acknowledged uniform at this period; and although there is 
reason to beliere that scarlet had been the liveiy of the Court in 
the tame of James the First, this is the first mention of it dis- 
placed in open war. Hndibras calls this army by the name: 
and " Cromwdl, when, with de^ oaths and tows, he tamed the 
Commons oot of their BUrase : yowed that the ' red-coats ' would 



1668. will, happy-go-lucky." lli» men rushed up to the 
"" rampart in an inntant, and forced the defenders into 
the moat. The Kreiicli troops then coming up in sup- 
port attacked one of the demilunes, while the English 
stonned tlie two otliers ; and within two hours the 
drum heat a parl(*y, and tlie wliite flag was seen on the 
wallH of Ypres, on the 20t}i September, thanks to the 
KngllHh. The Chateau de Commines next yielded to 
the regiment of '* Gardes Keossaises,'' under Drum- 
mond and Uutherford ; and Nismes and Grammont were 
the last fruits of this campaign. The King's army, 
after these brilliant feats, remained in the enemy's 
country tlirough the month of November, to draw 
Huppliiiri and contributions from the places that were 
to Int r<5tain(fd with garrisons. And it was about the 
beginning of December when Turenne carried his 
army acrosK the Lys at llazebrouck; and, haTing 
plac('d th(j trooj>K in winter quarters, repaired himself 

1(J/31). ^'^ ^^^*' ('ourt. 
lUHiih of The great achievement of the campaign had been, 

Kril" s*<^'''t ^'^^*'^^*'**»*» ^^*" Hun^ii and acquisition of Dunkirk ; and 

105H: tills might have liad some effect in inducing the King 

uln* ^*^ Hpain to desire to bring the war to a conelusioD, 

nuiiuor which was beginning to t<jli ho severely on the Netber- 

Ijtm'iH: lands. However, other political circumstances ope- 

th<ri^vr«- ^^^^'^^ t/0 the same end, both on the side of Spain and 

iwtm, 7th France. I^he Protector of Kngland had died on the 

November, j.^^j^ September; and the Alliance of the Bliine, sigoed 

on the 14th AugUKt, had containe<l astipulation that 

the n(;wly-electecl Kmperor i^eopold should employ bis 

en(;rgi(;H in carrying out the J'eace of Westphalia, and 

should no long(!r take the part of Philip IV. in the 

contest with Frane(;. Hut the immediate event that 

now Un\ to the eonclusion of the war was the projected 

marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta Maria The- 

ntsa. The lu^gotiations for this commenced in January, 

1050, and the preliminaries were signed on the 4th 

J une ; when the Treaty of the Pyrenees, which at- 
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smed the general peace, was condaded on the 7th 1659. 
XoTember. 

While tiiese events were matnring, a chiyalrons notion Abortiye 
oecnpied the mind of Torenne. He had nourished an TwSSe to 
attachment for the joong Duke of York, who had so restore the 
long served nnder his eye, and he thought his military Stnarte. 
talents were eqoal to the emergency (which seemed con- 
seqaent on the death of Cromwell), of recovering the 
kii^dom for Charles II. He accordingly asked per- 
misaon of the Court to assist in the restoration of the 
Bojahy of Enghmd. Having received the King's 
eonaent, he invited the yonng Prince to a meeting at 
Amiens, where he told him that, as the yonng King 
absent from France, he desired to offer him the 
of making a descent on England ; with this 
ohject, he offered him his own regiment, 1200 strong, 
and the Gendarmes Ecossais, together with 3000 or 
4000 mnskets and six gons, with their complete anmia- 
nition, and six weeks' supplies for 5000 men, which 
should be put on board at his expense for transporta- 
tioQ into Enghmd. The Duke of York accepted the 
offer with delight. The Due de Bouillon, and the 
Count d'Auvergne, nephew of the Marechal, agreed 
to serve under the Duke as volunteers, and all things 
were prepared to the very eve of embarkation, when 
the defeat of the Boyalists by Lambert, at Chester, 
pot a stop to the expedition. 1662. 

Marechal de Turenne now retired into private life Temponury 
for six or seven years ; and nothing is related of the ^J^^^^^^, 
leisure occupations of the great warrior. It \s therefore purchase ot 
an opportune moment to relate, that about this time Dunkirk by 
an incident occurred which, in a remote degree, is con- ^^ q^^ 
netted with the MarechaL His King entered into an 
agreement with Charles II. of England to acquire 
possession of Dunkirk for five millions of livres. This 
reprehensible and discreditable act was carried out on 
the 27th October 1662 ; and Louis XIV. did not lose a 
moment, after he had gained possession of this fortress, 
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1662. in rendering it the strongest maritime possetsion of 
— France. To Turenne it must have been a gratifying 
acquisition for his own country, since it had been his 
sword that had gained the place. But the English 
army claimed to have shared largely in the glory of 
the contest, and lamented accordingly the loss of its 
possession, which remains to this day a stigma upon 
1666 ^^^rlcB II. 
Turenne In 1666 Turenne lost his wife, who, after all, retained 
^'ures the her faith, and died a Protestant. I do not find whether 
Faith. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ wife's death or before, that the Viscount 
was converted to the Eoman Faith, nor does it greatly 
signify. Doubtless the pious and sincere ecclesiastic 
who brought the greatest man in France to the Churbh, 
thought he had done a good work which merited Heaven. 
But any thoughtless, unreflecting soldier, whose mind 
from any cause is called to seriousness and rendered 
Christian, may reach Heaven as surely without "taking 
a plunge'* that is a reflection on Turenne's under- 
standing. When the conversion occurred, or whether 
it was conviction, ambition, or other interested motive 
that induced the great soldier to abjure the &ith of 
his forefathers, I know not ; but it is related in the 
** Histoire du Yicomte de Turenne," and in Mascaron's 
funeral sermon afber his death, that when the "fTing 
offered to reward the great services of the Marshal by 
renewing the post of Constable of France in his favour, 
if he would renounce his Protestant Faith, Turenne 
declined to do so ; and accordingly he was now created 
Marechal-G6n6ral des Camps et Armies du Boi, with- 
out any such restriction. 
Turenne Cardinal Mazarin, after the close of the war and the 

concludes a marriage of the King, appeared to have attained to a 
Porti^^. s^i^i^^ i^ the administration of affairs that so far satis- 
fied his ambition that, when Louise de Gxizman, Queen 
Dowager of Portugal, addressed herself to the Prcnnier, 
through her minister the Count de Soure, His Emi- 
nence requested Mar^chal Turenne to relieve hiw of 
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the affair and take the negotiations out of his hands. 1666. 
It had been an article in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, — "" 
that France should not meddle in the affairs of the 
Podnsula. But Louis XIY. and Mazarin held such 
oibligationB not to he hinding, and the Viscount was 
accordingly employed to undertake a matter that might 
hereafter be useful against Spain, and keep the Portu- 
gaese intrigue out of sight. He was therefore sent 
away to the country house of his nephew, the Car- 
dinal de Bouillon, where Turenne concluded a secret 
treaty with the Count de Soure, hy virtue of which 
Schomberg, who, as a German by birth and a Pro- 
testant by religion, was not likely to create suspicion, 
shoold undertake^he organization and arming of the 
Portuguese forces. Schomberg fulfilled his required 
duties with much intelligence, and corresponded 
ponctaally with the Yiscount, by whose counsels his 
political relations and military affairs were sustained. 
After the death of Mazarin, in the following year, the 
King placed the Portuguese question altogether in the 
hands of Turenne, who was entrusted with the sums 
requisite to fulfil the conditions. In order to render 
this closer, Mar^chal Turenne proposed a marriage 
between the Grande Mademoiselle and the King 
Alphonso lY. But the lady could not make up her 
mind to ally herself with such a man, and did not 
desire to quit France. The Yiscount then suggested 
another French alliance, with the view of detaching 
the little kingdom from Spain, in which he suc- 
ceeded; and the King of Portugal was so grateful 
for his services, that he sent over a plenipotentiary to 
the French Court to propose a marriage between his 
own brother and Turenne's niece. But the Council 
soon became jealous of the Mar^chaPs influence, and 
endeavoured to withdraw the Portuguese affairs out 
of his hands. 

However, a more interesting question was now con- Death of 
fided to the Yiscount by the King, consequent upon Sept.^1668 
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1667. the death of FhiUp lY. in September, 1665 ; when 
p "3; Louis XIV. desired to consult his Mar6chal-G^n^nl 
alliance ^th more than his accustomed confidence in the com* 
gainst the plications by which, in 1667, he lit up a new war 
Spain, against the Empire and Spain, under the alliance of 
March, England, Sweden, Holland, and Portugal with Franee. 
J^jJJj^gThe King at once confided to Turenne "Qu'il 
the com- voulait marcher en personne k la tSte de ses armies, 
mand,lothg^ apprendre sous lui le metier de la guerre." The 
troops destined for the field were already, in the montili 
of March, assembled on the frontiers of Champagne 
and Picardy, under the pretence of the ordinaiy mili- 
tary reviews ; but towards the end of April the King 
threw off the mask, named Turenne to the chief 00m- 
mand and the Generals to serve under him, and gave 
the requisite orders that the troops should take the 
field at once. The strong places having been all amply 
supplied during the previous winter, 50,000 men were 
assembled on the banks of the Somme, who were to 
echclonncd that they might be united on any point in 
five or six days ; and on the 10th May Turenne aesomed 
the chief command, followed by Louis XIY. himself 
on the 20th. As soon as the whole army was put in 
movement, Mar6chal d'Aumont, at the head of 6000 
men, marched between the Lys and the sea; the 
Marquis de Crequi, on the other flank, directed his 
march towards the Moselle, with about the same force; 
and the Mar6chal-G6n6ral, with 35,000, marched be- 
tween these two detachments, to strike the heavy 
blows that were contemplated. No expectation of 
hostile measures had put the Spaniards on their 
guard; all their towns were defenceless; and an 
army of only 20,000 men, under the Marquis of 
Castel Bodrigo, was in the field to oppose this formid- 
able attack, who contented himself with destroying 
successively the fortifications as they were threatcmed. 
Rapid con- The campaign accordingly came to be called by the 
2h*P* mJi- ^^PPy Phrase, La Promenade Militaire, La Basife 
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tad Gharleroi succumbed first, but were soon followed 1667. 
hj Binche, Aeth, Toumay, Douay, Oudenarde, Alost, gigjJ^ 
Bag, Fumes, Armentieres, and Courtray (21 June — Lille, 
31 July). Tbe King, sated with success, quitted the ^^L""' 
aimy to bring up his Queen to share his triumph ; 28th Aug. 
nd their Majesties entered the conquered places in 
great state ; when the Court painter, Yander Meulen, 
always in attendance, was commanded to exercise his 
experienced pencil in order to circulate through France 
a knowledge of their King's rapid triumphs. These 
puerilities were not at all to the taste of Turenne, and 
he now ventured to remonstrate with the Grande 
Monarque on their indiscretion. The Marechal desired 
to undertake greater and more hazardous operations, 
first by besieging Lille, a great and extensive fortress, 
strongly fortified, defended by a good garrison, under 
an able and resolute Governor, the Count de Croui. 
Louis XIY. accordingly sent back his Queen to 
Compi^ne, and prepared to undertake in his own 
person some of the most difficult and arduous duties 
of this siege. The Count de Martin, with 6000 
Spaniards, had now arrived in the field to resist 
the a^^ssion; and accordingly it was requisite to 
construct extensive lines of circimivallation. The 
Marquis d'Humieres invested the place on the 3rd 
August. The Governor, on hearing that the King 
served in person at the siege, sent to inquire on which 
ride of the town His Majesty was quartered, that he 
might prevent the guns from firing on his Eoyal person. 
The King thanked him for his politeness and courtesy, 
but replied that " his quarters were the general camp of 
his army." The trenches were opened on the 19th. 
No incidents of any note are recorded of the siege, 
except that it lasted till the 28th, when a capitulation 
was signed, and the same day the Monarch, with his 
accustomed state, entered the city and received the 
homage of the magistrates. The Comte de Maison 
and the Prince de Ligne, ignorant of the fall of tbe 
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1667. place, made a demonstration for its encouragemefl^ 
"~ on the 31st. But the Mar^chal de Crequi im- 
mediately ' collected the King's horse, and routed 
the Spanish force, taking 1500 prisoners, eighteen 
standards sxidjhe pairs of cymhaU, 
Biffiddifl- Louis XIV. had now, according to Voltaire, suc- 
fo?c^'by' ^°^<^^^ "vaincre sans combattre;" and his military 
Turenne. vanity having been glutted, he quitted the army and 
returned to Paris. The campaign, amidst such facile 
successes, bad been, as it were, a great Court gala. 
Excellent cheer of all material requirements, luxuries, 
and pleasures of every kind, accompanied the Boyal 
army without detracting in the least from its discipline, 
which the Mar6chal*G6n6ral required with great ex- 
actitude. Indifferent to "the pomp and circum- 
stance " of war, the old soldier was content to supply 
bis table with ordinary fare, and an iron canteen ; bat 
services of plate adorned the tables of most of the 
inferior officers, with ragouts and entremets; and 
every one tried to rival bis neighbour in dress and 
general magnificence. The only severity of war was, 
that at this period a young and manly Court set the 
fashion of always appearing on horseback, which habit, 
later in the King's reign, gave place to chaises de poste, 
well springcd and cushioned, with a considerable array 
of grooms and led horses for i\iQ petita nudtres, Tu- 
renne, the hardy and robust veteran, required that 
officers should be soldiers every where in the field, 
whatever might be their life in quarters. 
The Triple In the mean while the rapidity of the conquests of 
9r^i"a^' .. Louis XIV. alarmed Europe ; and Charles II. of Spain 
Louis takes ^^ enabled to rouse England, Holland, and Sweden, 
Franche to form a triple alliance that should check the young 
Peace of King's mischievous ambition. Sir William Temple 
Aix la Cha- repaired in secret to the Hague, and, after a negotift- 
^Ue, 2nd ^-^^ ^^ ^^^ days, drew up a treaty in one night, which 
took France by surprise in the midst of her prepara- 
tions for a new campaign. The project was aooepted 
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(m the 23 1 January, 1668, signed on the 7th Fe- 1668. 

fcraaiy, and ied on the 25th ApriL In the mean "~ 
while the Km^, to whom Cond^ had suggested a con- 
quest not at all within the purview of the Triple Alii- 
ance, quitted St. Germain, on horsehack, on the 2nd 
FehruBry, and made himself master of Franche Comt^ 
in a fortnight. Turenne had some difficulty in re- 
strauiing the army of the Netherlands from bursting 
their bounds in order to rival the glory of their com- 
panions in arms, who had accomplished this great tri- 
umph. The wiser counsels of Turenne, Louvois, and 
Lionne, preached moderation to the young conqueror, 
and hastened the conclusion of a general peace, which 
was signed on the 2nd May, 1668, at Aix la Chapelle. 

Marshal de Turenne had now again a season of Torenne'i 
lepoM. HiB biographen. asgure m that he had re. J^^^^ 
course to good books, and regularly attended Mass. It habit«. 
transpires, however, that he was not always quite satis- 
fied with his new faith, and especially disliked being 
called upon to confess before receiving the Sacrament. 
His life was, at any rate, one of simplicity and cheer- 
fulness, unmixed with bigotry. His advice and in- 
fluence remained very great with all classes, and was 
rendered useful to the service of the State. But 
Louis XIV., having discovered that "L'Etat, c'est 
moi," did not again pass over to his Mar^hal-G^n6ral 
any particular secret negotiations as before. There is 
much reason to believe that Turenne was now, as 
always, a considerable reader of books. He is said to 
have been readily excited at the actions of great men, 
and would study Caesar and Quintus Curtius with re- 
newed pleasure. Some of his biographers relate that 
he threatened to fight a man who said that the writer 
of the life of Alexander the Great was a mere romancer. 
He never thought that he had sufficiently studied the 
science of war, and would again and again peruse 
with avidity both history and geography. He under- 
stood both German and Flemish tolerably well ; but he 

VOL. n. H 
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lUOH. (ioulil not writti o\&n Frenijli oorrBotly ; lio tbiit Cardie 
iiiil ilti Uetsi r»iiiai-k6<l, ** l^hat tlia o>)icimty of bia Un* 
guagti wuM only made inttiUigiblfi by bia gbry." lb 
wad not ov»r partial to mnioiy of any kiml, and it wm 
ratbtir \n ntudy tlian in oonvaraation that \ia paffiad 
bid privatti IUb. Ha ooubl never endure a> &W ^f^» 
wbo wiiuld Imre liiin witli bon-moti, Ao, ; but ha likad 
|)lain, daniiiblu men, who knew what they talked about, 
lie wati not, bowever, without olieerfulneaa, and oould 
joke ajid tuU good Htriries aa well aa any ona. An aneo- 
dote id told of Turenne, the like of whioU ia relatad 
both of Nttjioleou and Wellington, — that aoma ona, 
niidtaking bini lor a IHend, ran up to him and gava 
bini a dlap on tbe liaok \ when be turned and aaidi 
'' Cjuaiid la^uie c'eut 6i& ton Georgea, il na fldlait paa 
irapper di fort." 

I have been dolicitoud to seek for aoma informatlim 
Hd to tbe ociiupution and pursuitd of the Viaaounl 
during tbede yuard of raldehe 1007 — 72, beoauaa it ap» 
peard to nio tbut a tborougli ehanga *^ had ooncia 0¥W 
the dpirit of bid dretiui " when be took the field again 
in bid dixiy-tbird ytmr. Apparently aated with tba 
bodt of dieged wbiob marked the former oampaigiii 
'rurt'uue now adpirud to a higher praotioa of tba 
military art; and bid dkill and geniua, aided by bia 
experience, gave birth to dtrategy, whioh haraaftar 
1072. beuomed an iudtiiution of war. 
UmUXlV. A ilouridbing Hepublie like Holland waa aapaaUlly 
ptiiitirud til g^iititluitie to tbe inilated undiition of auob a Monarob 
laud. ^ Louid XIV., and tbe predumptuoua and haughty 

Donqueror deemed that it would prove an aaay prey 
to bid bitbeiio dueeeddful arnid. It bad tharafora baon 
long in tbe heart of J I id Afajedty, to overcoma tbair 
indolent opposition to IfVanee in religbn, oommaraa, 
ami politifd, by erading them altogether from tha map 
of hlurope. 'rbe Dutisb were divided among febam* 
delved. One [larty mbipted tbe IMnoa of Oranga tar a 
leader, and anotber aided with tbe brothara Da Witii. 
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The latter desired an accommodation with the mighty 1672. 
leader of thousands of soldiers, and, foreseeing the " 
liorm, would have yielded to it. But the haughty 
Bong rejected even their submission, and all prepared 
vith the accustomed spirit of the people to defend 
their cotintTj. 

Louis XIT. assembled 100,000 men under arms. 
The Elector of Cologne and the Bishop of Munster 
opened their coxmtries to the free passage of these 
troopiB, which were divided into four large corps 
d'ann^e, of which the first was commanded by Tu- 
lenne, the second by Cond^, the third was xmder De 
Crequi, and the fourth xmder the Duke of Luxemburg. 
The King, with Philip of Orleans, his brother, had the 
place of Generalissimo ; but His Majesty thought fit, 
in order to prevent all disputes, to declare that if the 
army should in the course of the campaign become 
more or less assembled for operations in the field, the 
ICar^hal-G^n^ral was, in the absence of a Prince of 
the Blood, to assume the command of the whole, above 
ill the Mar^chaux who served in this expedition. 
D'Humieres, De Bellefonds, and De Cr^qui, remon- 
itrated against the King's commands, and for their 
disobedience were deprived o£ their posts and exiled : 
nor were they restored again to favour until the 
College of Mar^chaux of France declared it to be 
their duty under all circumstances to submit to the 
Sovereign. 

The Dutch proclaimed a levee en masse of all their Prepara- 
militia, but could not for a time agree in the choice of a ^^ otih& 
Conmiander-in-Chief. At length William III., Prince Or&nge to 
of Orange, although barely twenty-two years of age, ^^??^ , 
was selected and declared Captain- General and Lord 
Admiral ; although they refused him as yet the post 
of Stadtholder. He counselled, with a prudence and 
intelligence which were not consistent with the then 
practice of war, to evacuate and destroy many of the 
liDrtreaaea, and to unite their garrisons, in order to 
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meet the enemy with a safficient force in the field. 
Bat in this he was thwarted, so that he could only 
meet the difficulty hy placing all the most inexperi- 
enced levies behind stone walls, collecting all the best 
he could assemble under his own command. Bat each 
was the condition of neglect into which the militaiy 
power of the Republic had flsdlen, that he began the 
war almost as a General without an army. Neither 
the ties of blood nor of religion, nor the common in- 
terests of the two peoples, could induce Charles XL 
of England to assist his nephew against France. Bat 
the Empire, and Denmark, and other smaller States^ 
sent the United Proyinces their small contingents; 
and fourteen regimentg of cavalry and Mven of in- 
fantry were thus added to the Prince of Orange's 
army. He saw clearly enough that it was necessary 
for him to act solely on the defensive, and to mwait 
attack behind the natural protection of the waters of 
the Rhine, the Yssel, and the Mouse, while the low- 
lands bordering on the ocean could all be submerged, 
as a last resource. The frontier from Zutphen to 
Amheim was the quarter on which the storm was 
most likely to fall, as it was necessary for the King 
to avoid the Netherlands, and consequently his advance 
must be from the countries on the further bank of the 
Rhine, or from the west side of the Mease, which was 
guarded by Maestricht as a place d'armes, having a 
Spanish and Walloon garrison of 10,000 men. 

Louis XIV., accompanied by the Dake of Orleans, 
quitted St. Germain in the last days of April, and 
joined the army at Charlcroi, and on the banks of the 
Sambre. The Mar^chal-G^n^ral forthwith broke ap 
the camp, and on the l7th May advanced to Masaidi, 
a small town in the Bishopric of Li6ge, which he 
summoned and captured. At a council of war it was 
determined to advance the army to the left bank of 
the Rhine, and to take possession of the strong places 
in the Duchy of Cleves, Wesel, Buderich, Bheinbeq^, 
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Onoi, and Bees, — all of which were secured between 1672. 
the 1st and 9th June with little trouble. It was at ~~ 
first intended to lay siege to Nymeguen ; but Turenne, 
on seeing that the waters of the rivers were at their 
lowest, counselled that the entire army should at once 
cross the river near the fort of Tolhujs, at the spot 
where the Wahal and Yssel separate. In spite of the 
fire which was brought upon the passage from the 
gons of the fort and from the Dutch, the passage was 
eSeded after considerable loss ; many of the first who 
entered the stream were drowned, and among the 
killed and wounded were the two brothers-in-law — 
the Due de Longueville and the Prince de Conde, — 
the former killed, and the latter so severely wounded 
as to be obliged to quit the army. The Prince of 
Orange, however, abandoned Tolhuys, and withdrew 
all his troops within the province of Utrecht. All 
the district called the Betau surrendered; all the 
strong places readily yielded ; and on the 14th June 
Amheim capitulated with 2000 men. On the 16th 
Turenne sat down before Nymeguen, and sent the 
Marquis de Hochefort with a detachment to sweep all 
the country to the left, and the Count de Lorges to 
overrun that on the right, where all the small fortresses 
hastened to open their gates. On the 9th July 
Nymeguen capitulated, after a short defence. The 
force of the £lector of Cologne and the Bishop of 
Munster, under the command of the Duke of Luxem- 
burg, made an easy conquest of Overyssel; so that 
nothing appeared remaining to the Republic of the 
United Provinces but the country of Holland itself. 

The danger was now imminent for Amsterdam the AmftenhuD 
capital ; and the Prince of Orange divided his forces into J^^J^^' 
five divisions to defend the respective approaches to it; of Onnge 
Prince Maurice of Nassau commanded one at Muyden, 5^^**^ 
the Count d'Hom another at Sluys, General Wurtz at hcjiier : 
G locum, and the Marquis of Luvigni at Schoenhoven ; "J^^J^^ 
while the Prince of Orange himself took up his head- ^i,^„ j^ 
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1072. quartorfl at Hodonp^avo, oovorinp^ Aotterdam, Amfter- 

Witt"20tl *^*'"' ^^^ ^'^^ lla^^uo. Tho flpirit of tho Dutch wm 

Aiif;/: tc»- i^lovatod by tho (lunger of thu liopublio; and thcj 

iKjml r«. onhsrod tho dykoH to bo cut ovory whoro, and over- 

LouUXIV. ^^*^-^"^*-^ tho country with tho Bait lea, to rcpol the 

conqueror ; whib: they doclarod Williatn thoir Stadt- 

bolcbir, that tho Buproiiio powor mi^ht bo united in a 

Bin^lo hand. Tho oxcitomout of tbo invaded people waa 

intcnHo; and it wa8 incrouHod when tho peace-party 

Mont Van (jroot to negotiate termii for the countiy. 

LouIh XIV. arrogantly demanded tho surrender of 

Lenibour^, and Dutch Flandera, and lirabant, a fVoe 

ex(;rciHe of connnerco with Franco, the public oxorciiM 

of tho Uouiiin Catliolic Faith, and twenty millionH aa 

an indemnity for tho war. The people rejected auch 

i^nominiouH tiTniH, and, riHin^ in their fury a)j;ainat the 

broiherH I)e Witt, murdered them in tho.atroeta on 

tli(3 2i)ih Au^uHt. All Europe roHontod the haughty 

demundM of France ; the Elector of Jirandenburg and 

the German IVincoH liatoned to tho appeal, and tbeir 

troopH croHMcd the J (bine towardn tho end 'of Aug^uat. 

The En^IiHh nation Hympathizcd with their Dutch 

friendH ; but Kin^ CharicH, who waa atill hold back by 

the infhience uf Louitf XIV., tried to take advautajfeof 

the neecHHitii'H of'tlie Dutch to obtain freah conoeaaiona 

at their cxpenHo. Under theao oircumatancea there 

enHued a pauHo in ailuirH, and the King returned to 

PariH. 

Turcnno Tho Mar^)chabO<fMi/jral became Gencraliaaimo on the 

fP*^"*"!'** departure of th(! Kini', and immediately marched away 

loth Hitpt. ^'"^ army to meet the Oreat hiector, who waa bnnging 

Afontwu- down a force of 25,0(X) men to prevent the conqueat 

thft iluhl"* ^^ Holland. TUa Vincount recronabd the Khine on the 

fiKiiiiiNt 10th Sept(;mber, and entered the Mark. The boldneaa 

huii, Oct. ^^|« Turcnno in thuH <idvan(jin>^ into the Empire to 

meet the foe, with the ^reat river behind him, atartled 

the confederatcH ; nevertbelcHB tho Count Monteouculi 

and the Great Elector united their armiea on the 12th 
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at Hildesheim, and threatened to pass the Ehine at 1672. 
Coblentz. The Viscount, receiving a reinforcement, ~* 
posted himself at Mulheim, near Cologne, and the 
Prince de Cond6, recovered from his wound, took the 
eommand of 18,000 men on the side of Alsace, to 
check any farther advance of the Germans, who ac- 
cordingly remained stationary till the 12th October. 

At the end of that month Turenne crossed the Ehine Unsnc- 
again at Andemach, where he threw over a bridge, ff"^ *V 
and prepared to prevent the passage of the enemy, the Impe- 
The fortress of Coblentz, on this, received a garrison nalists to 
from the Germans, who endeavoured to pass the river -ri^q . 
onder its fire; but the Mar6chal-G^n^ral was too take up 
mach for them, and again thwarted an attempt near ^^^^ j^ 
Mayence. In the beginning of November they made Westpba- 

a hold attempt to cross at Strasburg : but the Prince ^ • ®^" 
* % . cesses of 

06 Conde was on the alert, and ^set fire to that bridge, the French 

Turenne was indefatigable in guarding the passage of ^ Holland. 

the stream against the enemy at every point. The 

German armies, finding themselves foiled, and seeing 

that the Bhenish provinces afforded no good amount of 

supplies to their armies, crossed the Maine about the 

middle of December, and took up their winter quarters 

in Westphalia. The Duke of Luxemburg, in the mean 

while, awaited the appearance of frost to enter Holland 

by the ice across the inundations ; but a sudden thaw 

on the 28th December stopped the design; and he 

satisfied his spite for a failure by laying waste, with 

every degree of barbarity, the abandoned provinces of 

the unhappy Dutch people. The campaign having 

thna been brought to an end, the Marechal-G6neral 

placed the armies of the King in cantonments for the 

winter along the States of Alsace and Lorraine. 1673. 

During the winter, 1672, the Viscount occupied Montecu- 

himself with the poHtical affairs of his country, by ^^^^7^*^^^' 

extending and confirming the alhances of the small command, 

German princes with France. But towards the end January. 
* • • -L r Turenne 

of January the Count de Montecuculi, either from purgueg his 
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1673. sickneffi or some ▼acillation of mind in the Emperor 
^~V ^ Leopold, quitted Paderbom, where he had placed hit 
his en- ' head-quarters, and did not return to the command of • 
durance ^ the Imperial armies till September. The whole weig^ 
in winter ^^ ^^^ contest in Germany devolyed in consequeset '; 
quarten. upon the Great Elector, who found himself scared^ 
equal to contend against Tnrenne and Cond^ wiih no - 
better alliances in the country than the Duke of , 
Lorraine and Boumonyille. Upon council with theM . 
allies it was resolved to act so as to prevent the June- 
tion of the French armies. The Elector according^ : 
took the field on the 4th February by advancing with • 
a considerable army, supplied mth thirty guns, to 
Soest, where, however, he learnt that the apprehended 
junction had already taken place, and that Turenne 
was laying siege to Unna. This place surrendered to 
him on the 6th although garrisoned by 1000 men. In 
like manner Ham (on the river Lippe), Kamen, and tho 
caatle of Beckenbaum, yielded to the French either by 
abandonment or capitulation. The Elector collected 
all his army into a camp at Soest, but was obliged to 
lift it, and permit the Marshal to lay siege to it ; 
and it surrendered on the 25th. Under these disad- 
vantages the Elector passed to the north of the river 
Lippe, and yielded possession of the entire Comte de 
la Marville. The spring this year was exceedingly back- 
ward, and the campaign was carried on through all 
the discomforts of a rigorous season. In erne of these 
marches the Viscount, now sixty-three years old, 
bivouacked with his men, without any regard to age, 
and altogether indifferent to the discomfort of falling 
snow without cover. Turenne, however, was never a 
carpet-knight, and was from his strong constitution 
and hardy bringing up enabled to sleep as soundly 
under the open sky as Napoleon on his three-legged 
stool at Austerlitz. His soldiers, however, were un- 
willing to see their veteran chief risk his health in this 
manner ; and, while he was fast asleep, built up a hut 
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with some boughs above his head ; under which opera- 1678. 
tion he awoke, and demanded why they were amusing 
themselves instead of preparing for the march. " We 
wish," said they, " to take care of our father ; for 
if we lose him, who will take us back to our own 
country?" 

The Viscount about the beginning of March drove The Elec- 
the Electoral troops through Westphalia, and across J^^^^^Jjj 
the Weser at Hoxter, where there was a stone Turenne, 
bridge. The country yielded but indifferent sub- ^^ "J^^" 
sistence for armies at this season ; and the Elector, cause of 
finding the Dukes of Brunswick, Luxemburg, ZeU, ^^^^' 
and Wolfenbuttle more solicitous to keep away the ^ 
war from their States than to assist the cause, 
dispersed his army towards the end of March, and 
withdrew within his own dominions, whence he opened 
negotiations with France through the Viscount, who, 
armed with full power, negotiated a peace in April, 
which was duly ratified towards the end of May, when 
Frederick William, safe at Berlin, renounced all the 
engagements into which he had entered for the pre- 
servation of Holland. 

Turenne had now disembarrassed himself of all Anecdote 
opponents in Germany ; but he did this so noiselessly, illui;^™*^!^® 
that Louis XIV., being long without any report of his renne'B 
proceedings, began to listen to the reproaches of his ^"*^"*®'^" 
enemies. But indeed he was never so great and so trust- 
worthy as while thus intent on duti/ to the depreciation 
oi glory f like our own great Duke in after times. Re- 
sembling each other in many things, there was an equal 
disinterestedness in seeking after any personal advan- 
tages. As this was not a characteristic of the Generals 
of the seventeenth century, I will relate an anecdote 
or two recorded of our hero. An opportunity was 
pointed out to him by one of his Generals in the remote 
Westphalia — where they were making war — of obtain- 
ing a considerable prize for himself, which could never 
reach the ears of the distant Court. His reply was 
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1673. calm and charaotcristic : — " Jo youb suIb fort obligl ; 

" mais commo j*ai souvont trouy6 de somblablos occasions 

sanH en avoir jamais profits, je no crois pas devoir 

changer dc conduit k mon &gc." On another occasion 

one of the great towns offerod liim 100,000 crowns if 

he would not bring his army through their streets; 

wliereupon ho sent them word that, as their town did 

not lie in his lino of march, ho could not accept the 

nion(?y tlioy offered him. The Viscount now abandoned 

the sterile North, and carried his troops into the rich 

provinceH of Franconia and Thuringia, until, on the 

Gtli tJune, ho encam^x^d at Wctzlar, near Frankfort^on 

the Maine. 

liOuiBXIV. Louis XIV. had already opened the campaign of 

coniinaiid ^^^^*^ "* person, having openly declared to his minister, 

in pcrHoii, Louvois, til at he was no longer to be doomed under the 

MalHtricht ^"^^'^'^^^* ^^^ ^"7 ^^^> ^^^ ^^^^ therefore he was Com- 

23r(l June : niander-in-Chief of all his armies. He resolved this 

miiffimni- ^^.^r to take the field in South Brabant at the head of 

duct of the '^0,000 men, sending forward the Prince de Cond^ to 

Dutcli. maintain a front at Utreclit. The King, with Vauban, 

sat down before Maestrieht on the 10th June, and took 

it after thirteen days of open trenches ; but he could 

neither maintain his position nor advance further into 

Holland. The entire province was one sheet of water; 

and the noble Dutch met the tyrant who would enslave 

tlieni out of mere caprice by a devotion to the cause of 

fr(je(l()m which has been very rarely exhibited in the 

world's history. Cond6 fell ill, and was obliged to 

retire into Flanders for the benefit of his health ; and 

the King left him there with 20,000 men, while he 

himself marched towards tho German frontier. 

Kn^liind Hut diplomacy now h;nt its aid to check the career 

johiH the Qf i^ouis XIV. Spain, alanned by the succeta of the 

hIIiiiih'O 

ii^niiiiHt Fninch annies, solicited the Emperor to more eamett 

Fruiuo: jiction ; and Leopold at length entered the Dutoh 

ofihuuup ^-'f>"*^*<l^*racy with so much faith, that when he marched 

vflW>tH a away his army from Kgra, on the 2Gth August^ to take 
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the field with Montecuculi, he headed the column with 1673. 
a cracifix in his hand, calling on God to witnesB the jus- . 77 
ticeof his cause. TheEnglish Parliament, disgusted with with the 
their King's suhserviency to Louis XIV., and roused to Spaniards, 

and rfitajcofi 

ai^er by the conduct of the French Admiral D'Estrees Naerden. 
in the naval battles in June against De Buyter, where 
it was said that the French fleet held aloof, in order 
that the English ships might be destroyed, forced the 
Govemment to break the alliance with France, and to 
ioin the Confederacy in October. Louis XIY., accord- 
ingly, who had begun the campaign without an enemy, 
now found himself in less than six months without a 
single Mend. He sent immediate orders, therefore, to 
the Xhike of Luxemburg to withdraw aU his troops out 
of Holland ; and the Prince of Orange, freed from any 
forther anxieties for his native land, quitted Amsterdam 
under a blaze of illumination for their safety, and 
joined the Spaniards near Herenthals, to invade the 
territories of Cleves and Cologne. After having repaid 
to the aUies of France some of the miseries which had 
been inflicted on the Dutch, he marched towards Bonn, 
to give the hand to Montecuculi. In his march the 
Prince succeeded by a stratagem in gaining possession 
of Naerden from the Duke of Luxemburg. It was the 
first-fruits of a real success, and rejoiced the Dutch 
people as much as it irritated the French King, who 
vented his indignation against M. du Pas, the governor, 
by a pubhc mark of ignominy, and a sentence of per- 
petual imprisonment ; which latter- punishment was, 
however, remitted. 

Turenne, imder this new condition of affairs, broke Turenne 
up his camp at Wetzlar in August. He crossed the ^°^ Monte- 
Maine at Seligenstadt with 20,000 men, and, ascending ted against 
its stream, penetrated the Upper Palatinate to influence each other. 
by his support the inclinations of the Duke of Bavaria 
to maintain the alliance with France. He found, how- 
ever, the Imperialists on his path, and was glad to 
retrace his steps about the middle of September. 
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in7H. Miiiit'diMutull WHM ut NiirntiilfUi'^, iliiHitii^iiitiK MfcW i«» 

^^ iuviulii AlMuitn, or (.11 »tii(turii i^ Jiittitiitm with Urn HivMlt- 

holilnr nil UtM fiiilii ill' lliillutiil, Tliti twii Mfitiii^fi mum 

in HiKlit' of tiiifli iiUim' titmt' UiiM'MittlNmt'K, Ati4 utm 

iliK opjiimin^ luMildrH liiiifiiti ihfit ^ntiiu cil' it»mii»'uvrw 

wliiitli wiiM Ml rlmmitUiflMiiit nl' iliii httuf^ («iu'Mrtr iif thiJr 

utiUti^iiiiifitti. MntiUnMMtulii tuii (li^t'litff Ui iurtt itU \mk 

ii)iiiti tlin VUiMiiinl, liitt ;^tit ilfiMlrittiM uf MVMhlitlK iitt 

untiiiii, ttMU'i<lMi<l liifw^trd 111 iirdnr of lmtU». Tufm)ii« 

mMtiirilitiKl,v rnniirtil liiMllttM) but (M MiHin im ih(< AuK' 

ti'iiui Hitw tliM ]<Vi«iii<ti nruty tlitiM fHu«u|ilMil, lio tiiMr(»tM<4 

uwuy IiIh AiM'uttil lltMi, which w»tM mimih IiiUoWmI tijT ik<* 

thinl, litiil thit liii)nirl»illMt f^nny rotlfml in ^<m*4 «)r4itf 

titwanlM Wiii'»hti)'((, whct'd it rtiMtml, in m (milltl^ 

KhnuttilinK in «'V(try rtiijMlMlt^ fur m^\m\nimuitt, immI wiMfi* 

tint VJMiMinnt Imil i'urmml ininimm^ un4(NKl»iHi btf i\m 

I'ViMM'h itrmy, 

MmiUiKit < Ml tlio lii'il I )i«i(th(ii' MontfiiMnMill lifUifl liifi (tMn\u Mf»4| 

<Mi)i «tmti(U )j|„,|,ii,j^ |.|,„ Mttinti h<ttw»i*^n th*i ttntiltiii, hnj/^Mi Mn iiiwu 

wiUi Uitt towfinJM Muytintui, luiil rtitH.hllMlnti| IiIm Utimi-i\im¥UifH fli 

VrUwHot ||ii|'H)ii4tn uliiitit thn 2i)tli, wlinn tl»0 I'flmw iil* (lrMlt|(f* 

uli^y'uVii ^'^'^ mwh<^il Monti, TUti VJMionnt wrw |M»xxii<4 M Uf 
Unuu, 17Ui what nii^ht hit Iiih nnit niov<i, Th^ PHn«^ <lf* UMti4A| 
Nov^tiiiUr. ,^^^^ thiit thit roiMjuiU of lliillttnil WMM ((ivm» Uf*, WN# 

iiiiiiiisMin^ Mtfi'iiKtli in If'lun'lMi'M, timt li«i mi^ht ktHi\i ilnf 
IVini'M ol' ()mii^ii oiuMijiliiil. Unt yt^i it wim iif firrt 
ini|HiH.iin<'tt timt AlMf^mi a1ioiiI<1 not ti^invfMli^l) Mid itm 
MtitV^'lii^l 0/>n/iml Itiipt m. ftliurfMiyii n)>nn MMHtfmuttiiilV 
Ati^pti, ittift tt'jitil hiifd to fii'ti tliroii^li liif« i(»iiN<(M. 'V\m 

linpi'iinhistM Wiii'lt'il nt m. Iiri<lf/M ttf \umin u^Pf fittM 
lintni'h oC tlitt Itlihiti u\» t^irmm, ni WMiiM^nitn ( tmt 
wliilc 'I'liniotiM WH.M ('t'oi9iain{/ tliti NMitliMf on thn tfAtllf 
the lnf|it<nuhfstH ilfojipi^il itowti tlin Htf^^ni hy Urn Umi# 
thf')^ luiil I'olli'i'tc'i, towftrdM (!olihintK> Thn Vii«mmfli 
on tliiA t'.rtinMu\ tliii Mliintt to riiili)inhnf(;i Mu\ntHfn\mA 
\ty ttiM llnn'lAnn*l» on 'IV^v^^a, tnit Iti^ IfiMttU ilm( itu* 
KJttifUi^ nimn Umi frtintfit oi' tlio (jMrnnuffii IiimI wittf' 
<lrttwn iiiM lirifi^t'A iwrtmn iU* rivt^fp Mt i^ohlitfttM | ifi4 
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that MontecnctJi effected his junction with the Prince 1673. 
of Orange at Bonn, when they together laid gieg^e to 
that town, which capitulated after nine days' trenches, 
on the 17th Novemher. 

Tnrenne found now that he could no longer rely Tnrenne, 
upon any German alliance. The Electors Palatine and J^^^^J^ 
of Cologne, and the Bishop of Munster, abandoned the Paru; his 
French cause: and accordingly the Mar6chal-G^6ral ^}^l^!^ 
pat ai. end to the campaigt., and dirtribntcd the ^ *^ 
French troops in winter quarters in Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Hainault, while he himself repaired to the Court. 
The King could not fail to observe his low spirits, and 
good-naturedly endeavoured to cheer the great hero 
with every demonstration of kindness and respect. He 
freely consulted with him on the past campaign, the 
adverse character of which he attributed to the counsels 
of his minister Louvois. The Yiscount, who knew 
that the minister hated him, although he did not him- 
self respond to the passion, simply replied, that Louvois 
wa« a very useful servant to His Majesty in the cabinet, 
but knew nothing of war. The young King took his 
old Marshal to his heart, and said, ** Although they 
all hate you, I will never desert you. One of them 
told me, that had he been in your place he would have 
saved Bonn without risking Alsace.'' The Viscount 
answered with simple frankness, ** I can assure your 
Majesty that if he would have told me how to do it, I 
would have readily profited by his counsels." 1674 

Caprara, Major-General of the Imperialist army, Loois XIV. 
took the field in the spring by making one or two jp*? Jj^®* 
excunnon* acro8. the Rhine, which rather disturbed a^r^^^lTe rt 
the plan of operations determined upon by Louis XIV., ^ ^^® • 
which was to repay himself for his disappointment in code/^^ 
Holland by opening the campaign of 1674 in Franche 
Comt^. He therefore hastened Tnrenne away from 
Paris, to take measures that might prevent his being 
disturbed in its conquest. Accordingly, in the month 
of April four French armies took the field for this object. 
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TuranuH 
Hfittm en- 

this ImiHi' 

i^th J mm. 



Action )ni- 
twttsti t\ui 

tba Inipe- 



Th<i King in pcrHon, with a c/insiderable force, marched 
to I>6Ie, Thii Mar^lial da Hclioinherg covered the 
Bpanitfh frontier, and the Prince de Condi6 the Flemish; 
while tlie ViHoount, aH l>4;fore, commanded on the Rhine. 
]li» a/lvice wtm of c^jurse asked, and prettj genertUj 
adopted by all t)ie commanders ; and as it is a complete 
enunciation of what has Ix^en stated aboire aa the new 
military code of Turcnne, 1 give it here in the origintl 
language, ** Faire \Miii de sieges — et donner beaneoap 
de combats quand vous aurc*z rendu votre armte 
sup£'rieure a celle <ies cnnemis par Le nombre et par la 
bont^ des troiip(fs. Quand vous serez bien maltre de k 
campagne, les villages vous vaudront dea places: 
mais on met s^in lionneur a prendre une ville forte, 
bien plus qu*& songer aux moyens de conqn^rir one 
province." 

As s^ion as the King harl obtained posaesaion of 
Franche Comt/i, 'J'urenne threw a bridge over the Rhine 
at J'liilipHburg, which he crossed at mid-day on the 
14th June ; and lie arrived the same evening at Hoek^ 
enheim, near Ji<;idell>erg. On the 15th he encamped 
at WiKlocb, and on the 10th found himself face to face 
with the Jnipcrialiht force, under the Count Caprarty 
on a lieiglit Ij^fyond Hintzheim, consisting of 7000 
horse and 2^XX) f^r/oi. Tha French anny under the 
Mar/ichaI-0/fn/;ral consisted of 3500 foot and of 5000 
hors^;, divided into four brigades, the whole commanded 
by i^eauverg^. 'J'he opposing forces were nearly equal 
in numlwrs; but the pro|x>rtions of foot and bone 
were different ; t)ie little town of Sintzheim, aituated 
on tlie little river Flnatz, was garrisoned by Caprara 
with VKH) infantry and 4i)0 dragoons. The Frendi 
could only count ti'ix guns, and therefore resolved to 
take the town by cKcalade, which was promptly deter- 
mined ujion and efiected. 

The Imperialists occupi'^d high ground, scarped on 
either flank, of which the right was secured by a vine* 
yard, and the left by the walls of an old abbey. The 
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first attack, led by the cavalry, was not fortunate; 1674. 
and Beauverg^, the Commander, was mortally wounded, "T 
The Chevalier d'Hocquincourt on this took the com- sintzheim. 
mand of the horse, and, clearing the way with the 
assistance of some musketeers, pushed up a narrow 
defile ; where, being followed by the rest of the army, 
the whole was established on the lower slope of the hill 
that was occupied by the enemy : and as the ground 
was narrow, the army was formed up in several lines, 
— ^the cavalry and infantry interspersed in each of 
them. St. Alv^, the Lieutenant-General, was imme- 
diately ordered to lead forward the attack, but it was 
encountered and overcome ; until the presence of the 
Viscount accomplished' a real advance which enabled 
him to extend the front of his battle array so as to 
get eighteen squadrons in his first line, which had 
previously comprised only eight. 

It is difficult to understand why the Germans al- Unac- 
lowed the French thus to improve their position under countable 
their very nose ; and, so far as one can understand the the Impe- 
battle, it seems henceforth to have been a perfect medley rlall«t«' 
— ahorse, foot, officers and men, all contending in terrible 
confusion and amid great carnage. In the dust that 
covered the conflict the Imperialists fell back into a 
wood, and disappeared altogether ! The next morning, 
the 17th, the French returned to Sintzheim, and the 
Imperialists fell back on Heidelberg. The one lost 
1100 and the other 2000. Why the French vic- 
torious army " crut devoir r^passer le Rhin " on 
the 20th, is equally unintelligible; and the more so, 
that on the 3rd July their army is found in Alsace 
near Kaiserslautem. One account relates that Tu- 
renne received orders at this time to return into 
France to oppose a body of Imperialists under Mon- 
sieur de Souches, who had penetrated into the 
country between the Mar^chal-G^ndral's and Prince 
Condi's armies, and that his return across the Rhine 
was an entire relief from this danger. What still fur- 
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1674. thor •urprinci mo, however, in the hMorj of tiic 
^ dent of the c^^mlmt of Hintzheim, if, that the ** Eii( 
are mentioned a« taking j^art in it: — **Mj 
Drmglac, with four Imttaliona, with Mj Lords E 
tiin and Monmouth a« lirigadien, Mj Lord ] 
and My liord Galbway (an indifferent officer, m Fi 
man by birth, who attained a aort of celebrity is 
yearM und<;r William III.) ;** but lait, not Icfli 
French hintoriana record '' Un jeune capitaine a 
du nom de Churchill »'y couvrit de gloire, Tc 
en»<;igTiait Tart de vaincre au futur Due de 
Uirciugh/' I can only ffuppofe that all 4heae I 
officerM were part of a detachment fent by Cbaiii 
under the Duke oi Monmouth, to aaaist in tli 
againiit liolUnd, in 1072 ; for it if a known fjid 
through ijr>ckliart (itill apparently on miffi< 
PariM) an application waa made to the French Q* 
ment to grant Churchill the rank of Colonel i 
King'H mirv'ictif in March 1(574, and that the nao 
Monmouth and a Colonel Littleton are alio \mm{ 
the tufiioii of the French Minifter of War in the 
di.^patcli *. The only intelligible account I can i 
of 1'urenne*f movements, Ijackwarda and for 
aermn the Rhine, l>etween Alface and the Palatini 
that the 1 miM;rialiiftM had lieen increaaed by the a 
of the Duke dts Jioumonville with 18,000 or 14,00C 
which induci^l him U) withdraw out of Oemumy 
that the Mar/^hal-0/;n/;ral waa waiting the retuUi < 
King's campaign in Franche C>>mt^. He had aei 
Marquia de Uumigni U) re[K)rt the affair at Sinte 
who encr>untered the King nduming to Paria 
hia moft Nucceaiiful tennination of the conqueat di 
provincf} ; and it in probable that under thete eu 
ftanccf iiouia XIV, a<fut him back again acroa 
lihine, with a reinforc<;ment of fixteen battalioni 
0000 home, and with ord<;rK U) capture the Palaii 
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On the first days in July we find the Yiscount pass- 1674. 
ing Heidelberg, where the Imperialists were posted, ■"* 
and taking up h^s camp at the village of WeiUiDgen, encamps on 
on the Neckar, a league and a half from Luxemburg. theNeckar, 
The two armies were now in face. Generals Caprara ^* 
and Boumonyille, however, do not appear to have 
tlioiight themselves equal to any encounter, and ac- 
cordingly marched away towards Frankfort, and placed 
tiie river Maine between themselves and their adversa* 



The absence of the Imperialists, however, left the The Pala- 

entire Palatinate uncovered ; and the French historians, *^^^*5 ™" 

, . vaged : the 

18 well as those of every other nation, grieve over the English 
blot in our great hero's escutcheon for the ravage of this troop* ca- 
rich and populous district of Germany ; but great will 
be the astonishment of our readers to learn that this vile 
act was all the fault of the "red-coats." This is the 
French relation : — " Les Anglais, irrites de cette in- 
humanity (the natural resentment of the inhabitants 
against the Mar^chal-G^n^raFs army) , se livr^rent k leur 
ressentiment, allerent comme des furieux, le flambeau 
i la main, brMerent quantity de bourgs et de villages 
et m^me quelques petites villes ; leur vengeance fut si 
prompte que les officiers'ne purent les retenir; et sans 
les menaces et les ordres de Turenne, qui arreta leur 
loreur, ils auraient saccag^ tout le pays; il fit un 
chAtiment exemplaire de ceux qui avaient commence 
Tincendie, quoiqu'ils fussent les plus brave soldats de 
iQn arm^e. II ne pent les condamner a mort sans 
se faire une extreme violence; mais comme il s'agissait 
de maintenir la discipline, il fit c^der la cl^mence k la 
»6v6rite." If the British had indeed done any part of 
what is here laid to their charge, I would be the last 
man to offer an excuse for them ; but the endeavour to 
transfer the most unjustifiable devastation of the Pala- 
tinate by Turenne from the French to the English 
troops, is a violation of historical truth, and an inso- 
lence that merits exposure. Neither Voltaire nor any 
VOL. n. I 
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1674. historian of note has ever ventured to give circulation 
~" to such a scandal. 
Tarenno The unhappy Prince Palatine, in the letter he addressed 
b'lh?^*^ to the Mar6clial-G6n6ral on the 27th July, 1674, puUi 
Frinoo the saddle on the right horse. '' L'embrasement de 
Palatine, mes bourgs ot villages, que j'ai sujct de croire avoir M 
fait par vos ordrcs, est une chose si extraordinaire et 
si indigne d'uno personne de votre quality, que jo rais 
en peine d'en imaginor Ics raisons." Charles Loui«, 
(;nragcd at the dastard act of one who covered his 
violence by an army too numerous for the Elector to 
moot in the field with a proportionate force, challenged 
Turcnne to single combat as his only resource while 
awaiting the Divine wrath against so unchristian an 
act. But the King forbad such an encounter; and 
his reply neither denied nor justified the act. Voltaire 
says, with respect to the Mar6chal's letter, " O'^tait 
asscz le style et Tusage de Turenne, de s'exprimer 
toujours avec moderation et ambiguit6/* 
Tlie French Tlie French army continued to ravage the Palatinate 

UhiT^^th ^"^'^^ *^^^ ^^^^ *^"^^' ^^^'" ^^ ii^iim recrossed the Rhine 

July. ' at l^iilij>Hburg, and took up its camp near Neustadt, 

Landau, and Weissenburg, where it rested the whole 

of August. The excesses of the men, or the heat of 

the weather, brought on a severe dysentery, which 

caused much mortality amongst the soldiers. 

The Impo- In the mean while the Imperialists, increased by 

"*l"^' the contingents of many of the States of the Empire, 

the field : under the supreme command of the Duke de Boornon- 

the King yille, with the Elector Palatine serving under him, 

ly connselii resolved to take the field ; and on the 1st September 

Tarenne to crossed the bridge at Maycnce, and, marching np 

®' stream, encamped between Sjiire and Philipsbuig, 

with 35,000 men. The King sent pressing orders to 

his Mar^chal-G6n6ral to withdraw before such a fixrce, 

and to content himself with covering the provinee 

of Lorraine. Turenne answered His Majesty with a 

letter of sound strategic reasoning. He assured his 
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Sovereign that the ill consequence of a lost battle 1674. 
^oold be less than to abandon Alsace, with its many — 
excellent positions of defence. The Imperialists^ once 
masters of the whole country between Mayence and 
Basle, would carry the war into Franche Comte, and 
perhaps fire and sword into the province of Champagne. 
'' Je connais, Sire, la force des troupes Imp^riales, les 
Gr^n^raux qui les commandent, le pays oil jo suis. Je 
prends tout sur moi, et je me charge des 6venemens." 
LouYois was obliged to obey his resolute Sovereign, 
and sent to the Marechal-General twenty battahons 
and eighty squadrons ; so that now Turenne's army 
counted upwards of 20,000 men. 

The Germans, still retaining their camp, began the The Impe- 
construction of a bridge not far from Philipsburg ; 2*^^ ** 
which induced the belief that they purposed to besiege they en-^ 
that fortress. The inaccessible nature of their camp counter the 
prevented a corps of observation of 600 men, under Ensheim. 
Churchill, from ascertaining the object of this bridge. 4th Oct. 
But at length, on the 21st September, the Imperial 
army crossed it, and abandoned their camp, which 
they set on fire. It soon appeared that the object 
of the enemy was to obtain possession of the bridge 
of Strasburg, where the intrigues of the Germans had 
raised a feeling in their favour, in opposition to the 
policy of the magistrates of that city, who had always 
hitherto remained neuter in the contest. The Viscount, 
accordingly, sent the Marquis de Vaubrun, with two 
battalions, 500 or 600 horse, and some guns, to nego- 
tiate, and take an observation of the fort constructed 
at the foot of the bridge. Turenne followed in person, 
but found the redoubt already in possession of the 
Germans, under the command of Von Mercy, the son 
of the great General of that name. He therefore 
called up his army from Vinden, and took up a posi- 
tion on the banks of the 111, near Wantzenau, where 
he assembled his whole force on the 26th. The Im- 
perialists in the mean while encamped at Graverstaden, 

I 2 
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1674. and thus held the whole of the upper Alsace with 
~ nearly 40,000 men, while they were daily expecting 
the arrival of the Great Elector, who had again de- 
clared war against France, and was bringing up an 
army of 20,000 men to assist the Germans. The 
Viscount saw himself, under these circumstances, 
placed at such a disadvantage, that, although he had 
but 22,000 available force,, he resolved to make an 
attack upon his adversaries before they could receiye 
their reinforcements. At nightfall, on the 2nd Octo- 
ber, he tlicrcfore marched in search of the foe, and on 
the 3rd found them encamped in a plain near Ensheim, 
strongly posted, with a large wood on their right. 
Marcliing all night, he formed up at break of day on 
the 4th, in front of the little village of Holzheim, 
situated on the Brcusch rivulet. 

The French army, face to face with the confederate 
Germans, formed up in a firm order of battle in two lines, 
with a reserve — the cavalry and infantry intermingled, 
as at the battle of Sintzhcim, — amounted, as has been 
said, to 22,000 men, with thirty guns. The Count de 
Lorgcs commanded, under Turenne, as Lioutenant- 
Gcncral on their left, and the Marquis de Vaubron 
was in charge of the riglit. The Marquis Douglas is 
named as serving with the rank of Brigadier imder 
Foucault, tlie Li(?utonant-General of the centre, and 
Milord Duras, as aide-de-camp to the Mar6chal-G£n^- 
ral : while it is recorded that, as His Excellency rode 
down the line, the English *' pousserent im cri de joie, 
qui lui parut Atre do bon augure.** The Duke de 
Boumonville had already ranged his army of 85,000 
men, with fifty guns, immediately behind the village of 
Ensheim, in two lines, witli a very strong reserve, 
across the high road leading from Kocklesperg to 
Wolffsheim. His right was commanded by Count Ca- 
prara, and his left by the Duke of Holstein-Ploen. The 
former flank rested on a large wood and many vine- 
yards ; and the opposite flank on a little advanced 
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wood, in which there had been thrown up some earth- 1674. 
works. The village in his centre was very strong from — 
natural as well as artificial defences. 

The day broke with so thick a fog that one could The battle 
not see the presence of any enemy ; and accordingly ^tEnsheim. 
the Mar^chal-G^n^ral sent some dragoons, under the 
Marqids de Boufflers, with some light guns, to tdtonner 
the little wood that protected the enemy's left flank. 
This, in a short time, brought on a sharp contest. 
The battalions of Burgundy, Orleans, Monmouth, 
Listenaj, Languedoc, and Churchill, successively came 
under fire; and were not only opposed by the troops 
intrenched in the wood, but also by the infantry 
of Luneburg, which the Germans sent up to maintain 
the flank. This obliged Turenne to send up the regi- 
ments of Hamilton, Anjou, and Brittany, and to sup- 
port them with all the cavalry of his first line, under 
the Count de Roye, while he prepared to call to his 
assistance some troops from his centre and left. The 
fight lasted for three hours, with great loss on both 
sides. The Marquis de Vaubrun, who commanded the 
attack, had a horse killed imder him ; and the Marquis 
of Hamilton was severely wounded. 

In the mean while the Count de Lorges, who wit- 
nessed the battle warming on the side of the Mar^chal- 
General, thought to aid his attack by advancing the 
left wing ; and was already in the midst of the vine- 
yards, when the order came for sending assistance to 
the attack on the right; and, while this order was 
about to be obeyed, a considerable body of German 
cavalry, under Caprara, came down with extraordinary 
quickness, completely round the French left wing, 
and upon the reserve. Lieutenant-General Foucault 
in the centre hastened to show front to repel this 
movement ; and the Count de Lorges and D'Auvergne, 
withdrawing from the vineyards, rallied to this forma- 
tion, and successfully repelled the enemy from their 
dangerous inroad behind the army. The fog had 
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1674. changed to rain, which came down with pitiless vio- 
'^ lence all through the day, and made the night so dark 
as to render it impossible to continue the contest. 
Turenne, therefore, called in his men on every side, 
and withdrew them across the Breusch rivulet, and 
through the village of Holzheim, encamping them on 
fresh ground, near the village of Achenheim, to await 
the coming day. To his surprise, he foimd in the 
morning that the Duke de Boumonville had also with- 
drawn his army towards Strasburg. Here the Impe- 
rialists were joined on the 14th by the army of the 
Great Elector, T^ho crossed the bridge with nearly 
20,000 men ; and the German army, now retracing 
their steps, pursued Turenne beyond Achenheim, where 
he had thrown up some intrenchments. A character- 
istic anecdote is told of a French soldier, whom the 
Marechal " roughed " for not working better, on which 
with characteristic shrewdness he replied, " C'est, mon 
general, que vous ne demeurez pas longtems ici." 
It may be mentioned in passing, that the English 
are named in the life of Turenne as having behaved 
with great bravery at Ensheim. 

The great disparity of force had been sufficiently 
apparent to induce the Marechal-G6n6ral to forecast 
the necessity of taking up an intrenched camp ; and 
he fixed upon Dettweiler, on the river Sour, as an 
asylum where he could post his army with security ; 
from whence, in case of necessity, he could remove 
them under the girns of Saverne and Haquenau. 
Turenne re- Matters remained without any change till the end 
forcemente' ®^ October, excepting that the Marechal- General was 
continually receiving reinforcements from the Prince 
de Conde, whose army, as well as that of his opponents, 
after the bloody fight at Scarpe had gone into early 
winter quarters. Marechal de Crequi, \vith 6000 horse, 
the Marquises de Genlis and de Montauban, the Count 
de Saulx, La Feuillee, and Sourdis, and a body of 
gendarmerie, reached him in the camp of Dettweiler. 
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Bj the end of November both armies had taken up 1674. 
cantonments — the Imperialists in Alsace, and the — 
French in Lorraine. 

About the middle of December the Viscount planned 1675. 
an inroad upon the Imperialists in Alsace, and quietly Taremie 
collected a corps d'armee of 14,000 men at Befort ^^J^^*^ 
on the 27th, whence he advanced the following day on ists near 
Mulhausen, where he beat up the Imperialists, making c/hj^' . 
prisoners of the Commandant and about 300 horse, he yisits 
The principal consequence of the enterprise was, that P*™ • .^ 
De Boumonville and the Elector took the field on the against 
30th, and on the 5th January, 1675, established al^^vois. 
camp between Turkheim and Colmar, where Turenne 
advanced upon them in two columns; and, having 
established his right on the plain opposite Colmar, 
under the Count de Lorges, he himself led the lefb to 
Turkheim, which he found unoccupied; the Imperialists 
having unaccountably withdrawn the two battalions 
that had been posted in it, and left their army to the 
protection of the little river Fech. Foucault, with the 
Foments of Navarre, de la Reine, d'Anjou, and 
d'Orleans, being advertised from Turkheim that the 
Imperialists were sending down a strong force to retake 
Turkheim, immediately combined with the Count de 
Roye, and occupied the low grounds adjoining the 
village and the river, while the Mar^chal-Gen^ral sent 
forward the English and other infantry to occupy the 
high ground beyond it ; and an anxious combat con- 
tinued for three hours into the night, during which the 
Imperialists lifted their camp, and on the 11th crossed 
the Ehine, and left Strasburg to maintain its neutrality. 
This event terminated a campaign that is thought to 
have been highly honourable to the reputation of 
Marechal de Turenne, who upheld the honour and 
advanced the interests of France against many disad- 
vantages. He was accordingly ordered by the King 
to place his army under the command of the Marquis 
de Vaubrun, and to repair to the Court. Here 
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1675. he considered himself again under the necessity of 
"~ carrying a complaint to the King against the minister 
Louvois for inefficient assistance, in which the Prince 
de Cond6 concurred; and hy the lioyal command 
the parties met, and made a somewhat cold reconcilia- 
tion. 
The King Louis XIV., with the Prince de CondcS quitted Paris 
command *^ ^^® ^^® command of tlie army in Flanders on the 
11th May : Hth May, 1G76 ; and on the same day the Mar6chal- 
^dMon- ^^n<!^ral repaired to Schllestadt, where Vauhrun had 
tecuculi assembled his army, and where he arrived on the 22nd. 
are agam ijij^^ Count do Montecuculi was dt'Htin<Hl to bo once 
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' again his antagonist ; and now commenced the cam- 
paign of grand manoeuvres, which was to terminate 
the military career of both these most distinguished 
warriors. Montecuculi was despatched by the Court 
of Vienna to repair the blunders of the Confederate 
German Generals of the last campaign ; but some of 
his best veterans were to be drawn from winter quarters 
as far away as Liege and the interior of Suabia ; he was 
therefore not yet on the spot when the Viscount re- 
joined his army, who accordingly had time to carry it 
on the 27th to Achenheim, where ho thought to 
prevent Montecuculi from crossing the liliine near 
Strasburg. This diligence of Turenne effectively 
obliged his antagonist to make a change in his original 
plan for the campaign, for he marched straight on 
Philipsburg, where he ostentatiously assembled the 
material for making a flying bridge, and caused a 
report to be circulated of his intention to lay siege to 
that fortress. The Marcchal-General immediately 
mounted his horse, and repaired to Philipsburg, into 
which he threw 500 more infantry, and placed D'Enan- 
ville, an officer of high reputation, as Governor ; after 
which he returned to his camp. 
Turame Montecuculi carried his army across the Rhine near 

Bhinr 8th ^P^^» ^^^ ^^^ forward cavalry to I^andau and 
June. Neustadt, pushing his outposts even to Lautenburg, to 
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1075. Mit\ m)u\, ifio(!(Mirii (Id lior^fm, wiUi oi^ht \Hiii9l\itmHf 

At(lHihi<}m« '1^' AUh*u\mWf midway fiM/Wf^on Urn (tftrrip fti Witlnteti 
£lH.}i Jiimf. iiful fiifi firid^f*. On Uio iHili ho wah a|fprimM| thai ilm 
ent/irn \w]ii^rm\'m\, nrwy hty\ liflcd ilioir (fftrrip, ami, ti 
wufi fiiiid, fimi rriun^lwui f^iwanlpi iho llrifi^Au And iliA 
niiKik hUtmni. Whilit, howov^T, tlin MarArliftt-d/uiAriil 
waf4 iiiitikiri^ (;n ifiDHo iliiri^H, word wiw \tronghi in 
fnirri iiio Man|iiif« (I'llan'oiiri, who ootrirridfidcKl iifi 
inii]iimi (fii l>o Iir»r^pw'i4 isorpn iVHruiiWf ilini fort/ 
mjiiadrorift fW Mio (irM'fny lia<l afi|MiArNl in htn frmit, will 
Uiai, af4 )w fnan^d to ti«i nii off il' Iim should riTttro on the 
Iirid^f«f4 and Hf^parain fiitrnNflffiniirDly fnmi M. d#i IwirgMf 
hn hw\ iaknn up a poHiUori to nUi]t i\wtn. Tiir(»nn« 
Nont/ word hy ihit fniwHon^nr "Uiai ihn Miir(|uiii tilid 
doriM a tiold mii ; Imi thai i\w n^nuM wmild |rtvnr« 
w)ioi)w«r it/ wan a fanli/' NifY^'rih^htM tm iliwirMl the 
wfiolo f'orrn io fall UwU Ut MoifiHf«n)i<iirn, Ut 1m neiirw 
if in f>rid^n. I In wan whiu apprifii'd ihni t/tnuU^incnM 
htul iflki'O up 11 rinw pofiiiion on ihft Hidniitfr, rMiting 
it'H ri^fii on Lofir ; and a/^^ordin^ly ilin ViMiCMini At^tttni^ 
it/ morn pnidnnt/ t/o plm^M hifi tirid^D in bfitior nficuriij 
nnar Aldnnfi<*im, whif^ti )io ntlii^ft/ml on Um 2(Hrh; MhI 
liiA nnt.irn army wmh lutw roiinit/(id in ono jKmiiion 
hnt/Wf'nn itiai and Will»it/<?t/t/. 
Tfirminn Mont/f*niinidi, lining ihun ant/i(;ipaiDd, Imgan 1(9 tie 

nml Mori- ||i^f,,.,.g^,,(| f,,^ wnfiplii'^ ; and, ruiiirnintf for a f«w dufi 

Mi/'IIMlIf I . I « if i 

nirivf t^» t/O tuH old (;amp n<iar Off'ii'rduHir^, m 4^»ok up ^oiiml 

mil, iiiH- „pm. nriin^lMirni, wliicdi t/hrnaionHl a fm»ro dfr«H;i ap- 

i*n«'}i proaf!li upon t.lio Kort/ dn Knlil. Tiironno ao(!Or<lingt/ 

otlHT.Jiiljr: marrlinrl away !(» hodiTHwihr, whicli WimUl flank 

« lull Ilin '"'.y "•"''■(•Il iowardrt ilin firid^o iDmlin^ io Hiraalnirg! 

rnfUr'mt'M'N. and iliim lioili iirminM rt't*Uu\ iil) ilin Hrd Jiilj* (h^ 

iliat. day iin« linpnriiiJiMf.M n(/iiin rmnov<<d, and ii»ok tip 

a vt'ry niron^ poMit.ion iMliind ilin Unmdimi^ and thd 

Kn>n(:}i nrmy advanrnd to Himdinn ; and now 1»oUi 

nrnii'H fini t.o work io inimnih i\wwm^\vvn, i\w ti4lf%uC0i\ 

^cnirinH lininf< wliliin miifikei'Mlioi ni vns'h tftiwfi Hmv 
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boili C^enerak exhausted all their art to prevent the sup- 1075. 
pGes required for their troops from ascending and de- 
seending the £hine, and both armies sofPered much from 
the prirations consequent on these clever manceavres. 
The two commanders were nearly of the same age, both 
having attained the grand climacteric : bat Montecocnli 
tnSiared a great deal from goat ; whereas Turenne had 
none of the infirmities of age or sickness, and was as 
atfstive as heretofore. He reconnoitred in person and 
in flie mimiteflt detaO the entire coarse of the Benchen, 
Idmid which the Imperialists lay, and was enabled to 
tpj ahooost behind their intrenchments. Nevertheless 
the weather continaed so wet for two months con- 
seeniivdy, ibat it was impossible to devise the means 
of making any attempt on their position. 

At length a countryman who knew every inch Turenne 
of the ground came across the Viscount's path, and j^ffo^hok 
tHiCfwed him a ford across the Kenchen in a dark comer to the sor- 
of the stream, which was not approached by any road, Y^^J^^^ 
and never used but by the cattle that roamed along the isu, loth 
hank in search of pasturage. On the 10th July the ^^J- 
weather moderated, and at that time of year the sun 
soon lessened the stream and dried the earth ; so that, 
having collected fascines and the necessary tools, orders 
were given at nightfall on the 15th to move to the 
i^Mt indicated ; and with a good deal of labour a road 
was made strong enough to carry some guns ; and the 
detachment in charge were set to work at midnight. 
It happened that the Imperialists were keeping a 
r^oieing for some victory they had gained over the 
?$wedes ; and as they were revelling, discharging guns, 
and making a great noise, it was supposed that they 
were getting rather deep in their cups. When, there- 
fore, they got Mfher, they found that their opponents had 
already thrown a bridge across the stream, and raised an 
earth woiiE to protect its head, while an island very near 
was also occupied with a guard of infantry. That no 
time might be lost, the 18th was fixed for attempting 
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1075. a panHOgo ; on which day Hamilton took his turn u 
~~ Hri^iuUor with thnn) battalions of Irish on the Uland, 
and two nioro at th(* brid^^o; while thu Mar6ohal-Q£ninl 
hiniHolf, with a brigade of cavaliy, marched under tho 
coriuT of th(} forest to Wagshurst, where thcjr swim 
the river. Other troops were brought up from the 
rear to occupy the town of lienehen, higher up stream; 
and the camp it8(^lf was left ahnost without a soldief. 
Action at Montccuculi was no indifferent spectator of thew 
!l"u f * preparations, and sent to bring up from Offonbourg 
TunMiiuv every avaihible man, in order to insult the rear of hu 
27th July, adversary and alarm him for his communicationi; 
Some days were exhausted in this tparrinff bofofe 
either struck a blow. It was therefore the niglit of 
the 28rd when the attack commenced. In the dark 
the troops of liorraine came across the lino of march of 
the Count du Plcssis, when a skirmish began, that 
hiHied for some time, under which the troops led by the 
Manpiis de Vaubrun w(Te enveloped, and he himself 
was wounded, and narrowly escaped being token. The 
ViHcount immediately lined all the roads and hedges 
with nninkett^Ts, which checked the Imperial adyance, 
while a luMivy fog rendered the whole contest a mass 
of blun(l(TH and mistakes. But when at length this 
cleared off, the Viscount discovered that the chauss^ 
on which he was marching at the head of some troops 
led to the village of Ganihurst, and that he was not 
far nanoved from Hamilton, who, with his Irish, still 
held the ford ; accordingly the French army con- 
tinued straight forward. Turenne brought up a body 
of cavalry ; which Montecueuli, finding himself out- 
flanked, reHiHt(*(l stoutly, alth(nigh ho discovered thai 
he should be obligiul to (piit the post of SchertseDt 
On the night therefon^ of the 25th he withdrew hb 
army out of their intrenehni(*nts, and marched them 
away through Liehtenau. Nev(*rtheless, ho did not 
long pursu(^ that lint^ of retreat, but echehmned to his 
left ; so that in the morning, when Turenne came up, 
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found the Imperialists strongly posted in a defile in 1675. 
r of the Satzbach, while other troops were moving ~ 
from Offenbourg uAder Caprara. Tnrenne, as soon 
he learned the inclination of his adversary's retreat, 
rected the march of his own troops on Acheren ; and 
ber riding along in the highest spirits, he sat down 
• his breakfast, and said to some of his suite, " Coci 
it fiut, je lea tiens, ils ne pourront plus m'^chapper ; 
i je vais recueiller le fruit d*un si p^nible campagne." 
[e agam mounted his horse to reconnoitre the ground, 
tarj much intersected as it was about Satzbach, and 
horefore difficult of observation ; until M. St.-Hilairo, 
[ieatenant-General of Artillery, drew his attention to 
I battery erected by the enemy at the very moment 
■ben a shot fired from it struck both down to the 
pound, St.-Hilaire losing his arm by the same ball 
khst buried itself in the stomach of Turenno, who fell 
desd to the ground, with his face upturned and his 
legard unchanged. Among the six or eight persons 
wbo formed the Mar6chal-G6n6rars suite, was the 
English Count of Hamilton, who, descending from his 
bone, threw his cloak over the body, to conceal the 
death from the knowledge of the soldiers. But the 
fnebald charger of the Viscount soon announced the 
fact to the soldiery, for this well-known guide to sue- 
eess and victory was seen to have lost its rider. The 
eoDstemation among the troops was extreme — the 
men tore their hair and ran wildly about, exclaiming, 
" Our father is dead, and we are lost !'' There appears 
to be some confusion of dates as to whether it was 
the 26th or 27th on which the great Mar^chal fell ; 
but it was the 28th when the command of tlio army 
was assumed by the Count de Lorges and the Mar- 
quis of Vaubrun, who in a council of war resolved to 
carry back the army across the Khine. 

All France lamented the loss of the greatest man Oonoral ro- 
who ever fell in battle. The King ordered tlio liighost ^^^ of Tu-^ 
honours to be paid to the Mar^chal-06n6rar8 remains, rcnno : Ma- 
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1075. and tho \yoi\y wrm carriod to Rt. Donyi, whoro it wai 
■"" intorrcd among tlio Kin>(H and Princoi of tho King- 
Htiy{ipi6*n <1<)'"- '^'li(' lotterH of Madamo do Bcvign^, writton fVom 
dflncription ParJH at tlio mornont that tho Had now* of tho Vi§- 
c()unt*H doath roachod tho capital, aro very intorovting. 
'M)n ^)tait prAt tralUir ho divortir k FontainobleM. 
Tout a ^^t^) roinpn. Ijo lioi a 6i6 afllig/) commo on doit 
r/^tro do la inort dii phiM grand oapitaino ot da plus 
honnAto hotntno du rnondo. J amain un hommo ft £t4 
rogrottn ni HJnooromont. Tout h quartior o& il a log^, 
ot totit PariH, (it tout h p(;up1o, /)tait dans le trouble 
(ft danH IV'inotion.** 
Chnnurin' Mar^uihal do Tun^nno wa» not only ono of the 
of Turcnnc. j^n?atoHt (/ommandcfrH of any anpy, but wa» aotuatod by 
tho puroHt 'At'tii for tho Horvi(;o of bin ooimtry. To the 
gn^atoHt oourng(! in th(! fitjld ho add(!d tho higbeft 
int<!grity and tho mriHt porfifot Himpli(Mty of character; 
and th(!ro waH a roniarkabh) mod(>ration of judgment 
in all liiH opinioiiH, wh(dh(!r reflating to war or to 
poIiti(;H. I'ooph) of tho tim(; compared liim with Gkm- 
Halvo (h; (^irdoha, Hurnam(;d ** tho (}r(;at donoral/' but I 
H(!o a wond(!rfnl dcgn^; of n!f4(!m])1anco l>otwoon Turenne 
and o\ir own irnnioH/ul Wellington. Tho characteriftice 
of both w(;ro, not ho much nativ(!-bom goniuii, ft0 the 
conntant (fXoroiHo of a oool judgm(!nt under ovorj diA- 
oulty and an amount of Holid good sonto on ereiy 
o(U!aHion ; indfxtd, tho word Puli/f as contradistinguiehed 
to tlio tiuMil of Olonjt waH tho wat<!hword of both the 
ono and tho oth(;r. Wo havo noon how constantly the 
(Cardinal Mazarin, acting for tho King, n^crreA the 
many diffioidiioH of tho (lovommont for hie adrice; 
and tlioro aro many an(;(!dot(TH of individuale of hie 
anny H<!(;king hiH goorl ofTio(!H in their littlo diibr- 
oncoH,- a HiroTig ntHtanblanoo in lK>th. It ie related 
of Uio ViHoount that, lioirig naturally a euljoct of mudi 
joalcMiHy with hin l(!f*H fortunate companion*, ho wie 
(•xjioH4;d U^ many ro})roach(*M for want of coiirago, want 
of ability, &A\ TIk; moro violont of thoso rirale went 
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80 far as to try to provoke him to single combat. He 1675. 
pat aside sJl the cartels he thas received without the — 
slightest notice, until, when engaged in the si^e of 
some fortified town, a desperate attack was to be under- 
taken ; and he then sent a formal reply to each of the 
diallengers, acquainting them that he had duly re- 
eeived their cartels, but deferred to acknowledge them 
mtal the opportunity occurred for enabling the writers 
to exhibit their courage in the King's service. He 
therefore now desired the company of each and all of 
tliem to conduct the assault of a bastion, when he 
would be ready to lead them to the attack. It is not 
related how many attended the summons. 

Beneath an unprepossessing exterior there were 
hidden in Marechal de Turenne qualities well fitted to 
attach devoted followers. His face was often likened 
to that of a lion; and doubtless he possessed in an 
eminent d^ree the dignity and fabled magnanimity 
of that noble animal. His power of securing the love 
of his soldiers lay in his cool and transcendent bravery 
and singular kindness of intercourse. K he had to 
reprove, it was always with moderation ; and he ever 
corrected offenders with a patient forbearance. Yet he 
was a rigid disciplinarian, and suffered no negligence 
or omission of duty, or the slightest relaxation in the 
obedience of the men to their superior officers. Such 
consistency in conduct will always command the love 
of followers. Upon one occasion he received the 
following address from his comrades in arms: — "We 
pray with all our hearts that wherever you go you 
may be received with an affection and respect equal to 
your merits ; but should you ever hereafter have need 
of followers, we offer you, in the name of many, to bring 
10,000 men, wherever you may direct, to your service." 

The Viscount was no inventor in the art of war — 
neither in the dress, arming, or tactics of soldiers, nor 
in the higher branches of strategy. He adopted the 
plan of Gnstavus Adolphus of massing musketeers and 
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1675. pikemen, and thus has come to be considered as one 
amongst many of the inventors of the bayonet ; but 
there is no reason whatever for giving Turenne the 
credit of that. In his four last years of war he doubt- 
less exhibited a higher estimate of the plan of a cam- | 
paign ; but he only adopted, and can scarcely be said - 
to have in the least improved upon, the strategy of . 
the German and Swedish leaders of armies in the '■ 
Thirty Years' War. Even as late in his career as the ' 
first years of the war in Holland, in 1672, he followed 
the vicious practice of besieging towns, instead of 
manoeuvring in the field. But, as I have remarked, 
" a change came over the spirit of his dream *' about 
this period, and a year or two in face of Montecuculi 
brought this practice to perfection. However, in the 
sort of military game of chess which closed his career, 
although he may be said to have " checked the king " 
upon the plain of Schertzen, yet he had not in any 
degree secured the game, although he seems to have 
thought he had ; and there is good reason to believe 
that at that moment his adversary had deeper re- 
sources for the game than the Marechal-G6n6ral 
possessed. Nevertheless Condd could never have main- 
tained the game as did Turenne ; and from this day 
a love for strategy has been engendered in the mind 
of the French officers, which may even be found in 
every grade of their service. In fine, we have in our 
hero a truly valuable character of a soldier, and there 
is no military man in any army of Europe who 
will hesitate to concede to him the title of The Great 
Turenne *. 

^ Histoire du Vicomte Turenne ; Les M^moires da Vicomte, 
Merits de sa propre Main, Paris 1735 ; Histoire des demi^res Cun- 
pagnes de Turenne, par Chevalier de Beauvrain, 1772 ; Les M^ 
moires du Due d'Yorck, depuis Jacques II. ; Histoires de France 
de Voltaire, Sismondi, Trognon. Biographical Dictionaries, 
pasnm. 



LOUIS II. DE BOUEBON, 
PEINCE DE CONDE. 

A FEENCH QENEEAL. 



Bom 1621. Died 1686. 



It has been the singular destiny of the house af Cond^, Cond^'g on- 
to come in with the rising, and to expire with the ®®^"T* 
letting, of the Eoyal house of Bourbon. With no 
claim to the Crown, this illustrious family furnished 
the history of the kingdom of France with some of its 
most stirring incidents, in religion and war, for almost 
a quarter of a century. When the House of Bourbon 
came to the throne the branch of Cond6 was the head 
and front of the French Protestant party ; but was 
forced, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, to ab- 
jure his faith, like his first cousin, Henry IV. The 
family, nevertheless, had already played a great part 
in the religious wars of France. The first of the 
family bore arms on the side of the Calvinists at the 
battle of Consoles, in 1544 ; the second was killed in 
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1021 . |/!rO(l, in ilif; bl/Ki^ly batik; of Jftniii/;, r/ti ihl!» twnw Mn, 
If iM iMin^ fti Dm; f;flrly n^^; of PtfytmUitm f^/nghi f/yr the 
IC#Tf/;rtfifr<] /;fttjiM; fti i/f/tjirAnJfi ]i>H7; and wm ihts UmA 
IV//i^;Miani VrittfM tff Dm; Ifofiik;, 1(^ dii^fl at Hi. Jfittn 
tVAui/;(9\y hy ptftrnfU in 15HH^ and bf» w/m, fiom pcMibtt' 
inotjM, waff tli^^ firMt irf" tbo family Wc^l in IIm; Cathdie 

Hi»Mrib Fran/rin C/rmnt rrKn^lii«;n, the crnnmrni aiiec!«ior of 
MMl|MrrHi- ||j^, HoMfWm, rnarri«*l Mary frf' I>uxtfnbnrg, wlw 
waff limrffffff of Hi, VtA, Hoiffffonff^ Kn^timif ami (kmAti^ 
in llainault ; ff/; that it tiaff }H^tm ffaid ibai this family 
Y;<!/;iirrM} ratlMrr Vhmmh than Vrmmh. Tbi$ poffititt* 
fiioijff cliiW afiov^j ff|;/;k<fn of waff th« father tff tmr herOf 
Hw\ marriiTfl, in 1(K)0, (*harl//ti^$ Mar^iptr^ ihf Moiti' 
mttvtnu^yt ^b'' JiAridff/rfn^fft woman f/f Kurop«)« Tbii 
yoiin^ Imly waff f/ut ffixif^;n^ and \uA, diffinc;lffN9d to 
r/niufd/ry, If^rr )ttifff>and waff ti\\At\i;Mufr iinwf/rthy of 
t)M! twraniy, and waff an arrant miffcr. To olHain 
^raniff of f^ffiat^m and montry waff hiff princifml pnr 
ffiiii; nnd f;y on<; nM^ariff or anfftbirr )io acijiiirod ibtf 
rJi&t«!aij and d'rjiftndfTrKfiiTff of (HtkicAnrtrnXf and tho fine 
donininff of ('iianiilly, Kmturtif and Hi. Maiir* Aff 
liMrro r;otjld uni iiav«! f;f!f'n murdi r^njmtiMlity l>otwiMfi 
ff/) ill-affffoH.fTd a/?/>tjj;h;^ it iff not Ut tfo wondm'od at thai 
" ih*j b«aniy *' j^av<; h^^rff^rlf wji to a littlo flirting wliife 
IImi ffordid mind of li^rr mai<? waff tliuff itmocAsupM'f 
and it waff fjtiiU in tho ahnrtu^ir tif tlioir kffMfnaiif 
Ihrnry IV,, although ha lia<] hy tliiff timo attafood ttto 
nUiwly $n^n of ilir<!<sff/^or«, f/// pay c^iurt to h«r clianni 
Tho yoiiri(^ lady krii a favoiiralvlo oar to tlio attofi 
tionffofUiM ** vUtux ((alant/* and it wao thought that lier 
young amhiii/;n waff Mv^ai flatU^nfi] hy tho idoa that rfw 
rioiild g<4 divorr!^}/! fr/;ni h(ir liiiffliand, and attain by 
ffotnff m^anff io fffiaro lM;r lovirrV throno. Hut ilMr 
hiiffl^nd awolto with an int^Trtnittont Joalonayi and 
currUul httr away fr//m dan((<rr ; -flrfft to on« of hiff 
f!oiititry-hoijff«!ff, and tli^'n to tiwfihur ; nntil, (tnditigtbci 
Mm; " diahio h fpiainf *' did tuti> ridax in hiff attMitionff, 
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but followed him wherever he went, he resolyed to 1621. 
elope, as it were, with his own wife on horsehack; and — 
placing her on a pillion, and accompanied by two ser- 
Taots, in this way they quitted the kingdom. The 
yoang lady was highly incensed at this step, and liyed 
separate from her husband for many years, vainly 
seeking for a divorce. Bnt at length they came to- 
gether again, and owr hero was bom at Paris, the 
£rarth of their sons, in 1^1. 

The previous children having died in their infancy, 1638. 
and imr yonng warrior being of a frail and delicate ?" ^^S^ 
eoDstitation, he was brought up with the greatest care appeanmce 
and anxiety, in order that this last hope of their race ^^ Covui, 
mi^t be preserved to the House. His education was of aitol*^ 
carried on at Bouiges, where he inhabited the well- 1640: cap- 
known H6tel of Jacques Cceur. At this time he bore ^^^^J" 
the name of the Count d'Enghien. He soon showed a S^.,1641. 
eonsiderable pre-eminence above his schoolmates, as 
wdl in his athletic exercises as in his studies. His 
father personally watched and directed the bringing 
up of his son, and with considerable firmness corrected 
his £nilts himself. It is recorded that one day he 
even witnessed his son's receiving ''a cruel whip- 
ping for having put out the eyes of a sparrow.'* In 
1638 the young Prince first appeared at Court, at the 
grand public celebration of the birth of Louis XIY. 
The Due d'Enghien was now seventeen years of age ; 
and the following year obtained leave to make his 
firvt campaign in Flanders, under the Marechal de la 
MeiQeraie. This leader was considered to be the best 
General of his time for si^es ; and accordingly it was 
at the siege and taking of Arras, in 1640, which lasted 
for two months, that the young Prince was initiated 
into the earliest duties of an officer. His second cam- 
paign was with the army under the personal command 
of Louis Xin., in 1641. Here Monsieur le Due, as 
the yonng Prince was now styled, assisted at the siege 
and capture of Collioure, 13th April, which was fol- 
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1641. lowed in a few months by the blockade and capitulation 
"" of Perpignan, on the 6th September. 
Cond^ pa- On his return home he went, by the command of his 
Richelieu ^ ^*^^®r, to wait upon Kichelieu at his country-house 
whoseniece at Ruel. The Cardinal had attended the King to the 
Yh^m^' army, but, having been taken seriously ill, had returned; 
the Court intrigues of the period had been at once 
roused by the possible consequences of this separation, 
and the army shared in the sentiment, and were di- 
vided into the parties " Eoyaliste " and " Cardinaliste.*' 
The young D^Enghien, as well as his comrade the 
Yieomte de Turenne, had enrolled himself with the 
latter. The Minister accordingly received ouryoimg 
warrior with great favour, and is reported to have said, 
after receiving him, — "I have conversed with Mon- 
sieur le Due on religion, war, poHtics, &c. ; and he 
will certainly be the first man of his time." The thirft 
for gold still tormented the ambition of his father; 
and the Prince de Cond6 thought to turn so favoonble 
a prestige to account, by proposing to mtarry hit son 
to the niece of the great Cardinal. This young lady 
was Claire Clemence de Maalle-Br^z6, a daughter of 
Mar^chal de £r6z6, now a widower, who had married 
His Eminence's sister. This might have been deemed 
a mesalliance for the family of a Prince of the Blood ; 
but Mademoiselle d'Orl^ans relates in her Memoin 
that '' Monsieur le Prince pleaded for this conoenum 
from the Cardinal as eagerly as though he had in view 
for his son the sovereignty of the world." The youig 
lady was not wanting in personal attractionB, but was 
quite a child for her years, so that she was said to 
have amused herself with dolls for two yean after her 
marriage. This infantine mind may have occaiioned 
the undeserved contempt for his wife that earlj in- 
spired the Prince. There is no doubt that Monoear 
1(,' Due felt strong repugnance to the marriage; hai, 
with his habitual deference to his father, he was 
duly betrothed to the lady in the King's cloaet, on 
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the 7th February, 1642 ; a few days afterwards he fell 1642. 
80 dangerously ill that his life was despaired of. "" 

Afber the death of Kiehelieu, Monsieur le Due was Death of 
designated for the command of the army which was J^^ f 
to defend Champagne and Picardy. It is related that Louis 
at this period, when Louis XIII. was on his death-bed, p^Hv; 
he called to his side the Prince de Cond^, and said to victory at 
him, " Je rdvais que votre fils, le Due d'Enghien, en Rocroy, 
4tait yenu aux mains avec les ennemis, et qu'apr^s un iq^^ * 
rude combat, la yictoire est demeur^e aux n6tres, qui 
sent rest^s maitres du champ de bataille." The King 
died on the 14th May, 1643, five days later. On the 
19th oTir hero fought and conquered at Eocroy. If 
tlie story is true, this was a death prophecy of a 
second sight of most speedy accomplishment. 

D'Enghien now commanded about 12,000 men, and Cond6 in 
he had opposite to him 27,000 Spaniards, under ^^^^1^ ^^ 
the command of Don Francisco de Melo. The know- Paris, and 
ledge of the King's approaching end appears to have ^^^^]^ 
prompted the Castilian to undertake the offensive, gency. 
and with this view he advanced to menace Landrecies. 
But as soon as it was found that the French directed 
their march in the same direction, De Melo turned 
his steps towards the Meuse, and sat down before 
Rocroy, which, being very weakly fortified, it was 
expected might fall to his arms unless promptly re- 
lieved. The Prince had been associated with the 
Mar^chal de TH^pital, whose experience might, it was 
hoped, check the headlong courage of the young chief, 
and who suggested at this time that it was better to 
lose a single town than to expose his army to so un- 
equal a conflict. At this time, however, the knowledge 
of the death of Louis XIII. had raised another class 
of perfidious and dangerous counsellors, who advised 
the Prince to abandon the defence of the frontier, and 
to march with his army on the capital, to insure for 
himself the Regency. The Prince at once repelled the 
suggestion, and he resolved to inaugurate the coming 
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104/J. Tfn^u }ry a vi/?f//ry. He reoeived at (yngny * rtnth 

fffTf:f^m(ri)i of U)/KX) rriATi, and the report of the 

(hrvfiTimr that h« rjoiild rK>t longer hold ant ; on the 

\iHh May hft therefore wrnt f/>rward Getjeral OaMfon, 

wiUi a }f(ff\y of cavalry, to a<lvance lioldJy on tUxftcj, 

to f'ftrrj aid to the town, while he prepared his a*mjr 

to f(Ah}W. 

WtTifttifjTiof Tlio ffittiaii^/n <ff iCocroy i« low, in the midrt of 

'*^'"y* rnarshpR and wfx>d«, and only to be approached by 

turns f/rr l<»Ti^ anfl difficnlt defilfin. The yonng I>nk6 dirided 

th« «i/'j(ft. J, I J, ff^^f.f^ ]j^ffj i^ff c/;lumn», — the one under De FHA- 

pitftl, ftTfd the othfT under flafwrion, — and prepared 

hol/lly t/; forcf? a passage. But to his titter snrpriee, 

he ind) with no r»jyj;o«ition. l>on Francisco dc Melo^ 

(h>ftjnfting the attai^k of m yoang and inexperienced a 

lf!a<h;r, hwl fmrned np hiB renowned Tereio» in the pkin 

hnjond, and thought to catch the French in the trq»s 

that thft narrow approaches exposed them to* But, 

with thf) iipntal result of smartness in war, D'Snghien 

ovfTcarne all ol^tficlos, and deployed into the plaio^ 

vt'hir.h is srin'oiindf!<l on all sides by the forett of 

Anlpnn^'s. The ground was uneven and difficult; hot 

thft Yn^^u'h j/ainfid a lioiglit only separated from the 

position (;^^c'ipifid hy tli^i Spaniards Irjr a narrow tallej* 

In r^]»ly Ui fill sfiggpstif»Fis of prudence, he answered, 

" I'aris shall nevrr sfto me again, hut as a com|T]eror or 

a ^orpRO." 

'Hi** hnffl^ : '\\w dawn of the 2f>th May, 1G43, discovered the 

ihTnmt]f* fn^Toy in orfh'r of hattle. 'Die Count of Isemherg, 

r1f» Kn^fif^s: with th/» O^'Trnan cavalry, stood on the right; the 

fhfl 7W- f)„|(f, d'Alh'KjiKTfjii^s with the Flemish cavalry, on the 

h'f't ; aFi/l th« Walloon giianis, in their too solid ibrma^ 

tionjn iht} cf'ntr^% undfir the (/onde de Fuentes, an oM 

(tiVtcf^r of f'xtraordinary mfrit, who, owing to the goat| 

was ohligf^d to ho c«rriod in a litt^vr. The two colanms 

of thfi FrfiTK'h h«/l forrrif)d thfir line under the respective 

ftufirttniuU^rfi alrrwiy Fiarrf/'d. Melo, who had wdl 

^iw\i('<] thr ((round, frlaicd KKH) pcked mosketeers 
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^ the wood to the right of the French, with orders to 1648. 
W1II7 forth and fall upon the rear of the march the 
moment it made any advance into the valley. He had 
also ordered up 6000 Germans, under General Beck, 
to quit the blockading force, and march into line. 
D'Enghien, detecting the ambuscade, darted forward 
like lightning at the head of some cavalry, fell upon 
and utterly routed the musketeers ; while Gassion ad- 
vanced boldly to attack Albuquerque on the Spanish 
left, which he effectually routed. De THdpital, with 
the lefb wing, went forward at the same time ; but 
was not so fortunate; for Melo vigorously led the 
defence himself, and threw the French into confusion. 
They fled; and the Mar^chal, dangerously wounded, 
was carried along with his men in the flight fax out of 
the fray. La Fert6 Sennecterre, who was in the same 
wing with De THdpital, was also wounded, and taken 
prisoner with the guns. D'Enghien had, however, 
prudently provided a reserve, which he had placed under 
a brave Gascon, the Baron de Sirot, one of the adver- 
saries of Gustavus Adolphus*. This force was now. 
called upon to face the whole right wing of the 
Spaniards, led by the chief of the army himself, and 
D'Enghien was counselled to give way under such un- 
equal odds ; but he replied, " No, no — the battle is not 
yet lost, for Sirot and his companions have not yet 
fought.'* Accordingly he stood firm, while he con- 
templated a daring but somewhat rash manoeuvre. 
Acting with Gassion and a considerable body of ca- 
valry, ho had reached the body of the Spanish in- 
fantry, and now fearlessly swept along its rear until, 
arriving at the other wing, he was enabled to set free 
La Fert6 and all the prisoners and all the artillery 

1 The readers of Harte's Life of Gustavus Adolphus will re- 
member the anecdote of Sirot possessing himself of the King's 
hat as a trophy. In the Memoirs of the Ahh6 Arnauld it is stated 
ho had, at different times, also securc-il the scarf of the King of 
Poland, and a pistol belonging to the King of Denmark ! 
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1643. that had been captured ; and actually arrived to tho 
"^ oanintanee of Sirot in the midit of liii conflict with 
Molu, whore he Imd ulrtmdy ))0ii«eiiHud hhuiolf of lome 
uf the SpanUh p^una. liut the Walloon i;;uarili still fitood 
before liiin unnhaken and iuunoveablo, D'Knghien 
obnerved, not without nonio uneaiiineai, tlieir haughty 
and undauntt^d bt^ariuK. Their formation waa that of 
the fainouH .7Vr«>i(M, which had been regarded aa in- 
vincible ttinoe the great daya of Pavia and Ht. Quentln. 
Tlu) guuH that had been releaaed and the guna that had 
been captured were now at I)*Knghien*a command, and 
he at once opened them upon the denae maaa; while 
the oavalry, which had lately wound round it, now 
darted into the maaa uniU^r the guidance of the young 
chief. Then it waa that tho old warrior, the Conde de 
Fuentt^a, proved how nmoh the power of mind can 
triumph over the inlirmitiea of body. He allowed tho 
French oavalry to advance within a few yarda, when be 
opened out hia infantry and unmaakod a battery that 
dealt death and deatruution from ita fire, while formid* 
able vol ley a from the nmaketeera on either flank aocom- 
panied tliia roar of cannon. D'Enghien waa repulaed in 
the greateat diaorder ; and had Fuentoa been provided 
with any cavalry to aecond hia brave and exemplaiy 
taciiea, he would have anatched the victory from hia 
young aaaailant. 
Fuouteii '^^1^^ young Prince, therefore, required all the kiiura 

iluini ro- that followed tho Hi)aniali tire, to rally hia me» and 
FrtMich ^^ ^'^^^ ^P other cavalry to hia aaaiatance ; when, undia- 
writum ou muyed, he led them in ])t«raon to the charge a fleoosd 
pHiie o? the ^^""^ againat " cetie redoutablo infanterie de Tarm^ 
Hpiiultih in- d*KH])ugne, dont lea groa bataillona aerr^a, aemblablea 4 
faiity of autaiit de toura, mala k dea toura qui aauraient r^parer 
leura brecliea, demeuraient in(!)liraulablca au milieu de 
tout le reate en deroute, et lanyuient dea feux de toutei 
purta.*' Homed by artillery fire, and diamayed by the 
daahing charge of the horae, the great phalanx gave way. 
Fninch hiatoriana, content with the victorioua reault, 
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<jb none of them stop at more information than is 1648. 

dbrded by a few eloquent sentences : but in real truth 

flie ancient Phalanx would have been equally over- 

poweredf like the Spanish Tercios, by artillery fire ; and 

though all the elan and perseverance of bravery of the 

jRrench at Rocroy were required to reap the fruits of the 

conflict, it was the guns that did the work, when for the 

third time the Prince dashed into the mass, and found it 

decimated by the number of soldiers that had fallen, 

among whom their brave commander, Fuentes, lay dead 

in his litter, expiring of several wounds. The Spanish 

officers threw away their arms and asked for quarter, but, 

in the confusion, suspecting some treachery, resumed 

ihem, and ordered their men to fire ; who opened so 

tremendous a discharge at quarter distance, that it was 

a peifect miracle that D'Enghien escaped alive. At 

the same moment Gassion joined the young Duke, and 

aononnced to him that the rout of the enemy was 

general ; and that even General Beck's corps, who had 

not entered into the battle, had fled, leaving some of 

their guns behind them. The young hero, assured of 

the result of this his first and most splendid battle, then 

threw himself on his knees at the head of his army, 

and, in a spontaneous burst of youthful piety and 

gratitude, returned public thanks to the great Giver of 

Victory. 

This signal success gained for him at a bound the The victory 
first military reputation in Europe. France was in capturTof * 
ecstasy at a victory gained by a Prince of the Royal De Melo, 
Bkx>d ; and the incident came opportunely to in- *^® Spanish 
augurate the reign of Louis XIV. The battle had der. 
been fought on the very day that committed the body 
of his father to the Royal vault at St. Denis. The 
broken litter on which the old Conde de Fuentes had 
expired was for a long time preserved at Chantilly as a 
noble trophy of the family of Cond^. Twenty-four cannon 
and 300 standards were the fruits of the victory : and 
of the famous Spanish infantry that had been over- 
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»;£fi/l am(<^ Willi thii oiiAttmtiliirntfmiimof h)«( amtyat niUifi|M*vHl«, 

j|u;».v}ji».« ^,,,1 jjj^j^ „^, ^,,,„y j^„y loiitfijf iirotwitwi KUitdm* H« 

^f^iii. Mi^f'i'fo»'ii n^HnUNi to fiiltow u|i hm mmtstmn with ¥ig<mr» 
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liimt i'hrU'i^KMm ill Kiiffipit. 1*iHt H|miiUb iimwni luNr« 
iiviic fstiiiiihuilitil ill tlifowiii(( a r«tinfor(t0tfMsfit of 2000 
Illicit into ttm jilm^ii. f)'Kii^lii4m liroko |p'(iUiid btfferv 
it, ftitil Of I iUh iHtli iliuih <!«iifi|*lf}t0ly iiiv(^t<4 It* Tbn 
tiMbiiif/i^d oifiiUi u Mtul'tiorii rmHim^Ht fui4 mjiuliiod tbo 
\u.t>myfi^rn MiVi^ml tJiimM with MU(}mt*i»(iUI KftUkMi, NirfW* 
tliiilnAn tow^rdu tliii mid of July tli<) MoMslIci crvnT' 
lliiw^d itfi hmtkiri, ii.nd nurrM uwt^y iUh Md^iW} im9 tbill 
ttiit l<^i'iifi(;}t wi'fM )fi)rfiM(ttly ifioliiUid on ttliUw nUl» of tiM 
f'ivt^r If tliii OiifffifUi f'.avulry of ]kak« wtiMt w#rit im« 
i(iuii)md tifiiUic l^iu^filHit'^, UmI Utitm an iUa nksft, tlwj 
ffii^lit now \mvh Ai^rioindy iiojirnhKl tini {irogrMA of tiM 
alim'U ' hut wliilo tliity wi^Hi inin'tiv<*« MnnnUmf |« PiWi 
willi ItJA DtmrmiUtriMtin Kiw^rt/y fuid iM'tlvlty, Ini4 vifpiiiffMl 
I ti»} ffiitoforttuns ', mid tlio HiKprii wmit oni Ntfyefthdiw 
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the progress made was slow, and it was resolved to have 1648. 
recourse to the art of the miner, as a substitute for their "" 
weak siege train. By this means the besiegers even- 
tually made their way into the town, and the Governor 
asked leave to capitulate on the 22nd August. From 
thence the French proceeded to besiege Cirq, or Sierch, 
a strong work recently erected by the Elector of Treves, 
which also surrendered ; and, impatient to receive the 
ovation that awaited him at Paris, the Prince then 
quitted the army for the capital on the 15th Sep- 
tember. 

The reception of Monsieur le Due was very rea- Hia recep- 
sonably enthusiastic, and, as it happened, he found all ^*o^^ *he 
his family rejoicing around his wife, who had a short ig ordered 
time previous given birth to a son, whom he now em- to carry 
braced with tenderness. The young hero of twenty- ments to' 
two found a warmer reception from other ladies than Qu^briant, 
from his sick wife ; and most unworthily, like many !l Sl+h^ 
other vain men, gave himself up to the most indis- weil, 17th 
criminate debaucheries with an ardour equal to that ^^^* 
he had shown in quest of glory. The Queen Ke- 
gent, however, after the space of a fortnight, ordered 
him back to his command ; and he was obliged to de- 
part again to conduct reinforcements to the army of 
Mar^chal de Guebriant, whose troops had been some- 
what neglected during the late campaign against the 
Spaniards ; and who had accordingly written to urge 
reinforcements with the greater urgency, because 
a large portion of the army which he had taken over 
from the late Prince Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar con- 
sisted of adventurers, who had now revolted, and aban- 
doned his colours for those of one of the Swedish 
Generals. D'Enghien carried forward a reinforcement 
of 6000 men, on the 1st November; and Guebriant 
forthwith sat down before Kothweil, where he met his 
death on the 17th of the same month, when his com- 
mand devolved on the Marechal dc Ilantzau. 

It docs not clcai'ly appear whether D'Enghion was Cond6 en- 
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IM'i. proHont with this amiy when it underwent ii »erioui 
"T disaster hy tlio surpriiio of 'rtittlinffon, on the 24t)i 
the IliivA- of the unmo niontli. in whioh l)(^ Unntxau fell into the 
rlnim. un- hands of tho Iniporinlisis, together with nil hi* general 
dw|»«»r«(iy ' ^'hHTS, nrtilh'ry, «nd hnggnge. It is indtHHl lielieted 
HtriiKtcln. that the Prineo hA<l quittiMl the amiy for a tmiill in* 
lii^ii. ^^^ ' <l<'p<^"<l<'nt oommnnd on the frontiers of Luxemlniiy. 
For here, in the spring of KHI, ho is found at 
Anhhnnont, near Mouxon, thinking of tho siege of 
Tn^veR, when the report of the reverses of tho Frenoh 
army recalh^d him to the forinm in Oermanjr. The 
ViR<M>unt (\v Ttirenue, who had sueeeeded Do liantaan, 
laid si(>ge, in despite of the ]ni|ierialist Genoml Vob 
Merry, to Kreihurg, in the llrisgau, about flvo leagiiM 
from Jlreysae, where tho MaW>ehal had ovtablithed hii 
bridge over the Rhine. As it was a plaeo of im« 
portimce, ho had solieit<Ml the Freneh Qoveminent 
for reinforcements, and })*Knghien was ordered to 
join him with 10,<)()() men ; when, in virtue of his rank 
aR Princt^ of the IUcmmI, he at onee assumed tho post of 
OeneraliRsimo. On his arrival at the army, however, 
he ha<l tho moHification to learn thai Freiburg had 
oi)on(«d her gates to the enemy. The two Qenerali 
imniediat'<tly went forth to reconnoitre the positidti aa- 
stimed by the enemy — a eamp thick set with redoubts 
and (dievanx-de-frise. in a country eovered with 
woods and rocks. This was recognised by Torenaa 
as too formidable for a front attack ; and he re* 
commend<Hl a manoMivre on the enetny*a flanks, 
witli a view to ctit off his supplies. Tlio young hero 
of Hocroy was impatient of any other eourae than 
imme<liate action and dash, and, upon the repreaentft- 
ti(ms of l)*Kstaeh, who, as Oovernor of lireyaao, kiMw 
Homething of the <'(Mintry, resolved, in opposition to 
his (!ooler colleague, to atta<'k at dawn of day on th» 
«lrd Atigtist. The Viscount was ordere<l to tnaroh 
by a long circuit ; and it was calculated that this 
d/'tour might be iiccomplishcd by Hve o*elook in the 
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evening, at which hour Monsieur le Due ordered his 164j4. 
division to fall upon the Bavarian camp. But no 
Monsieur de Turenne arrived, for he had found the 
obstacles of his route greater than he expected, and 
bad been encountered on the way by some of Von 
Mercy's best troops. The young Prince, notwith- 
fltanding the devoted bravery of his soldiers, failed to 
force the intrenchments single-handed; it was there- 
fore necessary to prepare for a second battle. Von 
Mercy, however, had recognized the weakness of his 
position, sad the same night lifted his camp in 
order to occupy a post on another near Freiburg. 
Here he set to work to intrench himself; and 
as the French, on finding the Bavarians gone from 
their post, rested in their camp the whole of the 4th, 
the enemy had time to strengthen themselves. All 
French writers record, with a sort of praise, a somewhat 
ridiculous piece of theatrical bravado in the young 
hero, who threw his b4ton of command over the 
enemy's parapet, and p^pared at the head of the 
regiment of Conti to recover it ; this, however, 
he did not do, for the intrenchment was never 
forced. 

A new attack was now combined between D*En- Cond6 
gfaien and Turenne for the morning of the 6th, Bavarians 
and they went forward to reconnoitre the ground, near Frei- 
leaving positive orders that no movement should be ^''^* 
made in the absence of the two chiefs. But Mare- 
ehal-de-Camp d'Espenan, in spite of the order, caused 
ODe of the enemy's redoubts to be insulted; which 
brought on an irregular fight, that continued the 
whole day with great animosity. But as no combina- 
tion, or ensemble, could be effected, the Prince at the 
close of the day called back all his troops, and pre- 
pared with characteristic perseverance to plan a third 
attack, although the second day's fight alone had cost 
him 2000 of his men. Such young commanders, how- 
ever, think little of human life when weighed against 
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1644. the pleasurable excitement of energetic action ; and he 
now remarked, " That one night at Paris would com- 
pensate all this loss of men '." M. le Due now adopted 
the flank movement originally recommended by Ta- 
renne, which would have saved all the blood that had ^ 
been shed in the two first vain attempts to sue- |< 
ceed ; and its wisdom was rendered more apparent when -\^ 
Von Mercy, already considerably weakened by these ■ 
murderous conflicts, was disposed to rest contented- 
with the possession of Freibui^, and only awaited the ; 
favourable moment to withdraw altogether &om the " 
French front. So that on the 9th he slipped awiy 
entirely unnoticed into the Black Forest, by the road 
of St. Peter's Valley. As soon as D'Enghien was ; 
made aware of his enemy's retreat, he sent forward 
800 men, under the Count de Eosen, to harass the 
Bavarians in their march; but Von Mercy fell una- 
wares with so much violence on Eosen, that, but for 
a reinforcement speedily sent up to his assistance, he 
would have been overcome. Von Mercy, however, was 
so hotly followed by his youthful adversary, that he 
was forced to make a rapid retreat on Billingen with 
the sacrifice of some portion of his artillery and bag- 
gage, which trophies entitle M. le Due to the honour 
of the victory of " the three days of Freiburg." 
Successes To besiege and retake the fortress might appear the 
French in ^^^^^^^ fruit of success; but Turenne counselled the 
the valley plan of throwing all their force against the fortified 
^ *^® towns lying on the other side of the Valley of the 
Cond6 re- Rhine, which were left with insufficient garrisons by 
pairs again the withdrawal of the Imperialists ; and in the course 
of the next two months the whole Valley of the Khine, 
from Basle to Coblentz, submitted to the French arms. 
Impatient to gather the laurels he had acquired, the 
young Prince left to his colleague the formal task of 
settling the terms of the capitulation of Landau ; and, 

« Puffendorf. 
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hifltening back to Paris, he abandoned himself again 1645. 
with ardour to the pursuit of fresh amours. It would 
be perhaps a prudish morality, to condemn a young 
maa scarcely twenty-four years old, a Prince of the 
Blood Royal, and covered with laurels, because he was 
unable to pass unscathed from the ready fascination of 
the female sex for all that is heroic in man. But it 
> must not be forgotten, to his just condemnation, that 
. be forsook for their sakes his lawful wife, who had 
f e?er since her youthful marriage conducted herself in 
; a most irreproachable manner, condoning even his in- 
\ fidelities out of the Attachment and admiration which 
ihe bore for his glory. Young unmarried ladies for- 
got their maiden virtue to fall in love with him. 
Mademoiselle de Boutteville, of the house of Mont- 
morency, and Mademoiselle de Yigeau, entertained for 
the yoimg Prince strong affection ; and the latter is 
said to have swooned away with grief at parting from 
him for the new campaign, and retired into a con- 
vent when, on his return, he met her with a cold 
reception. 

As soon as the spring of 1645 opened, Turcnne was Mercy 
•gain in the saddle. The Emperor Ferdinand III., routs Tu- 
besieged in his capital by the Swedish Generalissimo May), to 
Torstenson, had withdrawn from the Rhenish provinces wliom 
all such troops as could be spared for the reinforce- ^es rein-''" 
nent of the army hastily assembled by the Archduke forccmcntB, 
Leopold ; and information had been received of their ^^^ ^^^^' 
letual departure from Spire on the 80th March. Ac- 
cordingly the French Marc^chal advanced against Yon 
Mercy, who retired before him. Having traversed 
at this early season a considerable extent of country 
in pursuit of the Bavarian General, who consistently 
avoided a general action, he was disposed to give his 
troops rest in the Mariendahl, where a rich supply 
of forage and food, in a not very extended circle, 
offered commodious quarters. Here, on the 5th May, 
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1645. the great Turenne> generally so prndent and so fa^' 
tious, allowed himself to be surprised by Von M^en^' 
His best troops were routed, and fled ; and he loH i 
all his cannon and baggage, with 1200 of his hone*, t, 
So great a disaster, occurring to so justly-famed a 
General, filled the Minister with sb much alarm thai 
D'Enghien was hastened away for the second time [ 
to convey him aid, and to assume the command ; and i 
on the 1st July he joiiied Turenne with 8000 men, i 
combining about 20,000 soldiers under their orden. i 
The Prince, anxious for a battle, sought every oppor- 
tunity to force it upon his old antagonist, Von Mercj, 
who here again commanded the Bavarian army. At 
length he came up with the Imperialists at Nord* 
lingen, in the Valley of the Danube, beyond Ulm, 
where Von Mercy had selected an extremely advan- 
tageous camp, and he resolved to seek to recover the 
French honour by a pitched battle. 
Battle of The sanguinary action that here ensued on the 3rd 
Nordlin- August, which is commonly designated by French 

^heim writers the Battle of Nordlingen, is more correctly 

total defeat known in German history as the Battle of Allersheim. 
varians* ^^^ field, however, was the same with that which 
death of was yet scarcely cold from the defeat of Bemhard of 
T^®'^^'^ Saxe-Weimar, eleven years previously. The position 
now assumed by Von Mercy was behind the Wermitz, 
between the Wineberg on the right and the castle 
and village of Allersheim. The church and walled 
churchyard lay in the centre, strengthened with every 
kind of obstacle, and flanked on either side by hills 
bristling with artillery. Turenne declared this po- 
sition unassailable; but D*£nghien had 17,000 to 
oppose to 14,000, and he resolved to fight. Von 
Mercy was prepared to receive him The two leaders 
contended face to face in the centre of the position ; 
but for many hours the French Prince could not 
prevail against the centre ; and an enormous sacrifice 
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of life on both sides showed the exertions that had 1645. 
been made in the attack and defence. Monsieur le 
Due had two horses killed under him, three others 
that he rode were woimded ; and he himself received a 
pistol-shot in the elbow, more than twenty cuts on * 
his armour and equipments, and a severe contusion 
from a ball on his thigh. But his antagonist. Yon 
Mercy, was struck dead on the field by a musket- 
balL All the aides-de-camp of D'Enghien had been 
slain or wounded, and Mar^chal de Grammont, who 
commanded his right wmg, was taken prisoner. The 
victory was at this period of the day the prize of 
either antagonist. But Turenne stood firm on the 
left, and held the French army well in hand against 
all the endeavours of John de Werth, who now as- 
sumed the command of the Imperial army, and who 
was most opportunely joined at this critical moment by 
a reinforcement under General Glen. For the fifth 
time the French had now got possession of Allersheim ; 
but they were once more driven out of it, and the 
day had almost turned in favour of the Imperialists. 
D'Enghien, however, found a corps of Hessian cavalry 
of the reserve, as yet unengaged, and, placing himself 
at their head, struck the decisive blow which changed 
defeat into victory. Turenne had got possession of 
the Wineberg, on which was placed a battery of the 
enemy's guns, which he turned upon the village ; and 
had defeated and captured General Glen. This gave 
him possession of the village ; so that De Werth now . 
saw that all was lost. Collecting together therefore 
what troops he could, he marched them off the field to 
Douauwerth. The conquerors, however, purchased the 
day at such a cost that Cardinal Mazarin, when he 
annoimced the victory to the Queen Regent, said, 
" Madame, tant de gens sort morts qu'il ne faut quasi 
pas que Votre Majeste ne rdjouisse de cette victoire." 

M. le Due immediately undertook the siege of Serious ill- 
Heilbrunn; but the fatigues of the late battle, and^®"_*^ 

VOL. II. L 
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164i5. the heat of the summer, brought on him a brain 
. ., ■", fever; of which his life was for a time despaired. He was 
Court after accordingly sent off, under a large escort of cavaliy, 
his reco- to Philipsburg, where he found skilful physicians, who 
^' had been sent thither to him by the care of the Queen 

and his father, the Prince de Gond6 ; and, thanks to 
thoir skill, or perhaps yet more to his youthful yigour, 
the young hero recovered by degrees, and was in a 
short time enabled to remove to Paris, where pubHc 
rejoicings signalized his safety and glory. 
1646. In 1646 the Cardinal thought to send an aimy 
rieffeto ' ^^^^^ Monsieur le Duo into Italy; but for some 
Dunkirk, reason or other the project failed. And at Turenne, 
r kte ^^^' ^^^^^ *^® army of the Khine, was associated with the 
11th Oct Swedish Field-Marshal Wrangel, and was quite strong 
enough to give occupation to the Archduke Leopoldi 
it was proposed to D*Enghien to serve under hii 
cousin Gaston, Due d'Orleans, in the army of the 
Netliorlands. This consisted of 88,000 men, having 
in command of tlieir several columns four Mar£ohaux ; 
and as it was also associated with a Dutch army under 
the Prince of Orange, it was deemed likely to sidmolate 
the ardour of so fine a force, that the young King 
should remove to Amiens, from whence he might, as it 
were, make his first campaign. D'Enghien proposed 
several times to pass the Scheldt ; but the project was 
too bold for the timid Gaston. They were therefbie 
obliged to limit themselves to the siege of Courtray, 
on tho 29th June ; and of Mardyk, on the 25th Au- 
gust. Afbor the latter success the Due d*OrI6aoB 
returned to the Court, leaving the conunand of the 
army to the Due d'Enghicn. The young Prince did 
not lose a moment in carrying out the project he had 
long desired — the siege of Dunkirk. He accordingly 
advanced, and carried Fumes on the 7th September; 
and, while Admiral Tromp blockaded the port from 
the sea, the Prince opened the trenohes from the land 
on the 25th. After an obstinate defence and a thoa* 
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■and difficulties overcome, the place was obliged to 1646. 
ci^itulate on the 11th October. These successes — 
gained additional renown for the youthfdl leader ; so 
that Yoltaire wrote to his Royal Highness, " I think 
ttiat if you were to undertake it, you would catch the 
moon with your teeth." 

After the capture of Dunkirk, which however did not Cond6 auc- 
al this timeremain to France,although it now forms part ^^r both 
of the French Empire, Monsieur le Due returned again in his titles 
to Paris, covered with laurels, and sated with the recep^ *°^ ta^Jh 
tion that he received there from both male and female. December. 
Bat he became so inflated with such glory and distinc- 
tion that when, a few months later, his brother-in-law, 
the Due de BrSze, was killed at Orbitello, leaving vacant 
the post of Admiral of France, he immediately asked 
for the inheritance for himself. To evade a refusal. 
Cardinal Masarin persuaded Anne of Austria to retain 
the office in her own person, with the title of " Super- 
intendent of the Seas.^' A young Prince, who chose 
to vaunt his resentment, was likely enough to collect 
around him a numerous party, and as these were princi- 
pally the most elegant of the youth of the age, they 
obtained the name of le9 petite mattres. But during 
these transactions the Prince de Conde fell ill, and died 
after three days, on the 25th December, 1646. The 
Due d'Enghien accordingly succeeded to the title, and 
was henceforth called in France Monsieur le JPrince, 
As an equivalent for his disappointment in the matter 
of the Admiralty, Mazarin gave him all the appoint- 
ments and governments that had been held by his 
fiither, which were sufficiently numerous. 

It seemed for a moment as if, with the name of 1647. 
Cond^, he had acquired a steadier character ; for he Cond^ is 
began to indulge in bravadoes against gallantry, and Mazann to 
said that he renounced all other passions than that of command 
glory. Accordingly he accepted, somewhat unwillingly, c^tiS^uiT 
but under Mazarin*s persuasion, the command of the lays siege 
army in Catalonia. The Catalans, who were at that *^^^^ ' 
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1647. time in anns against the King of Spain, received him 

,. "T. on his arrival at Barcelona with acclamations, de- 
lorcuu to ' , 

nuHe it, hghted at receiving a Prince of the Blood Boyal m 
I7tb Juno. France with the highest military reputation of the 
day, who was come to place himself at their head. 
But Cond6, who was at that time in mourning for his 
father, affected the deepest grief, and appeared without 
decorations of any kind, and with his locks long and 
neglected. But this external characteristic was so 
opposed to the grandiose pomposity of a Spanish com- 
mander, that the Catalans complained that a student 
had hecn sent them instead of a General. But if they 
were disappointed in him, he was utterly disgusted 
with them. Ho found the army totally destitute of 
provisions, ammunition, or equipments. He vented 
his resentment against the authorities in bitter com- 
plaints that he was unable by this cruel deception to 
maintain the lustre of the French arms. He endea- 
voured by his personal activity to repair the require- 
ments, which should have been done by the army com- 
missioners ; and, in order to gain some ^lat to the 
campaign, he concerted with the Government at home 
to undertake the siege of Tarragona, for which the co- 
operation of a vast force was essential. But when he 
invested the place, towards the end of April, he found 
so miserable a blockading squadron provided, that he 
turned away to lay siege to Lerida, and appeared before 
that town on the 12th May. The indolence of ihe 
Spaniards had suffered the old lines of approach to remain 
undisturbed, and Monsieur le Prince would have been 
content to have occupied them ^vithout further preface. 
But it appears to have been the old Spanish custom to 
open a siege with a fanfarronade of some kind; and ac- 
cordingly he opened fresh trenches to the sound of violins 
— for which he was much ridiculed ; for it has been said 
that the violins were as much de trop in military his- 
tory, as they were de trop to military practice. Lerida 
has a strong castle on a granite height, which absolutely 
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resisted the blast of gunpowder ; and frequent sallies 1647. 
and furious conflicts retarded every approach, Cond6 — 
repelling the one and mingling with the other; but, 
nevertheless, the siege did not advance. Although Le- 
rida is but thirty leagues from Barcelona, provisions 
and ammunition arrived slowly and with some dilB- 
culty on the backs of mules. The heat was becoming 
intense, and the Catalans began to desert in great 
numbers. At length the report came in, that a 
Spanish army, under the Marquis d'Ayetona, had 
assembled at Fraga, to raise the siege ; and it became 
necessary on the contest to choose the alternative 
of fighting a battle, or raising the siege. Cond6 re- 
solved, under all the circumstances, with great coolness 
and judgment, to adopt the latter ; and on the 17th 
Jime the French army defiled by a bridge of boats 
across the Segre. But the Spaniards persisted in 
remaining under the guns of the fortress, and did not 
follow the besiegers, because it was said to have been 
the especial injunction of the Spanish King to his 
General — "to take care, above all things, never to 
engage in battle with that presumptuous youth." 

The Prince, very much incensed at the want of Conde re- 
resources entrusted to him to effect any thing of conse- p "J® , 
quence in Spain, returned to the Court ; and Mazarin sumes the 

appeased him by offerim? him the choice of any other command, 

** 1 / and reduces 

military conunand. Conde chose that of the army in Yprea : en- 

Flanders. The Archduke Leopold had been very ineffi- counters 
ciently opposed by Mar^chdux de Gassion and de rialists at 
Rantzau, who were in open dissension; and Mar^chal de Lens, 20th 
Turenne, on the side of Luxemburg, had been incon- "^^ ' 
venilnced by the seditions of his troops : so that Cond6 
found himself opposed to the Imperialists in inferior 
forcei. Nevertheless he succeeded in reducing Ypres ; 
although his opponent balanced this by the surprise of 
Courtray, which had been denuded of troops without 
notice of it having been given to Cond6, who accordingly 
now repaired to Paris to consult with the Queen Regent 
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1647. BM to the state of destitution that existed in all the 
"" French armies. The Prince was necessitated to horrow 
money on his own estate ; and when warned that he 
might involve liis estate, he said, " Since I venture mj 
life for the service of my country, I may well risk my 
fortune for it. So long as any State exists, I shall 
never want for any thing." On his return to the annj 
on the 20th August, he found the Archduke intrenched 
hcforo the town of Lens, with 18,000 men and thirty- 
eight guns. The Prince had ahout the same number of 
men, but less artillery. The armies stood opposed to 
each other in a smiling valley occupied by pleasing 
village and fannsteads,but much intercepted with strong 
quick-set hedges; and the Imperialists could only ap- 
proach through a perfect defile of corn-stacks. The 
Archduke, seeing the young conqueror of the day before 
him, determined to remain still within his strong poei- 
tion. General Beck, who commanded under Leopold^ 
and who had already made trial of Condi's ardour and 
impetuosity, flattered himself that he would again 
de»piso all the advantages of ground, and attack at 
all risks. liut the young general had gained a few yean* 
exi>cricnce in war, and had new resources for victoiy. 
lie Haw tliat with only an equal force it would be almoet 
impossible to assail his adversary in such a post; and 
ho therefore resolved to rnanoBuvre him out of it. 
Total (1a- At dawn on the 2()th August, the French army waa 
^\"f t*^ perceived to be in full retreat, and the rearguard ap* 
L«o(>old. pareiitly in much disorder. Tliis had been placed under 
the command of the Marquis de Noirmoutier. General 
ik'ck, thinking to profit by this state of things, wae 
soon perceived sallying forth into the plain ; anA at 
the head of his Lorraine cavalry he fell upon the 
French. In a short time it was seen that be was 
8ui>ported by the mass of the Spanish army under the 
Archduke in person. He imagined that he had only 
to deal with an enemy in some disorder from a earpriae 
upon their hasty march : but the young Prinoe 
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upon the alert, and supported the Marquis with the 1647. 
gens-d'annes under the Due de Chatillon. The battle ~~ 
soon waxed warm. The assailants were, he thought, 
obtaining the advantage ; and accordingly he himself 
hurried into the fray with eight fresh squadrons. He 
marched direct upon the left wing, which was under the 
command of the Due de Lorraine, and despatched De 
Gnunmont to assail the enemy's right wing at the 
•ame time. In this way he restored the battle ; but 
his genius saw that the delusion of a retreat might 
still be turned to more account, and he therefore again 
commanded his whole army to retire in good order. 
But Beck was too old a soldier to be caught a second 
time in the same trap, and advised the Archduke to 
form up in order of battle ; the centre under Fuen- 
saldana, the right under the Prince de Ligne and Count 
Bousquoi,and the Spanish lefb under the Prince de Salon; 
while a considerable reserve was placed under General 
Erlach. Seeing that the Imperialists did not advance, 
Cond6 halted, and formed up his line of battle likewise; 
and the two armies stood in order, not many paces dis- 
tant from each other, in a species of echelon (as I un- . 
derstand the formation), but the tactics of the day had 
not, I believe, yet recognized that expedient. Cond^ 
addressed a few exciting words to his soldiers, and 
directed that they should withhold their fire : but 
the Spaniards opened upon the French a heavy can- 
nonadcy which told very severely on their ranks, and 
made them so mad (being forbidden to return it) that 
the soldiers could not be restrained £rom rushing upon 
their foe. Cond6 availed himself adroitly of their ardour, 
and the act was done with so much energy, that the 
en&aij had no time to reload ; and the entire first line 
went down before the vigour of the assault '. Cond^, 
always ready for a dash, now placed himself at the head 
of the men, and conspicuous in the fight, as he was sure 

* This really reads as if the French most already have been 
annod with something of the nature of the bayonet. 
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1647. to be, he was nearly taken prisoner ; but, with his 
— quick eagle eye, he saw that the Lorraine cavalry had 
penetrated his left flank (where they had carried off the 
Marquis of Villequier as a prisoner). Accordingly he 
quitted tlie right wing and flew to the opposite flank in 
person, where he was enabled to restore the battle, and to 
send Noirmoutier forward against the enemy. In the 
meantime the Weimar troops, hitherto held in reserve, 
were sent against the Archduke's reserve, and with such 
eflect as to drive it clean out of the field. De Gram- 
mont now led forward the French left, and succeeded in 
forcing his way clean through the Spanish infantry, 
under Fuonsaldaiia, in the Imperial right wing ; and 
they were driven back even to the town of Lens. The 
centres of both armies were at the same time in hot 
conflict under the Duke de Chatillon, and the Arch- 
duke in person. After a contest of six hours — during 
which the valiant General Beck, who was Leopold's 
right-hand man, was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner, — the Imperialists were thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and gave way altogether ; the Archduke 
and Fuensaldaiia loading tbe way to Douay. All 
the artillery and baggage, with 120 colours and 6000 
prisoners (among whom was the Prince de Lig^e and 
General Beck), were the trophies to the victors. As 
many as 5000 Spaniards were left dead on the field. 
Conde advanced and tookFurnes on the 10th September. 
Cond6 is ^^^^ ^^^ ^^s summoned back to Paris by the Queen 
Buiinnoncd Kegcnt, and left the army in the field to take a share 
(liHturb- ^^ *'^® pa-rty disturbances of the capital which soon led to 
ancoH ill th& the war of the Fronde. The Prince had been wounded 

^*"^*;;, at the capture of Fumes by a musket-shot; and in 

war of the *■ •^ ' 

Fronde. consequence, on receiving the King's order to return 
to Court, he repaired by stages to Calais, where he 
was visited by Bussy-Babutin, to whom, on entering 
his chamber, the Prince began to sing merrily, — 

" Oh ! la folic entreprise 
Du Prince dc Cond6/' 
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which was an old song, composed formerly upon the 1647. 

Prince his father; and it was from the lips of the "" 
caustic wit in this conversation that he first received 
the details of the important events that had without 
his knowledge occurred in the capital. 

The Prince de Cond6 arrived at Paris on the 
28th September. The King and the Regent were 
absent at Saint Germain, but the whole city was still 
in the greatest excitement; because the very occasion 
of his victory at Lens, for which there had been a 
solemn thanksgiving at Notre Dame, had been seized 
by Mazarin to arrest and incarcerate some of the most 
obnoxious leaders of the popular party. Instigated, 
as it was supposed, by the Coadjutor (Cardinal de 
Retz), the Prince immediately brought into play all the 
influence of his new laurel crown to take part against 
the Regent Queen and the Cardinal Minister, and he 
went down in person with the Due d*Orleans and the 
beads of the party to Saint Germain, to obtain from Anne 
of Austria a Royal declaration, which it was thought 
might appease the dissension. Such was the first act 
of those troubles which were subsequently termed 
The War of the M'ondej or the Sling, — a singular term 
which is explained by a jest of Bachaumont, as being 
an allusion to the amusements of schoolboys, who 
were wont to fight one another in sport with slings 
and stones. Its pertinence as a designation may be 
discerned in the insignificance of a first outbreak which 
had no dignity in it. Unlike to what was at the same 
juncture occurring in England, where sound principles 
of public liberty were at the bottom at least of the 
national excesses, the Fronde was a mere struggle for 
power between a camarilla of the palace, which was 
founded ostensibly on a matter of taxation and the pri- 
vileges of the courts of law, but which, after five years 
of suffering, ended in the attainment of not one jot of 
public liberty ; on the contrary, the Fronde was suc- 
ceeded by the absolute sovereignty of Louis XIV., who 
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probably surpassed in power the autocracj of any other 
European monarch, before or since. 

The Prince de Cond6 was himself deeply gpriered at 
the rising despotism of the Court, and at tho riolenoe 
on thu part of tho Parliament ; and he told the Coad- 
jutor, ** Mazarin is not aware what he if doing ; and 
he would ruin the State if one did not take oare. The 
Parliament goes too fast. If they had acted with 
caution, as we had concerted, we should settle with 
thorn our affairs and those of the public. They an 
rushing into the dajiger; aiid if I rushed in with 
them, I might gain more by it than they; but my 
name is Louis du Bourbon, and I will not ihake the 
Crown. Those mad square-caps would engage me to 
make a civil war, which would strangle them, and 
put over all our heads that rascally Sicilian, who will 
ruin all of ub in tho end.*' 

All eyes were turned towards the Prince as the only 
person to oficct an accommodation ; and the Queen 
licgout suggested that ho should hasten up to the 
capital some 4000 Germans, who, under the orders 
of M. d'Erlach, had passed the Somme. But Condi 
replied he could not take Paris with such a fbroOy and 
tliat the attempt would seriously compromise the nego> 
tiations at Munster, which were almost verging to a 
settlement of European war. But Anne of Austria, 
though liumbled, was not subdued; and when the peace 
of W(i8t])halia rcleaBcd the troops under Turenne, she 
hoped tliat by thene means she might recover the power 
that hod been extorted from her and Cardinal Maxaria, 
to whom she said, '* Lot us wait and see the effects that 
will be produced on tho mind of Monsieur le Prince ; 
and by degrees we shall be enabled to prevail upon 
him to accept the command of an army ag;ainat the 
Parliament." 

There was considerable shrewdness in the remarks 
of the Queen Regent. Cardinal do Beta relates 9ome 
very curious details of conversations with the Princei of 
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which he professes to have had many of the same tenour. 1647. 
MoDsienr said two or three times angrily, " that he 
would make the Parliament see that, if they continued 
to act as they had done, they should soon he hrought to 
their senses;*' by which the Coadjutor construes Cond6 
to mean, that he had a project for bringing up a mili- 
tary force against the capital. Grondy therefore replied, 
that His Highness might find Paris a morsel rather 
hard of digestion. His Highness characteristically 
replied, that there were other means of bringing a 
lai^ capital into subjection than such mines and 
assaults as he had employed at Dunkirk. " Mais si le 
pain de Gronesse leur manquait huit jours ! '' It appears 
that when he proposed to reduce Paris by famine, the 
subject had been already mooted, and admitted as the 
most effective mode of reducing the capital to reason 
both by the Queen Regent and the Cardinal Minister. 

On the 6th January, 1649, the Prince de Conde and 1649. 

the whole Court furtively and unexpectedly withdrew ^^azarm 

T\ ' • rm • • denounced 

from Pans to St. Germain. The Parliament, indig- by the P&r- 

nant at the withdrawal of the King, issued a violent liament : 
decree on the following day, chaining Cardinal Maza- retires to 
rin, by name, as the author of the present evils, — de- St.Cter- 
clared him an enemy to the pubUc peace, — and com- ^JJ^*g ^^ ' 
manded him to quit the kingdom within eight days, scription of 

or to be declared an outlaw. Thus civil war wasS*®."™^"^ 

irans. 
openly denounced. The Prince de Conti, brother of the 

Prince de Conde, and a weak young man, jealous of the 
military fame of his elder brother, thought that he had 
only to adopt the same metier to become his equal, 
and presumptuously accepted the post of General for * 
the Parhament. The heads of the illustrious houses 
of Longueville, De la Eochefoucault, D'Elbceuf, De 
Beaufort, and De Bouillon, together with the Cardinal 
de Betz, the Marechal de Motteville, and several other 
great nobles, embraced the same party. The towns- 
men and others, who rallied round the same cause, 
were soon on foot and ready for a campaign ; and they 
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parl/^fiif;fii par Uu^iuil il fut ord/iuri^ da lower liflOO 

luiiiitfii;M ci qu(5 (5)im|u<; iiorir)-c<jc)i&rr$ fourntt un bomme 

<;t till cliDVftl. (J<}it(5 (jftvalmo fut appc'Uk) U MTikrie 

dim \mrt('M'it(Hi\i(irtiH, ha (Joa<ljut<mr avait un r^ment 

f|u*oii fiotrmmit 1<5 r/^^itrient dfj (Jormtlu^ parcaqua 8, E« 

/tiait An:li(3vAqu(5 iitulainj du Corintlu». C<e» r^nuwl 

ayatii /;!/} Ijuttu, on ap[Mjlait ciot lifslwe U pr&mi&n» d«i 

(Joritiilii<;tiM/' 

'V\Hi VrUuus 'V\ui liUiiU'r in which (Jonrh^ couhl indulge on niAnj 

'' I o<;r:uNionH hurni forili on h^iarinLf that hU brrithar And 

th<' imiiy HiHi(;r hid »«idf;d with tho PariHiand a^atnut t\w Court; 

of tliij I ttr- |,,j|^ hi« ruHi'tiiuuiui mum tuni<fd to raillifly* Hoob- 

taiiMrd froni iUtt ]><raHantry a littlu hunckliaiL'k, and bad 

him <:loth(;d in a ^niart r;oat, and, canying him to tba 

iliMiiUf pn;K^;nU;d liini, Haying, ** i(»r(5, Madamei in tb« 

0(;n<7raliMHinio of I'ariH/* J ( in hrothor, tbo Pri nee dt 

(Jonti, wuH in ffu;i a r.'Hpphi, ** Con^l^ diffait k Mfldame 

dii Ni^niourM (|Uo tonto tmiUi miisrns ne rni^ritAit d'Atra 

{mnUi i{n*im vttru IturUminu, 11 ra^ipalnit bi gaem 

d<;H potn dti tdmudfrnH,** 

HhH'kutUittf iUtud^i wuM \dii(uu\ at tho head of 12,000 man, to 

PurU: r<;Htrain ihiw Hharp n^hollirHi : but ba had naitbar 

oftim nionijy nor Hton?«. 'J ho Jtuumj, bowavar, WM oaeuf' 

Lr'io|n( Wy iotnfid to do (^roat thin^H with Hh^ndar niaanup nnd ba 

JifV. '"^^^** "P ^'^''' '*^^ ^*y ***** i»»tonwj aatiytty. He wraatad 

from th<; VunHiiiUH Hovoral of thair forttftad poata,-' 

fH\»tu:Ud\y thoHo of (Jorhoil, Hi. Ckmd, and 8t. Danif« 

TUti lawt Ntoiitly n-HiHUul ; and upwarda of 100 oflSaan, 

amon^ whom waH (!haiillon, hntt thair llvtm in tUa 

affair. Nf:V(rrth(;h'MH, ('ond/r rould not auaaaed in aom* 
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pleting the blockade of Paris. Thus passed the months 1649. 
of Januaiy and Februwy, 1649 ; in which interval "" 
the rebels of England had brought their King to the 
block. The augury was sinister enough ; nevertheless 
they treated those things differently in France. " Les 
troupes qui sortaient de Paris et revenait toujours bat- 
tues etaient re9ues avec des hu^s et des ^lats de rire. 
On ne reparait les petits tehees que par les couplets et 
des ^pigrammes. Les cabarets et les autres maisons de 
d^bauche etaient les tentes ou Ton tenait des conseils de 
guerre, au milieu des jdaisanteries, des chansons et de la 
gaiete la plus dissolue. La licence 6tait si efir^n^e qu'un 
nuit les principaux officiers de la Fronde ayant rencon- 
tre le Saint Sacrement qu'on portait par les rues k un 
malade, reconduisaient les prStres k coup de plat d'6p^." 

An accommodation, though it did not amount to a Treaty of 
reconciliation, took place at Euel, on the 11th March. S^\V*^ 
A complete amnesty was granted to all the noblemen reception of 
and gentlemen who had till that time taken up arms Cond^ by 
on the side of the Parliament. On the other hand, of Pans. 
" The Prince de Conde made his open entry into Paris 
in broad daylight, drove through the principal streets 
in his coach, and attended only by two lackeys. The 
people, intimidated by his boldness or touched by his 
confidence, received him every where with respect." 

The Prince had sided with Royalty in this beginning Failure of 
of troubles, because he thought it the place assigned to the Flemish 
him by his birth. But he said publicly, the morning Cond^re- 
of the treaty of Ruel, that he had done all he could to ject« Maza- 
uphold the Government ; but for the future he should ""the coti- 
not be bound by the past. The Archduke Leopold was mand. 
at this moment in Champagne : Turenne was in dis- 
grace for the part he had taken on the side of the 
Parliament. Mazarin requested Conde to take the 
command of an army of 30,000 men, with a great 
service of artillery, which was formed near Cambray. 
He refused the command of the army of Flanders out 
cyf disgust towards the Cardinal. " Nulle tenue dans 
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164i9. Ba conduite, nulle mesure dans son langage, nul manage* , 
ment pour les personnes, nul s6rieax dans ses ruptuiei i 
non plus que dans ses reconciliations : on dirait q«*S 
n'a d'autre id6e dans la t6te que celle de semer le troublft 
autour de lui et le m6contentement contre lui." Tbl 
Comte d'Harcourt assumed the place that Cond6 ou|^ 
to have occupied, but was baffled shamefully at the si^go 
of Cambray ; so that the whole campaign proved afailuie* 
1650. When Louis XIV. entered Paris, on the IStih 
tifiesh*^" -^^^^^j *^® Cardinal was in the same carriage with 
enmity Monsieur le Prince ; and at a grand f^te given at the 
against H6tel de Ville, Mazarin was so well received that he 
who causes began to repay the haughtiness of Cond6 with astonish- 
him to be ing presumption. At this moment a request had been 
and sent addressed to His Eminence for a government which the 
to prison Prince desired for the Due de Longueville. This was 
cennes' ^^^ absolutely refused, and Conde took this denial of a 
18th Jan. favour for a declaration of war, so far forgetting him- 
self as to touch the Cardinal rather roughly with his 
hand under the chin, exclaiming with contempt, and 
with an insulting air, "Adieu, Mais — ." This indiscreet 
violence of the Prince readily furnished weapons against 
himself, so that it was said, " he liked better to gain 
battles than hearts." He always appeared to take 
pleasure in disobliging; and would keep those who came 
on business, or to pay him respect, a prodigious time 
in his antechamber, often sending them away without 
seeing them. These things brought him ill will ; but 
Cond6 persisted, chafing at the blame he brought on 
himself, and threatening even "to cane" some of those 
who would oppose his will. For some object of State or 
vengeance, Mazarin persuaded the Prince that a pistol- 
shot that had been fired on the Pont-Neuf was aimed at 
him ; and Cond6 no longer doubted that the chiefs of the 
Fronde had formed a design against his life. Impelled 
by his fiery temper, he lodged a complaint against the 
leaders of the party before the Parliament ; and the Car- 
dinal neglected nothing that could sustain the Prince in 
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ihe fake impression. By this derice a commoii resent- 1650. 
ment against Conde drew together and cemented the two 
parties whi<^ onlj a few months preyiooslj had heen 
warring fhriooslj against each other ; and the Qoeoi 
Regent, accepting the assurance of the Cardinal de 
Retz that Paris would not stir even if Conde should 
be arrested, the Prince, and his brother the Prince 
de Conti, and his brother-in-law the Ihic de Longue- 
▼iSe, were aU three seized on entering the Coun- 
cil at ihe Pal^ Royal on the 18th January, 1650, 
and carried away to Yincennes *, Voltaire records, as 
a consequence of this incident, '' Le peuple de Paris 
fit des feux de joie lorsqu'on mena au donjon de 
YiDoemies le defenseur et le heros de la France." The 
eoDqaefor of the Spaniards was forgotten in the enemy 
of the Parliament and of public liberty ; and not only 
did the populace give vent to their joy, but a crowd of 
BoUea attached to the party of the Fronde hastened to 
the Palais Royal to overwhelm the Queen Regent and 
the Cardinal with their noisy congratulations. 

In this unexpected reverse of fortune the character Condc't be- 
ef Conde's mind was signaUy manifested. He was ^,^^^, ™ 
eonfined with his brother the Prince de Conti, and his measam 
brother-in-law the Due de Longueville ; but he so far Jjr^j™j- 
BMstered his feelings as to exert himself to be cheerful, 
and he gave himself up to literature more than he had 
ewer done previously. In spite of the rigorous watch- 
ing to which they were all subjected, they contrived 
llie means of carrying on a correspondence with some 
friends without. Under the pretext of illness, the 
Prince was allowed to see Dalence his suigeon ; and 
from him he learnt that a very serious civil war was 
afaeady lighted up on his account. Conde's mother, 
the Princess Dowager, and his wife and sister, had 

* Anj one interested m details will find in the Life of Conde, 
hf Lord Stanhope, a historj of all that pawed abont the arrest at 
tike Cooneil ; but thev would be oat of place in this Biography, 
wlncii is aolelj the military life of Conde. 
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1650. raised the city of Bordeaux in his behalf; and had 

applied for the assistance of Spain. Lenet, a Conseiller 

d*Etat, and a man of zeal and energy, was indefatigable 

in organizing the revolt. The Due de Bouillon and 

the Due de la Bochefoucauld adopted the rebel cause. 

A civil war had indeed already broken out in every 

direction, and the scarf of Isabelle — a sort of yellow — 

had been adopted for the colour of the party of Conde, 

as opposed to the white scarf of his enemies. 

Heroical Clemence de Maille now proved herself not only a 

conduct of /» • 'j^ 1 i 1 J.' •!• 1 J 

the Prin- woman of spirit, but a zealous, energetic wife, resolved 

cess de upon the deliverance of her imprisoned husband. The 
retbes to ^ -^^^ had commanded her to quit Chantilly; but 
Montrond. she took advantage of this order to escape with her 
young son, the Due d'Enghien, to the castle of Mon- 
trond, where they arrived safely on the 13th April. 
This chateau had been obtained by the old Prince de 
Conde as a grant from Louis XIII. It is seated on 
the summit of a rocky hill, just above the little town 
of St. Amand, amidst some of the gayest and most 
smiling views of France ; the two rivers Cher and the 
Marmande effecting their junction at the foot of the 
hill. Only one road, winding and cut in the rock, led 
to it : and within there was an inexhaustible well ; so 
that Lenet recommended ' that they should tiy to 
introduce into the chateau all that was required in the 
way of artillery, ammunition, and money to fit it for a 
defence. As soon as the news of the arrival of the 
Princess at Montrond was spread in the country around, 
the neighbouring gentry came there to pay her their 
respects. She received them all marvellously well, and 
took great pains to try and enlist every one she could 
in her service. Acting with great grace, and speaking 
with fluency, she shone to great advantage on these 
occasions, and evinced much presence of mind and 
prompt decision. 
The Prin- The Princess Dowager de Conde made her escape 
eer'un^'" from Chantilly on the 16th, and went straight to Paris, 
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where for some days she remaiDed hidden in the house 1650. 

of a friend. But as soon as the day fixed for the , T. . 

assembly of the Parliament had arrived, she repaired to the Par- 

the door of the great chamber by five o'clock in the liament in 
-, . 1 ..« . :i i 1 • behalf of 

morning, and, as the councillors amved, earnestly im- Y^^ ^^^ . 

plored them to take charge of her petition claiming her failare. 
the liberty of her children. " As for myself," she said, 
'' they want to send me a hundred leagues from hence, 
and shut me up in a wretched prison. But is it not just 
that I should rather remain at Paris, to watch over the 
interests of my unfortunate family ; and with what can 
I be reproached, but that I am the mother of the 
Prince de Cond6 ? " Nevertheless, when it had tran- 
spired that her daughter, Madame de Longueville, had 
actually concluded a treaty with the Spaniards, no 
voice could be raised in her behalf; and all she could 
obtain from the Queen Regent was the permission to 
reside with a relation at the chateau de Ch^tillon, near 
Montargis. 

In the mean while the young Princess at Montrond Bordeaux 
was carrying on the defence of the chateau with great ^q^» 
activity. She had much to fear from any interrup- ^rt : the 
tion on the part of her enemies before she was pre- ?"."^* ^ 
pared : and one day a troop of Royalist cavalry ac- put herself 
toally arrived to reconnoitre the fort. She was urged at the bead 
to consult her own safety by flight ; but, with a spirit " *° a^ny* 
worthy of the wife of a hero, she replied, " I will 
never take to flight while there remains a single post 
to defend : and I hope every thing from the mercy of 
God, who is always the protector of the innocent." 
In a little time 600 officers and soldiers of the gar- 
rison of Bellegarde arrived at the ch&tcau de Mon- 
trond in small bands ; and several gentlemen devoted 
to her cause appeared there from diflerent parts of 
France. At length she received there a gentleman 
from the Due de la Rochefoucauld, who announced 
that his master was gone to have an interview with 
the Due de Bouillon, and that both had undertaken 

VOL. II. M 
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1650. to declare themselves in favour of Cond6 with all their 
— neighhours and vassals, if the Princess would come and 
put herself, with her son, at their head. Lenet, whose 
prudent counsel regulated her conduct, had the saga- 
city to see that on such occasions as an open conflict 
with the regular forces of the Crown, it would not do 
to trust to hands of retainers, who had little discipline, 
and nothing hut their enthusiasm and a sort of feudal 
attachment to rely upon. He therefore suggested that 
it would he necessary to seek to hring to their cause 
some great city with a powerful hourgeoisie and a par- 
liament ; and, taking advantage of a recent discontent, 
he succeeded in negotiating and bringing over to the 
cause of the revolt the powerful city of Bordeaux. It 
was not very difficult to foresee that the assistance 
which she sought to obtain from such a quarter de- 
pended on promises that might fail in the moment of 
danger. StiU, for the service of her husband and her 
son, C16mence de Maill6 did not hesitate to under- 
take the perilous part which was proposed to her, by 
giving the signal for a civil war, and placing herself at 
the head of an army. When these events came to be 
related to the Prince by Dalen^e, he was by chance 
walking on a little terrace in the Donjon, watering 
some pinks which he had amused himself with rearing. 
" Would you ever have believed," said Cond^, with a 
smile, " that my wife should be waging war while I 
am watering my garden?" 
ThePrin- The Princess had fixed the 8th May for quitting 
cess secret- Montrond ; and, to prevent the suspicion being carried 
Montiond, to her enemies of such a stir as this occasioned in the 
S? tir*^^* ch&teau, she announced for that day a great hunting 
dence of P^^rty in pursuit of roebucks, and under this pretext 
the Due de invited all the officers and gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nearly 120 obeyed her summons. The 
day having turned to rain, the party was postponed 
on the chance of its clearing up. When all at once 
the Governor ordered that the wicket should be doied, 
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and that no one should leave the fortress. At the 1650. 
same time a grand supper had been prepared, to which 
every one sat down in the great saloon. In the midst 
of the repast, and unexpectedly, the Princess was seen 
to enter the room, leading her son by the hand. " I 
go away,'* she said, " with very great regret at sepa- 
rating myself and my son from so many brave men, to 
whom I would cheerfully confide my life and his. But 
at least I hold the consolation that I leave this im- 
portant fortress of Montrond — ^the only resource of our 
afflicted house — ^in the hands of gentlemen of your 
merit. You will know how to shed generously your 
blood in its defence, and give it back one day into the 
hands of the Prince who loved you so well, and whom 
you aided so gallantly in gaining so many battles 
glorious to the State, and repaid to himself by a cruel 
prison." It was near midnight when the Princess 
tore herself away from so many faithful servants, to 
enter her coach with her ladies. Escorted by about 
fifty horsemen, she travelled all night : but as soon as 
morning broke she mounted on a pillion beside the 
Count de Coligny, and sent back her carriages. These 
fell into the hands of the Boyalists under the Count 
de St. Aignan ; but the secret was faithfully kept as to 
the fact of the Duchesse having used them, and she 
got safe without any pursuit to the chstteau of Mon- 
taigu, where Cl^mence was received with great hospi- 
tality by the Marchioness de Bouiller. On the follow- 
ing day she pushed on as fkr as Lempde ; and on the 
12th reached the house of the Count de Cavillac ; and 
next day she joined the advanced guards of the Dues 
de Bouillon and de la Rochefoucauld. 
On the 14th Her Highness was conducted by the Reception 

Due de Bouillon to his chateau de Turenne. She of the Rin- 

"»^ 11 1 cess ftC uie 

was met on the road by the Dukes themselves, at- cMteaa de 

tended by eight squadrons of cavalry and a great Turenne. 

many gentlemen ; and she and her son received them 

on horseback. The young Due d'Enghien, addressing 

M 2 
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1650. them witli very good grace, said, " I am no longer 
'" afraid of Mazarin, since I am surrounded by so many 
brave men ; and I now hope for my dear Papa's liberty 
from your valour." All drew their swords in that 
enthusiastic style which is so characteristic of the 
French soldiers, and exclaimed, ''Long life to the 
King and the Princes ; and down with Mazarin.** 
The eight days that the Princess rested at the cha- 
teau de Turenne were passed with a feudal magni- 
ficence and sumptuous hospitality that reminds one 
of the days of Froissart and Walter Scott. Four 
tables, of twenty-five covers each, all magnificently 
served, were filled with jovial guests, who began and 
ended their carousals with the health of the Prince de 
Cond6, always drunk, whether standing or kneeling, 
with uncovered heads, and swords in hand. The Doc 
contrived all the amusements and diversions he could 
imagine. The neighbours all came to visit the Prin- 
cess, who indulged herself and them with all kinds of 
pleasantry. 
The Prin- The Count d'Epcmon, who commanded the Boyal 
^iS ^\} *^<^P8 ** Bordeaux, had been forced to quit it in con- 
enthusiamn sequence of the hatred which his tyranny had imspired; 
by the citi- bufj nevertheless the city, with its Magistracy and 
deanx. Slat Parliament, received the injunctions of the Conrt 
May. against the adherents of Conde with respect, and were 

disposed to obey them. It had become necessary for 
Clemence, however, to occupy that city without the 
least delay; for till now she had acted with some 
indirectness, in order to deceive Mazarin. The 22nd 
May was fixed for her march down the banks of the 
Dordogne. Accompanied by her son, she began her 
march with 2400 men — infantry and cavalry, md 
reached Montfort the first day. This little troop, being 
increased on the march by about 200 horse, had 
reached Limeuil, a small town built at the eonfloenee 
of the Dordogne and the Vezere, when rumoon arrived 
that a Koyal anny^ under Chevalier de la Valette, 
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marching to intercept the pa49sage to the city. The two 1650. 
Dukes instantly determined to give battle ; and, leaving ~~ 
the Princess under an escort, they marched away by 
night to Monclar, where they found the Epernonistes (as 
they were called) encamped, and forthwith fell upon 
them, and routed them so effectually that many were 
killed and taken prisoners, and all the baggage was 
captured: this last was so valuable as to afford the 
wpo\\ to be divided, being rated at dOOjOOO Louis d'or. 
The consequence of the battle of Monclar was an 
immediate order for the forward march, in the course 
of which nearly 1000 men, levied from her Duchy of 
Fronsac, joined the army of Cond6. As Cl^mence 
iqpproached the city, she heard that the populace had 
alxeady risen in her favour, and broken down the gates. 
But it was recommended to her to quit her hostile 
train, and to cross the Garonne in a fishing-boat, with 
merely her son and her faithful female attendant, and 
to throw herself boldly on the personal attachment of 
the citizens for her husband and herself. Her entrance 
on the dlst May was a complete triumph. In spite of 
the loyal resistance of Colonel d*Alvimar, she made 
her way, and this commandant fell into her hands : but 
with great nobility of character she would not permit 
the King's representative to be ill-used, but set him at 
liberty, advising him not to undertake a second mission 
against her. 

On the Ist June she went on foot, leading her son in Decision of 
her hand, to the house of the Parliament. Here the ^^^f ^^" 
magistrates were assembled in hot debate whether they Bordeaux 
should countenance an overt act of rebellion against respecting 
the King's authority. The debate lasted so long, that q^^y^q prin. 
the Princess began to feel uneasy apprehensions re- cess, 
specting the result; and, urged alike by impatience 
and grief, she took her son by the hand, and rushed 
with him into the great chamber. Bathed in tears, 
«he fell on her knees before them, and, in a discourse 
interrupted by sobs, implored their protection for her 
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1650^ husband and her son firom the injustice and tyranny of 
"" Cardinal Mazarin-. " My son," she said, " who is only 
seven years of age, is the only representative left 
at liberty of his father, who has rendered such gpneat 
services to the State, and who is in irons. " " Serve«- 
moi de pere, messieurs," added the young Due d*En- 
ghien; '^le Cardinal Mazarin m'a 6te le mien.** 
Nevertheless, they were forced to withdraw ; and the 
debate among the Magistrates was yet prolonged: 
compassion was on one side, loyalty and good policy on 
the other. At length, about six in the evening, a 
decree was announced : '^ That the Lady Princesse de 
Cond^, and the Seigneur Due d'Enghien her son, might 
reside in the town in safety under the safeguard of the 
laws." 
The Prin- The small end of the wedge being thus introduced, 
^ 8^8 ^i^g ^^Q Dukes crossed the Garonne the next day, and 
the Court took up their quarters in one of the faubourgs, where 
of Spain. ^]^q Princess went openly to visit them. But again 
a report that arrived of the march of the Boyal army 
of La Yalette caused the Dukes to depart in all haste 
to lead their army against him. But the Koyalists 
retired without striking a blow, and the time was now 
actively employed in assuring the base of further 
operations. The first difficulty was to obtain money 
to pay the troops; for it was not deemed prudent 
to seek any assistance from the citizens: and the 
prospect of maintaining a considerable force was so 
alarming, that the Princess resolved to follow up the 
negotiations that had been opened with the King of 
Spain, and to propose a treaty with him. Monsieur 
de Sillery, who was entrusted with this mission, suc- 
ceeded in evading the watchfulness of the frontier 
posts, and, crossing the Pyrenees in safety, was re- 
ceived with favour by the Court of Madrid. 
Successes ^^^ situation of the Queen Eegent and her Minister 
of the in- was becoming eminently critical. In the north Turenne, 
^^^^j^^ joined by the Archduke Leopold, had invaded Picardy, 
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I' where the important town of Guise fell into their 1650. 

J power on the Ist July. Mazarin with considerable "~ 
K address resolved to carry Anne of Austria and the 
1^ yofung King boldly to Bordeaux, and thus overawe the 
excitement which had been raised in favour of Cl^mence 
snd her son. But in the meantime several little con- 
flicts had been taking place round Bordeaux, and nearly 
all had terminated in favour of the insurgent party. 
Marechal de la Meilleraie accordingly received the 
command of a more considerable army, which was 
immediately put in march for La Guyenne. 

On the 8th July Cl^mence was delighted at receiving Amyalof a 
mtemgence that three Spanish frigates were entering Sj^"!^; 
the uaronne, that they conveyed Don Josef Ozono, en* deaux : dis- 
voy of Philip IV., and were laden, as it was reported, satisfaction 
with considerable treasure. It was resolved to receive ^ens. 
the envoy with great solemnity ; and accordingly the 
Princess sent her carriage with six horses to await 
him at the water-gate of the city. But the first out- 
break of joy was much lowered when they found that 
he brought no men with him, and no more than 
40,000 crowns of ready money. The intermediary of 
a Spaniard was not, however, to the taste of the 
eminently loyal city of Bordeaux, and it required all 
the brave bearing of C16mence de Maill6 t6 prevent a 
serious reverse of her fortunes ; nor could she appease 
the tumult but by the dismissal of Don Josef Ozorio 
back to Spain. 

The successful, resolute measures of the Princess The Parlia- 
strack with surprise and astonishment both the Queen g^JJ^^^^ 
Begent and the Cardinal, who had expected nothing of refuses to 
the kind from a "woman*' hitherto deemed "of no cha- *^™jj *^® 
racter at all.*' On their arrival at Poitiers a prohibi- Cardinal : 
tion was addressed to the citizens of Bordeaux in a letter La Valette 
signed by the King on the 1st August. But they action, 
took no notice of it, but issued a decree of the Par- 
liament of Bordeaux, setting forth that the Cardinal 
should not be received into the town. Nevertheless 
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1650. the Queen Regent's Court pursued its progress as ht 

as Liboume, where, in a conflict, the Chevalier de la 

Yalette, commanding the Koyalist troops, was mortaUj 

wounded. But one Eichon, who was captured in the 

chd.teau de Yayres against them, was hung in the 

-market-hall as a punishment for his treason. The 

Bordelais immediately hung the Chevalier de CanoUes 

in reprisal, and threatened to destroy the Archiepisco- 

pal palace if any violence was committed against 

property; and the dread of such reprisals stopped 

further violence. 

The Mar^chal de la Meilleraie commanded an army 

of 8000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, and took possession 

of the island of St. George ; by which capture the citizens 

were deprived of 1200 of their best infantry, who formed 

its garrison : but their spirit nevertheless did not flag. 

CDnd6 is Their courage was also sustained at this moment by 

removed, jjearing that Turenne, overcoming the Eoyalist armies 

security, to. of Du Plessis and D*Hocquincourt, had almost reached 

Marcous- j^}^q cb&teau de Vincennes, where he might have 

SIS * ftiid 

thence, in released Cond6 and his fellow-prisoners : but Gaston 

November, d*Orleans, who had been left in charge of Paris, had 

^^®' just time, on the 28th August, to remove them to his 

fortified chateau of Marcoussis, six leagues distant from 

the city. The hope that had been excited by this 

brilliant enterprise of Turenne reacted unfavourably on 

the mind of Conde, who saw now no hopes of escape. 

But, notwithstanding, his friends contrived means to 

convey letters to him, urging him to keep up his 

spirits ; and a crutch, which the Prince de Conti had 

requested for himself, in consequence of some infirmity, 

was found to contain a sword for the victor of Rocroy. 

Means were also found of concocting a plan of escape ; 

which would have been successful, but for one of the 

parties implicated being seized with remorse, and con- 

jfessing the scheme to a priest. Anne of Austria was, 

however, unwilling to leave the precious charge of the 

prisoners to the untrustworthy hands of Gaston, and com- 
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manded the Count d* Harcourt to take the prisoners away 1650. 
from the chateau de Marcoussis, and secure them in the ~~ 
CMtle of Havre, where they were immured under the 
King^s lock and key in the mouth of November. 

At first the Mar^chal de la Meilleraie attempted to The Prin- 
obUin possession of Bordeaux by force, and commenced 5®^ r^iw* 
hj an assault of the Faubourg St. Sunn, and subse- deaux; and 
qoently by the assault of the gate of Dijeaux. But matters are 
•ach was the resolution and vigilance of the defenders, ^ated be-' 
that they could not effect an entry ; and, renouncing tween the 
farther attacks, the Mar^chal removed his forces to the^Bor^ 
tome distance, and took measures for a bombardment, delais. 
But the Cardinal opposed such a course, as calculated September. 
to ruin and for ever disgust the population of a large 
and flourishing city. Nevertheless the condition of the 
kingdom occasioned the Minister continual disquietude: 
''This affair," exclaimed the Cardinal, "is a thistle 
which pricks on every side." Accordingly, in order to 
finish with the insurrection at Bordeaux, he expressed 
himself ready to listen to some accommodation. Many 
drcomstances concurred in bringing the Bordelais to a 
similar conclusion — especially that, as the autunm ad- 
vanced, the grape harvest would be spoiled and the land- 
brds ruined. A truce of ten days was accordingly con- 
eluded. But the Princess and the Dukes could not so far 
share the ardour of the city, unless the peace to be con- 
cluded bore hopefully upon the liberation of Cond6 and 
the other captives. An assembly of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux having been convoked at the H6tel do Yille to 
deliberate upon the proposition, Cl^mence went thither 
in person, accompanied by her son and the two Dukes. 
The deputies employed as negotiators made an effort 
to obtain the deliverance of the Princes ; but at the 
very first word, the request was strenuously rejected. 
Lenet was sent to the Court on a similar mission, but 
could obtain no reply but empty words. The accommo- 
dation was soon discussed, and terminated before the 
end of September. The town preserved its privileges ,- 
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1650. and a full and complete amnesty was granted to all who 
had taken np arms. The Dues de BonOlon and de li 
Bochefoucanld were restored to their employmenti; 
and the Princess and her son were permitted to retain 
and occupy the chateaa of Montrond, or any other 
houses of her property, and all her revenoes. On the 
3rd Octoher the Princess, her son, and the Ihikes, with 
many ladies and gentlemen, left Bordeaux in a galley ; 

and upwards of 20,000 persons are said to have followed 
her, heaping their blessings on both mother and son. 
So much had '^ her gentleness, her constant humanity, 
her heroic intrepidity in all dangers, her tendemesi 
for her son, and her devotion for her husband, excited 
a tender admiration towards her in all classes." 
The Frin. The Princess had already quitted the shore, and had 
▼ttecUoat- ^ ^^ ^^ towards her house at Courtras, when die 
tend the met on the river the Marechal de la Meilleraie on his 
Coart : her ^^y ^ p^y \^ respects to Her Highness, and to bring 
the Queen <^ invitation from the Queen Regent. C16mence ex- 
^^^^g^t, pressed the highest repugnance to such a step, which 
^Qfj^ was at once a painful, and, as she already knew full 
well, a useless one. But she was very strongly advised to 
comply with the command, in order that she might not 
neglect the smallest chance of obtaining the liberation 
of her husband. The prow of her galley was accordingly 
turned towards Boui^, where the Court was lodged, 
and the Marechal plied his oars wilh energy to pre- 
pare for her arrival. On entering the Queen Brent's 
apartments, the Princess found there both the King 
and the Cardinal. She held her son by the hand, and 
was only attended by one lady. Clemence immediately 
bowed the knee before the Queen, and said to her, 
" Madame, I come to throw myself at your Majesty's 
feet to ask your forgiveness if I have done any thing 
which has displeased you. You must excuse the 
just grief of a private gentlewoman, who has had the 
Iionour to marry a Prince of the Blood now in a dungeon, 
and who apprehended the same fate for his only son. 
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whom she now has the honour to present to you. Both 1650. 
he and I, Madame, entreat with tears in our eyes the 
liberation of Monseigneor his father: grant it, Madame, 
for the sake of those great actions which he has done 
for the glory of France — grant it for the sake of the 
lifo he has so often risked for the service of the King 
and of the State ; and grant it also to my humble 
prayer." The Queen replied at once, " I am very glad, 
my cousin, that you are conscious of your fault : you 
now see that you have taken the wrong means for ob- 
taining what you ask. Now that you are about to 
adopt an opposite method, I will consider how and 
when I can give you the satisfaction which you re- 
quest »." 

And now a new heroine appears upon the scene, to Intrigiies 
affect the fortunes of the Prince de Conde. Anne of jf -^^m"® ^ 
€ronzaga. Princess Palatine, had been well known for Prmcess 
the wit and many gallantries of her youth. Among Palatme, in 
her other lovers was the Due de Guise, Archbishop of Conj^^ 
Bheims, with whom, notwithstanding clerical celibacy, 
she lived as Madame de Guise. But the faithless 
churchman had in truth married another woman, when 
Anne returned to Paris and reassumed her name of the 
Princess de Gonzaga. She had conceived an enthusiastic 
admiration for the noble qualities of the Prince de 
Conde, and imagined a scheme for his advantage by 
forming an intermediary party between the Court and 
the Cardinal, founded on a declared hostility to the 
latter. She imparted her plan in confidence to Gondi 
(the Cardinal de Betz), who was ready enough to 
unite with others in hatred to Mazarin, but did not 
immediately see his way to his own objects by de- 
claring himself as a partisan with her, although he 
honourably kept her counsel. She, however, drew 
around her in the first instance the Duchesse de 
Chatillon, the Due de Nemours, the Presidents Yiole 

* I^e of Conde. 
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pocheSy an attendant of Condi's, was furnished with 1650. 
a demand from the prisoners themselves, — that they 
might ohtain their lihertj. The deliberations of the 
Parliament on this subject continued till the 18th, 
when the Prince's party was suddenly stunned by the 
news of a great victory that had been won by the 
Royal troops under Mar6chal du Plessis over the 
Frondeurs under Mar^chal de Tureuue, near Retch, 
which town had been surrendered by the Spaniards under 
Delliponti to the Mar^chal, and that Mazarin himself 
had watched the battle from the top of the church- 
tower. Triumphant under this success, the Cardinal 
appeared in Paris the last day of the year. Such, 
however, was the disgust and fear of his ascendancy 
in every breast at this period, that the Parliament, in 
the teeth of his momentary success, decided by a large 
majority that they would make remonstrances to the 
Queen Regent to obtain the liberation of the Princes. 

This remonstrance of the Parliament was carried to 1651. 
Her Majesty on the 23rd January, 1651, and was^^^**'^" 
supported by the President Moli with such strength moves an 
of Luiguage as to rouse the young King to an in- J^^^J^ 
temperate reply. But his mother prudently assuaged Regent to 
matters by promising that Cond6 should be set at dismiss 
liberty as soon as his sister and Turenne laid down ^jj^ ^^ 
their arms. The excitement of party had, however, folly seeks 
become already so intense, that a slight spark hastened . . J??^" 
an explosion, and on the 7th February the Parliament self with 
was induced to petition the Queen Regent " to dismiss ^IJ^p , 
Cardinal Mazarin from her presence and her councils.*' 
The people out of doors, great and small, supported 
this bold resolution ; and the Italian, with the extraordi- 
nary judgment and artfulness of his character, saw the 
necessity of bending to the storm, but resolved to hold 
firm to the substance of power. Armed by the 
Queen with secret instructions to the Sieur de Bar, 
that he might act according to circumstances on the 
subject of the Princes, he secretly lefl Paris, and 
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1651. hurried to Havre, determined to treat, if possible, with 
Cond6 himself, in order to attach him to the side of 
the Crown against " La Fronde et les maximes r6pa- 
blicaines.*' He reached the prison of the Princes on the 
morning of the 13th February, escorted by troops; 
but the news of his reverse of fortune had preceded 
him, and Be Bar refused to admit the Cardinal's 
troops. Leaving, therefore, his escort, he entered the 
citadel, and presented himself before Cond6. At the 
unexpected sight of his mortal enemy, Cond6 could 
not conceal his joy, but evinced neither arrogance on 
the one hand nor meanness on the other ; he treated 
his foe with marked politeness, which bordered not a 
little on disdain. After a repast he prepared to enter 
the coach that was waiting to carry his fellow-prisoners 
and himself to Paris, afber having Ustened to all the 
artful representations of Mazarin, who descended him- 
self with him to the carriage-door, and anticipated 
with vexation the reception he felt sure would be 
accorded to the illustrious captives on their appearance 
in Paris. 
Cond6is With unspeakable joy Cond6 found himself at 

liberated : liberty, with his sword at his side. Public rejoicing 
^ci^fiTat ft^^^nded him on his journey and on his entry into 
the event, the capital from the countless multitudes that lined 
the way, — all were anxious once more to see and hail 
their hero. He had supplied himself with some trea- 
sure to distribute as he went, until at length he had 
nothing left on his person of value but his cherished 
sword, when, hearing a young officer express a desire 
to possess it, he unbuckled and gave it him, saying, 
"May it gain for you the hdton of a Marshal of 
France ! " And it is added that the fortunate possessor 
distinguished himself greatly in the service, and was 
killed when fighting under the Prince himself, twenty- 
four years later, as a Brigadier, at the battle of Senef. 
Every one will be glad to know that in the midst of 
these rejoicings the intrepid and virtuous Cl^mence 
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from Montrond with her son, and that her 1651. 
kosband thenceforward treated her no longer with the — 
contempt he had shown her ever since her marriage, 
but with the affection and esteem she had so well 
aamed at his hands. 

At this moment, when Cond6 stood on a noble eleva- Triumph d 
iioiiy the Parliament — the M'onde — every party in the ^^^J^ 
State— the most highly honoured magistrates— the "" 
ablest politicians — the most valiant soldiers — were all 
on bis side; and the favour of the common people 
responded t6 this general alliance of the upper classes. 
His enemy Mazarin had been foiled, disgraced, and driven 
0)iit of the kingdom. The Queen Eegent, damaged 
in general estimation, no longer possessed any real 
powor, and was almost a prisoner in the midst of her 
own Court. Such was the pre-eminent power of Cond6, 
that it would appear he might almost have seized the 
throne, and most certainly the Eegency. He was 
actually urged to this latter step; but his ambition 
was not disloyal ; — "il n'alla jusqu'ou il pouvait aller; 
ne sut se donner ni k la Cour ni h la Fronde, et perdit 
an bout de peu de tems tous les avantages de Tincom- 
parable situation qui lui avait 6t6 faite*." He had 
rather too much of the courtier for the exigencies of 
the time ; or he would, as a patriot, have dismissed 
an Italian adventurer from the helm of aiOTairs, and 
secured the true interests of France by requiring that 
no one bat a native-bom Frenchman should act imder 
the Begent in its government. 

Cond6 probably was not aware that Anne of Austria Artfiil ad- 
was at this very time as absolutely governed by her ^^^ ^ th " 
minion, the Cardinal, from abroad, as though he had Queen Re- 
been still at the Palais Eoyal. His artful dissimula- g^nt : sig- 

n&l success 

tion prompted his advice to the Queen to gorge the of his po- 
Frondeurt with places and pensions, and to let the^icy -.dis- 
neoessary consequence of patronage follow ; that dis- OoQ^^'g 

party. 

* Trognon, Histoire de France. 
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1651. agreements among themselves and disappointments 
— would sever their ill-cemented power. The demands 
of the Prince were so numerous and so exorhitant, 
that even the fount of the supreme authority was not 
sufficiently abundant to satisfy them ; so that Ck)nd6 
himself at length exclaimed, ** How much happier was 
the Due de Beaufort than I, who only owed his liberty 
to himself and his own domestics ! " 

The deeply designing Mazarin saw in the horizoD 
another storm brewing, that would inevitably divide 
the party of his enemies, and hasten his return to 
power. It had been mainly owing to a woman's in- 
trigues that he had succumbed to a confederacy. He 
therefore instigated Anne of Austria to excite Cond6's 
displeasure against the marriage that had been agreed 
upon between his weak brother, the Prince de Conti, 
and a young intriguante, who was known to be inti- 
mate with Gondi. The result was, that the Princess 
Palatine, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, the Coadjutor, 
and all their friends, violently irritated, threw them- 
selves into a party against Conde, while discord also 
penetrated into the Prince's own family; so that a 
very few weeks dissolved the formidable combination 
which had driven forth Mazarin and given liberty to 
Conde, who, revelling in a fancied security, was on the 
eve of falling again under the hatred of the Queen 
Kegent and the Cardinal, who had actually taken 
measures for his arrest, if Gondi had not assured Her 
Majesty how impracticable it would be to seize him 
" dans une maison toute en defiance, et contre I'homme 
du plus grand courage qui soit au monde." A ridicu- 
lous anecdote must be opposed to this. On the 6th 
July, Conde, being apprised of the steps taken by the 
Queen, left Paris ; but hearing on the road the sound 
of horses, he concluded them to be horsemen sent to 
take him, and he set off at full gallop for Meudon. 
But they turned out to be only some marketers with 
pack-horses and asses ; and " thus, by a strange freak of 
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fofttme, the most intrepid man of his age was made to 1651. 
flj before women, children, and donkeys." 

The Prince withdrew to his house at St. Maur, where 
he collected around him his wife, his brother, and sister, 
and the Dues de la Rochefoucauld and Nemours, Mes- 
nears Amaud, Lenet, together with many of those un- 
certain persons who are ready enough to attach them- 
•dyes to a party for the excitement and pleasure of it, 
but who very frequently forsake or betray it when called 
upon for action. The Queen was, however, alarmed at 
9BJ thing like the recurrence of civil war, and caused it 
to be declared on her Royal word that she never enter- 
tained the intention of arresting Monsieur le Prince. 

It is scarcely necessary in a slight biography to re- Cond^g 
count all the steps by which Conde lapsed again into J^^^!?J?* 
open war against the King, the Queen Regent, and Cooit : the 
the Government. As a coup d^JEtat, the young King, ^j^ *^ 
who was only thirteen years of age, was made to majority, 
hold a Idt de Justice on the 7th September, 1651, to 7th Sept. 
declare his majority ; and the first Prince of the Blood 
deaignedly absented himself from this ceremony, and 
•ent his brother the Due de Conti with a letter to the 
young King in which he excused himself on account of 
the calumnies reiterated against him, which prevented his 
paying the respect which he entertained solely for His 
Majesty. This insinuation against the Regent stung 
her to the quick, and Anne of Austria exclaimed, '^ M. 
le Prince p^rira, ou je p^rirai." This bitterness of 
q>eech9 and her well-known fell determination to carry 
it out, drove Cond6 to negotiate first with the Due 
d'Orl^ans, and subsequently with Turenne, for the 
renewal of war k Toutrance against the Regent. 
Under pretence of repairing to his government of 
La Gnyenne, Conde assembled all his friends at Mon- 
trond, in the same chateau where his faithful wife 
Cl^ence again appeared, no longer as the spirited 
chief of a cabal that had there assembled formerly to 
defend it, but as now acting in absolute submission to 

VOL. n. V 
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1661. her husband's will ; and the Prince, who had then been 
— the object of all their anxieties, now stood amongst tLem 
as their energetic leader. It is believed that the ffttat 
step of civil war would not have been now even the choiflfl 
of the King's cousin but for the influence of his unwortliy 
sister, the Duchesse de Longueville, who by her vio- 
lence pushed him into the extreme proceeding of open 
rebellion. " Kemember that I draw the sword againsk 
my own judgment, and that you will be sooner weary 
of the war than I shall be, when it is once under- 
taken," was a prophecy that met with complete 
accomplishment. 
Condi's On the 22nd September Cond6 made a public entry 

Uy into ' ^^^ Bordeaux, where he was received with an en- 
Bordeaux, thusiasm not uncommon with the Gascons, as the 
22nd Sept. QQnq^QjQj. q{ Eocroy — as the prisoner of Vincennes — 
and as the King's governor of Guyenne. On the flrst 
news of this reception, the Queen despatched a courier 
with propositions for an accommodation ; but the man 
mistook the direction of Angerville for Augerville, and 
before he could correct the mistake, the first step 
of war was taken. It is impossible to justify the 
Prince de Conde, when he thus recklessly plunged his 
country into civil war for no public principle, nor even 
for any private injury. It might even have been pre- 
vented if he had returned to Paris when he received 
the Queen's letter. In after life he had the candour 
to admit that he had made himself '* le plus criminel 
des hommes." But the wickedness and frivolity of 
the act was even exceeded by its fatuity. He could 
never have relied upon the co-operation of his friend 
Turenne, who had a heart too loyally attached to his 
Sovereign to accept the commission entrusted to him 
of raising Champagne and Picardy against the Govern- 
ment ; but on the contrary, he accepted the King's com- 
mission to act against the rebel, who had now no other 
resource but to apply for aid to the enemies of France. 
He accepted the assistance of troops from Spain ; and 
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it is oonfidentlj asserted by Burnet, that he negotiated 1651. 
for the aid of Cromwell and his republican English. 
But what added to the marvellous confusion of France 
at this moment was, that Mazarin put an army into 
tiie field on his own account ; and, as it would appear, 
he had resolved to act for himself in the scramble, for 
lie gave the command of the 7000 men raised at his ex- 
pense to the Marshal d'Hocquincourt, and clothed them 
in green scarves, that was the colour of his livery ; while 
the white scarf distinguished the Boyal army under 
Tnrenne and D'Harcourt; and the '* Isabel colour" 
was adopted for his banner by Conde. 

The Queen B^ent, however, promptly took the Coiid4 &ili 
field ; and, having driven the rebels out of the pro- ^ ^L^J* 
Tince of Berri, she advanced upon Gnyenne. The and in tlie 
Prince, seeing how important it was for him to gain, ^jSLrf ^ 
if possible, some reputation to the cause he had adopted, 
although he could not with all his extraordinary 
activity assemble above a few thousand raw recruits 
without discipline or experience, or even ammunition, 
yet, nevertheless, sent La Bochefoucauld to lay si^e 
to Cognac, a fortified town that commanded the 
passage of the Charente, and hastened himself from 
Bordeaux, with the Due de Nemours and 4000 cavalry, 
to check the Eoyal army. The opposing forces 
marched along the two banks of the above river; but the 
bridge that might have enabled Conde to act in concert 
with Bochefoucauld having been carried away by a 
sodden rise of the waters, the besi^ers were forced to 
raise the siege of Cognac in the very sight of the Prince. 
He at once resolved to repair the loss by an advance 
upon La Bochelle on the 14th November, to save the 
town, which he had already garrisoned; but Marshal 
d'Harcourt forestalled him by a forced march, and got 
possesion of the place by the capitulation of the 
inhabitants on the 6th December. 

It was a grievous disappointment to Conde to find The Parlia- 
himself obliged to give way before the discipline and ^^Inflie 
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stron^h of the King's forces. His great militaij 
genius occasionally came to his aid in more than one 
encounter, and even rendered his adversary timid in 
using his superiority of force. Towards the end of 
the year, however, he received, by the defection of the 
Count de Marsin, who commanded for the King in 
Catalonia, B^)me troops of the lino. But his adveritiy 
D'f f arcourt also received reinforcements outof Flanden, 
so that the Prince held Guyenne against him to the tame 
distulvantage ; and in no other province of the KiBgdom 
did fortune smile on (^ndl's arms. To add to the 
hazard of his prospects, the Parliament, on hearing of 
liis treaty with Spain, consented to register the King^i 
ktter patent, which declared him and all his partisaoi 
guilty of high treason. 

But the failing fortunes of Cond6 revived the hopei 
of the Cardinal, who still corres|X)nded with the QoBen 
Keg(;nt, and thought the opportunity favourable to 
announce that, " knowing the state of affiuni in France^ 
he was preparing to cr)nduct an army to the aasistance of 
the King.*' At this news the Parliament tamed iti 
resentment against Mazarin, declared him also guilty 
of high treason, and set a price upon his head. Ydr 
taire relates that they were at a loss what priee to fix ; 
hut, on referring to precedent, it wan found that 
Ctiarles IX. had set the sum of 50,000 crownf upon 
the liead of Coligni ; they accordingly set a like price 
u]:>on the head of the Minister. Every thing, however, 
that was done in France at this period waa done 
en farceur. The wits rose alx>vo all the troubles of the 
intestine conflict, and the walls of Paris were covered 
with placards parcelling out the 60,000 crowns in so 
much for an ear, and so much for an eye, Ac. The 
Parliament, equally absurd in the folly of ita enact- 
ments, not contented with offering a reward for Maaa- 
rin's head, ordered the sale of all his effects; and 
din^'ted that the militia should every where fall npoo 
the troops of the " green scarf." The Regent, to ponuh 
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an excess that she did not approve, made use of the 1651. 

Boyal authority to prohibit the Parliament from "" 

sitting at Paris, and transferred their sittings to 

Pontoise ; so that, to add to the general confusion, there 

existed two Parliaments at one and the same time. 

A new heroine came on the stage at this period. 1652. 

Turenne had combined the armies of the Kinir and 9^»d^ de- 

fcsts tbc 
Mazarin, and had taken Angers from the Due de Royalists, 

Bohan, who had held it for the Prince, but he was imder 
suddenlj stopped before Orleans. The famous Made- coq^lmI' 
moiselle de Montpensier mounted her horse, and at ApriL 
the head of her father's adherents, on the 25th March, 
1652, defied the Boval admission. In the meantime 
Conde, having surmoimted a thousand dangers, trans- 
ported himself as by enchantment from Angers, at the 
further extremity of France, to his own chateau at 
Chatillon, and immediately uniting all his forces by 
the junction of th^ Dues de Beaufort and de Nemours, 
threw himself into Montargis, that he might interpose 
himself between the Boyalist army and Paris. Tu- 
renne and D'Hocquincourt had with this view crossed 
to the right bank of the Loire. It was part of the 
strategy of our able Prince to act upon the boldest 
resolutions of the moment, and to execute them with 
promptitude, unexpectedly alike both to friend and 
foe. He fell upon the quarters of D'Hocquincourt, 
on the night of the 3rd April, with an energy and 
vigour that gave no time for any resistance ; and, 
before Turenne was prepared, followed the fugitives 
with fire and sword into the heart of his camp. 
The Marechal instantly recognized the author of this 
eamUadOf although he did not know that Conde had 
joined his army. '' Monsieur le Prince est arriv6," 
was his instant exclamation ; " c'est lui qui conmiande 
cette armee." 

The news of this success of Cond^ struck dismay Sharp bot 
into the heart of the Queen Regent at Gien, where ''"^*^\®. 
from her windows she saw with the morning light tween 
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1052. the whole country covered with the fugitivet of the 
77 King's army. Her Majesty, anxious for the safety of 

Tarenne. ^^^ young King, sent off at once to inquire of the 
Mar^chal de Turcnne whether she ought not to retire 
with her son to Bourges for security. ^' Le Boi pent 
demeurer k Gieu sans rien craindre/* was the assuriiig 
and soldier-like reply. His firmness was not only 
that of words, for he instantly supported it by the 
most skilful dispositions. He took up an exceUent 
position, in order to command the great causeway. 
Cond^, as soon as he had reconnoitred the giDund, 
determined to attack. But when he gave orders for 
the assembling of his troops for this object, he found 
that the vagrant force he commanded had all dis> 
banded for pillage. The delay that resulted before he 
could collect his men gave a proportionate advantsge < 
to Turennc, who was enabled to rally and reform into 
their ranks the fugitives of D*Hocquineourt*s army. 
At last, about mid-day, Cond6 commenced his attack. 
The Prince sent forward his infantry into the woods 
on the right and lefb of the road, commanding them 
to maintain a hot and well-sustained fixe^ which ap- 
peared to have answered its purpose, for the Bojalists 
fell back, and the " Isabelle scarves" of the cavalry 
might be seen spreading over the plain below. But 
Turentie*s retreat was only a feint. He watched 
CoikUVs horse defile over the causeway, and, before a 
third of them had time to form, the Marshal sent 
the itoyalist horse under the fire of a masked bstteiy, 
and the aHsault came to nothing; while the Prinoe 
withdrew his men, and did not renew the attack for 
the rest of the day, but at night retired in good order 
towards Chatillon, while Turenne, on his side, re- 
treat(;d into Glen. The account given by Cond£ of 
the affair was, that the Marechal was too well posted, 
and his own people too much gorged with their booty, . 
to give him the least chance of any success. 

Cond^ vi- The progress of this (;xtraordinary civil 

wtM Parin: 
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much mixed op with the frivolities of the principal 1652. 
hero of it, that it scarcely reads like a serious political ^T 
eonflicty or eren like a military campaign. Conde, rittmgi of 
leaving the command of his army to Messieiirs de ^^ Psriia- 
Tavannes and de Vallon, repaired to Paris. Here he |]]|^' 
was received hy the populace with a sort of triumph, unoon: 
and with repeated cries of " Long Uve the Prince, and ^^t^^^**^ 
death to Mazarin." But the day after his arrival he 
bad the audacity to take his seat in the Parliament, 
and even to speak to the assemhled conclave, when 
he was lehuked hy the President, who told His High- 
neas, with great austerity, " that the Parliament could 
not see with a favourahle eye a Prince of the Blood 
guilty of high treason, in declared alliance with the 
enemies of the State, and seated on the Jleur-de-lis^ 
while his hands were yet stained with the hlood of the 
Boyal troops." Xt might he supposed that such inde- 
pendent language would have heen followed up hy some 
decisive action, or that the Prince would have heen 
forbidden to appear again in that assemhly. But on 
tbe contrary, he repeated his visit in company with 
Gaston, Due d'Orleans, and a very unseemly discussion 
oce ur red in this ^* great council of the nation." But 
Condi bad other occupations quite congenial to his 
own character and to the habits of Parisian society. 
He bad left his good wife, Clemence, behind at Mon- 
tnmd, eight months gone with child, and he now 
keaid oi her being in the extreme of danger. But he 
eonaoled himself by making love to the Duchesse de 
CSiilillon, who, offended at the infidelity of her lover, 
the Due de Nemours, offered no discouragement to the 
Prince's attentions. And Mademoiselle de Mont- 
penner relates that the Prince would have been quite 
eonaoled for the loss of his intrepid, faithful, and 
devoted wife " by the hope of marrying me." Yet at 
the very moment of such baseness, and while steeped 
op to the neck in adultery and general debauchery, 
Conde affected the greatest devotion in public, in the 
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hope of ^ainin^ the a])p1au80 of tho fickle multitude 
by prottmdin^ a furvour of pi(5ty. jlo awaited a jiro- 
coHHion carrying Uk; rolicfi of Ht. (Imievi^vo on his 
l<ri(;oH in tho jMihlic iiintot, ruHhod forward liko a mad- 
man, kiHHing them a thonfiand times witli tmnsport, 
HO thai the edified Hp(;etutorg exclaimed aloud, "Oh, 
tiie ^ood i'rinee ! Oh, how devout he i» !" 

At h;ngth Cond^s, liearing that tho Court had otia- 
hliHhed itHelf at Ht. (lermainit, retunied on the 28rd 
April, and took a^ain the command of hifi troops, who 
liad in liiH ahnence been worsted and driven back upon 
KiamjxiH, and W(!re now reduc(»l to 50(K) men. Theie 
he WmI to Ht. Cloud, where the bridge enabled him 
Htill to communicate with tho capital. The Due de 
Lorraine had in the meanwhih) centered France with a 
force in the pay of Hpain, and set himnelf in opposition 
to Tiirerme ; but the; Court em])loyed against him the 
artillery of a good Hum of money, and tho illustrious 
(/ondotierro again (|uitt(Ml the kingdom on the 14th 
•June. Negotiationff were at thiH time ondcsvoured 
to be of)ene(l u])on the principle of tho dismissal of 
Mn/nrin, who had again b(;en received by tho Court; 
and the King would have couHcnted to his dismissal 
if the IViri(;(;H would Toinm to their allegiance, butf 
singularly (fnougli, they refused tho terms. 

TwolCoyal armieM,-- the one under the command of 
TureriTK!, and the oilif^r under that of tho Mar6chal de 
la Fert/i, -now joinj'd, and fixed their (juarters about 
Hi. l)eniH; and Cond^;, having rcHolved to move away 
from Ht. (Jloud, prepanrd intrenchments upon the 
tongiK! of land formed by the confluence of the Mame 
and Heine, behind (/harenion, to which ho resolved to 
move IiiH amiy. With thiH view, on tho night of the 
Int July, the I*rin(?(! with great secrecy broke up his 
camp, and iruin^hed outHide the walls of Paris towards 
(J}ian;nton. Hut, through the eyes of tho many thoo- 
HandH who do not nleep at moments of such import- 
ance, information of th(^ movcimcsnt reached Tummey 
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and at seven in the morning of the 2nd, Cond^, head- 1652. 
ing the advance in person, was suddenly attacked, "^ 
overcome, and routed, near the Pont St. Antoine. 
The army was immediately concentrated, and with 
^reat energy threw up barricades where the three 
streets of the faubourg met on entering the place in 
which the gate of St. Denis now stands : and the troops 
were distributed in such a manner as might best 
provide against the expected attack. Cond6 made his 
soldiers wear a wisp of straw in their caps, and Tu- 
renne, adopting a corresponding expedient, ordered his 
men to wear a piece of white paper as their distinctive 
badge. The young King, at the age of fifteen, was 
placed on a height above the Charonne, from whence 
he could see his subjects ranged, the one against 
the other, under the opposing commands of the two 
greatest warriors of France. 

Turenne recognized the ability with which Cond6 Theoonflict 
prepared to receive the attack, and desired to await the J^renfi^^^d : 
arrival of a detachment, under M. de la Fert6, with his is defeated; 
guns, before he commenced it. But the young King "id Cond^ 
was eager to punish the rebels that stood in his very ^j^^ ^^. 
eyesight, and his impatience admitted of no delay, tions of ^ 
Accordingly Turenne yielded to the Boyal entreaty, ggUe Ab*^*" 
and made arrangements for the attack with his usual Montpen- 

ability and vigour. The blood of Prance flowed freely "®^' y"" 
•^ ° , •^ an entry 

on every side, but there were more officers than soldiers into FluriB. 
in the fray. The Queen Begent attended the issue of 
the conflict upon her knees before the altar of the 
chapel of the Carmelites. Gaston, Due d'0rl6ans, with 
habitual inconstancy and indecision, rested at the 
palace of the Luxemburg to observe which way the 
wind blew, that he might determine what course to 
pursue. The people, fearful alike of both armies, stayed 
at home, and locked their doors : while the authorities 
allowed no one to pass in the streets. The. heat of 
mid-day was so excessive, that a pause ensued for a time 
by common consent in the act of fratricidal slaughter. 
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1652. But the conflict was renewed again in the afternoon, 
"~ when Cond6 and Turenne were both to be seen in the 
excitement of an equal energy, not far removed from 
each other, encouraging their followers. But, Monsieur 
de la Ferte having by this time arrived, the Mar6chal 
pushed forward against the two flanks of his adversaiy, 
who, driven against the very gate, appeared ready to 
be crushed, when suddenly the Porte St. Antoine 
opened, and a crowd of citizens came out, armed, and 
resolute to protect the retreat of the rebels. This was 
the timely act of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who, 
tired of the inaction of her father, urged the magistrates' 
interference to save Oond6 ; and armed with an orda 
from her father, she at this moment entered the Bastile, 
and summoned back the Prince to join her within that 
fortress. He appeared before her in a disordered con- 
dition, both mentally and physically. Depressed ftcsm 
the effects of heat and dust, although not wounded, his 
linen was stained with blood, and the cuirass that he wore 
showed many blows. He carried his drawn sword in his 
hand, but had lost the scabbard. " Forgive my griefi" 
he said to the Princess ; '^ I am in despair, for I have 
lost all my friends ; De Nemours, De la Bochefoacaold, 
and Clinchamp, are all mortally wounded." She en- 
couraged him by the assurance that things were not so 
bad as he thought them, and urged him to return to 
his post and assemble all his troops, while, with the 
imreflecting impetuosity of a woman embolded by her 
love for a man, she ordered the guns of the Bastile to 
be opened upon the King's army. Turenne, taken 
aback, was constrained to order his men from their pro- 
tection out of the faubourg and to yield the day to hig 
young rival. The King discovered, from the height on 
which he had beheld it, the turn that had been given to 
the battle of St. Antoine (as it was called), and conld not 
restrain his indignation at having been forced to yield 
to the daring of his cousin and a woman. He then 
turned his way to St. Denis, and from thenoe with the 
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entire Court to Pontoise. Con(16 remained for the 1652. 
moment master of the capital, en depit d'elle-m6me, ^ 
for the magistrates and loyal citizens were outrageous 
at finding themselves placed under the power of a fac- 
tion and in declared rebellion to the sovereign authority, 
and complained loudly of the weakness of those whose 
duty it had been to bridle the excesses of usurped au- 
thority in many, but especially in such an one as the 
great Mademoiselle, who had most unjustifiably been 
entrusted with the means of insulting and defying 
their Sovereign. Cardinal Mazarin, who knew the 
great lady's ambition to obtain a husband, remarked, 
*' Ce canon \k vient de tuer son man.*' 

On the 4th July the Prince, having urged the Duo Violent 
d'Orl^ns to action, attended with him a General P"^^'®®^" 
Assembly at the H6tel de Yille, which was convoked H6tel de 
for the purpose of taking further measures to uphold ^iUe : the 
the rebellion. They knew too well the weakness of gxihmitaj 
their cause to trust entirely to the power of cajoling and the 
the magistrates by this semblance of constitutional^^* " . 
authority, and, accordingly, they mixed a great many pointed 
soldiers en habit de bourgeois with the populace that ^ie«t«^«wt 
assembled in the Place de Cbr&ve. These men had the King- 
orders to proceed to the extremity of firing the Town dom, and 
Hall, and of doing any violence that might terrify the Oeneralia- 
authorities into submission, if they should prove re- simo, 4th 
fractory. The result happened as he had anticipated. ^' 
The Princes could not obtain the concurrence of the 
General Assembly in procuring the succours of men 
and money they needed, so that, quitting the Cham- 
ber, they appeared upon the steps of the Place de 
Greve, where they addressed the crowd in these hardly 
ambiguous words, *^ These gentlemen will do nothing 
for us : deal with them as you please.'' The conse- 
quence was in the first instance musket-shots, and then 
burning of the doors of the building ; and a furious 
fight ensued on the part of the rabble and the dis- 
guised soldiers against the town-guard. Several hundred 
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porsons wero killed. But Cond6 and Q-aston escaped 
to the Luxemburg Palace, and it was past midnight 
before any tiling like quiet was restored to the city. In 
the end the l^irliament were frightened into a compli- 
ance with the rebel chiefs; and the Due d'0rl6ans 
was proclaimed Lieutenant-Gcneral of the Kingdom, 
and the Prince de Oond6 Generalissimo of the Army. 

Cond6 found he had gone too far ; nevertheless, before 
the auspicious moment passed away, he contrived to ob- 
tain a decree of the Parliament on the 19th July, that 
"seeing the captivity of tho King in the hands of 
Cardinal Mazarin, it was essential to the peace of the 
kingdom that the Minister should be removed from the 
King's Counsels.'' The wisp of straw continued as 
before to be the emblem of revolt and the rallying 
sign of rebellion. But nevertheless the paper cockade 
of the King's party began to be openly worn in Paris ; 
and tho Princes had the mortification of seeing the 
disproportion between the numbers of both parties con- 
tinually going against them, and that the party of the 
King was gaining ground from day to day. The diagast 
of the false position in which he had fallen overwhelmed 
Condo with grief, and eventually threw him into a fever. 

During his illness a very propitious moment presented 
itself for again attacking the Koyalist forces ; but those 
who commanded at the time in Cond6*s place were 
not men to take advantage of the opportunity. A 
grievous incident to himself was the loss of his castle of 
Montrond, which at this juncture surrendered to the 
Mar6chal de Clairembault, who demolished all tho 
defences. Moreover the young King did not remain 
idle, but, assembling his Parliament at Pontoise, 
caused it to annul the decrees that had been made 
under the terror of the insurgents at Paris: and 
Cardinal Mazorin, adroitly seizing the proper momenii 
" reculer pour mieux sauter," solicited the Boyal permin- 
sion, at the meeting of the 12th August, to resign, and 
again to withdraw from the Court. In addressing 
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Louis XIY. on this occasion he is said to have made 1652. 
the melancholy declaration, " qu'il ne me reste pas un 
asile dans un royaume dont j'ai recule toutes les 
frontieres." The continuation of the civil war appeared 
henceforth without a motive, or even a pretext ; and 
the citizens of Paris, of their own accord, petitioned 
the King that he would return to his capital. The 
Princes even declared openly that they only desired a 
suJBficient amnesty to lay down their arms. But Anne 
of Austria declared proudly that it was no longer a 
case for negotiation, hut for submission. The King 
caused the Parliament to enregister a decree of am- 
nesty, but from this were excluded all those who had 
been engaged in the bold defiance against his authority 
of the 23rd June and the 4th July. Gaston, Due 
d'Orl^ans at once submitted, and received orders to 
retire to Blois, where he had an estate which he was 
required never to quit ; and there he remained till his 
death, eight years subsequently. Cond6 acted more 
_like a hero, when he declared that, if he were not to be 
jrgiven, he would fight it out ; and collecting together 
his little army he quitted Paris on the 14th October, 
and forced his way to join the Spanish army under 
Fuensaldaria, with the troops of the Due de Lorraine. 
Here he found himself opposed by Marechal Turenne, 
who was too strongly posted to be disturbed by 
any efforts their united power could make against 
him. The united forces of Conde and Lorraine con- 
sisted of 80 squadrons and 8000 foot; Turenne had 
but 18 squadrons and 5000 infantry. 

At this important juncture in the life of our hero, Condi's dis- 
we must stop a moment to reflect upon the character ^^e Gene- 
of one like the Prince of Cond6, a deserter from the ralissimo of 
allegiance of his Sovereign, endeavouring to wound *"® Spanish 
the Prime Minister through the sides of his country. 
The demon of faction and the god of war had united 
their influence to sway a naturally violent and haughty 
spirit, and to extinguish all sense of duty and decency 
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1652. even in a Prince of the Blood Boyal, who wa« content 
"~ to continue a rehel in order to find pleasure in the 
Yulgar excitement of an adventurous life. Enamoured 
of war, it seems to have been indifferent to him whether 
he made it against his own country or that of t 
foreigner. He so far forgot his birth as to accept firom 
Philip lY., King of Spain, then at open war with 
Louis XIV., the patent of Generalissimo of the Spaniik 
armies assembled on the frontier to invade his native 
country. 
The Court The Queen Regent and the young King, followed by 
j^^F^^ a brilliant cavalcade, in which Turenne also waa seen, 
Fuensal- entered Paris in October, 1652. Turenne, inmiediatdy 
^^/^P*" after witnessing the re-establishment of the Boyil 
Cond^, authority in the capital, hastened away to resume the 
N^^' command of his army. The two great military rivalf 

were therefore soon again in face. In the first dayi 
of November Cond6 had taken several small towDf 
which Turenne could not relieve, and on the 18th 
November sat down before Bar le Due, which Monsieur 
de la Fert6 had entrusted, with a sufficient garrison, to 
the government of an efficient officer, named Boussilhm, 
who, with something of vain glory, declined an acces- 
sion of 500 men, which was offered to him. Bat 
nevertheless, to the great disgust of the Mar&shal, ha 
shamefully capitidated before even a practicable breach 
had been formed in his walls. This unexpected soooess 
was followed up by the capture of Ligny ''. Torenne 

7 Anecdotes of rash, useless courage are rife in every army. Just 
before the capitulation of Bar, Lieutenant-Genend Fm^jq^ obb 
of the \)ent officers of Condi's army, supped with the Fjrhiee in 
the trenches, the night before the assault, and became so dnmk, 
that in his pot-courage he wrapped the napldii about his 
and, in defiance of all the exertions used to detain him, 
out in this guise into the trenches to attack the fbe^ snd tfaem 
received a shot in the head which killed him on the ipot. Dnrnkoi- 
ness appears to have been a vice common in the French amiea at 
this time, and the Memoir of the Duke of York reeori t oIlMr 
instances of the above kind. 
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WM for the moment staggered at Condi's activity and 1652. 
refolution; but on the 25th November he became ^ 
siwate that the Coont de Foensaldana had for some 
cause or other marched away his army. The opposing 
armies were now therefore reduced to more of an 
equality. The Prince, after obtaining one or two more 
unimportant possessions, established his winter quarters 
about Stenay, and wa« disposed to regard the cam- 
paign as at an end. 

The Marechal was not the man to allow his old Toreirae 
comrade any spare leisure, when he thought he had Oon^to 
him more in his power, and was a remarkable instance retreai, 
in the French armies of a leader who despised wintry 
weather; for although the &ost was severe, and the 
ways destroyed by sludge and snow, Turenne, the day 
after he became apprised of Fuensaldana's separation 
from Conde, ordered the Prince's quarters to be beaten 
up, and gave him no rest till he reached St. Mihel, 
in Luxemburg, on the SOth. He then turned back, 
and, having recaptured Ligny, sat down to retake Bar 
le Due. Conde, having been once roused, was as much 
on the alert as his rival ; and, though the weather was 
of most extreme severity, he resolved to disturb the 
siege, and was intent on this course when he received 
information that Cardinal Mazarin was approaching 
the Boyal army with a considerable reinforcement. 
The Prince had reached Vautecourt, about five leagues 
from Bar le Due, on the 15th December, when he 
received this intelligence. Cond^, therefore, all at 
once becoming alive to his danger, set fire to the 
village, and made a speedy retreat from so dangerous a 
neighbourhood. The frost was moreover so severe, 
that many of both armies perished from cold ; and the 
cavalry could only march by dismounting and proceeding 
on foot. The north-east wind in the open province of 
Champagne appears to be at all times most pene- 
trating. 

On the 6th January, 1653, Cond^ was apprised tl ' i 
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1653. D*E1bcuf and D'Aiirant had sat down before ChAteau 
p, . "— Portion, and that the German had a^j^rccil to capitu- 
Porticti : l^te if he wore not rolicved. Accordingly His Higli- 
TuH'iino n^.gg thought an exertion required to save the place, 
rtn return ^^^^ ^^ n*ac4nng (^haumont he found the whole 
to I'Rrifl, cavalry of the Itoyal anny swarming in all the neigh- 
CanlTnal ti *^"""K villaj^cH, while the place was exposed to a 
wamily siege of ininoH that had so utterly ruined the defences 
r^th™^ that it cotild not be savcil. TIjo l^oyal anny, guided by 
King. th(i vigour and resolution of such counsels as were given 
from Marrchal do Turcnno and Canlinal Maasarin, pur- 
sued thtMr cartMT of success, and, notwithstanding their 
privations, k(>])t the field until the 2Hth January, when 
the Cardinal and Oonerals concluded their long and 
brilliant camjinign by n>pairing to Paris, where Mazarin 
was n^ceived with gr(*at affection by the young King, 
who came beyond the gates of the capital to receive 
the Cardinal in his own carriage, and to replace him at 
tlu^ li(>nd of affuirs. 
Con(\6 I'lio Prince took advantage of a cessation of armi 

^*'kHtho "" ^''*^^* **^*^*'* ^^ repair to Brussels in March, to concert 
aid of measures with tlie Archduke Leopold, now Spanish 
(Jnnnwoll : yi(.j.roy of the Netherlands ; and to come to some 
"OnniHtif." understanding, if posnible, as to the co-operation he was 
to ex])eci from the Count of Fuensaldafia. The fiery 
soul of Conde could not bnxik the phlegmatic, formal 
delays of the Spanish Count ; and in April he resolved 
to addn^HS himself to the Lord Protector, Cromwell, 
to sec;k assiHtancc from Kngland, by way of reviving 
the Huguenot spirit in the south-west of France. 
Here the wifn? and son of Cond^^ still occupied Bordeaux, 
supp()rt(;d by the democratic party, at this time called 
de VOrm^e^ from the avenue of elm-trees under which 
they held their meetings, ihit it was no part of the policy 
of the interregnum government of England to meddle 
in the affairs of Franco, — ])olitical or religious, — and 
Cromwell declined to rendcT any assistance. Driven 
to his own resources, Cond/* olitained possession, 
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through his adherents, of Mont de Mazan and other 1653. 
places. But the appearance of a Boyal squadron in the 
Gironde under the Due de Vend6me, in the month of 
June, scattered the Ormists; and the Princess of 
Conde was glad to accept passports, and to quit Bor- 
deaux, which no longer acknowledged her husband. 

It was not until the 27th July that Cond6, asso- Tarexme 
ciated with Fuensaldana at the head of 27,000 ^^|^^®" 
troops, composed of Spaniards, Germans, Italians, July : 
Lorrainers, Walloons, and French rebels, penetrated d^ensions 
into France. Turenne had but an inferior army to Cond^ and 
oppose them, but other aid appeared. Discord soon Fuensal- 
broke out between the Spanish leader and the Prince. 
The latter wished to march straight to Paris — the 
former was far less enterprising. At length a com- 
promise between them enabled their army to reach 
Roye. But in the meantime Turenne had taken 
action. Seeing the coast clear, he sat down before 
Rhetel, and on the 9th July, after four days' open 
trenches, got possession of it. Camped at Noircourt 
on the 11th, the Marechal received an express from the 
Grovemor of Rocroy, that a portion of Condi's army was 
in cantonments in the Ardennes. Turenne immediately 
resolved to attempt a surprise ; but he found himself 
anticipated, and returned in all haste to Noircourt on 
the 14th. The Spanish army at this time numbered 
30,000 men, with artillery and all munitions de guerre 
in abundance ; but discord reigned more than ever in 
their councils. The Archduke Leopold had arrived to 
take the command; but a dispute as to priority ensued 
between His Imperial Highness and Conde — neither 
would even go to the other's quarters to receive the 
order of the day. The army encamped " aupres de 
TArbre de Guise," was prepared to invade Picardy, but 
these dissensions marred all their measures. The Spanish 
army was in presence of that of the King on the 1st 
August, and marched towards Ham, with the Somme 
on its right flank, and passed through the defiles 

TOL. II. O 
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1658. between St. Simon and Claistres. But the Bopl 
"" army did not consist of more than 8000 foot and 
10,000 horse. Every historian dwells with praige 
upon the skill of Mar6chal Turenne in the campaign 
of 1653 with such an inferiority. Instead of seeking 
to cover Paris by retiring behind the Oise, he boldly 
crossed the Somme, and threw himself between hb 
adversary and his supplies. Gond6, vexed at his 
ill destiny in being coUeagued with Faensalda&a, 
could do no more than protect his convoys ; but he 
endeavoured to strike a blow by the surprise of Ouiohe 
on the 16th August, Here, however, he found his ever 
vigilant adversary prepared to protect it. 
Cond^ Having secured an ample siege material in hii 

ride? his inagazines, the Prince now resolved on the 4th Sep- 
troopa take tember to besiege Eocroy, where, ton years before, he 
^dS ' t • ^^^ gathered his first laurels, and where the proud 
hia harsh Tercios he now commanded had first succumbed to the 
treatment arms of an enemy. But on the very day the trenches 
were opened he fell ill of a quartan fever, of which the 
access became so violent that he was obliged to keep 
his bed ; and ho was forced to entrust the care of the 
siogo to the Prince of Tarentum. The place wai 
well defended, and the Governor made several sallies. 
Moreover there came on such a deluge of rain that 
the trenches wore filled with water — ^nevertheless the 
place capitulated on the 22nd day. Cond6 was so 
proud of tliis acquisition, that he retained the govern- 
ment of it to himself, and here, his indisposition con- 
tinuing, he remained for some time. The Princess, 
his wife, wrote to offer to join him at Rocroy, to tend 
him in his illness. And one might have thought that 
afber all she had done and suffered for his interests, 
the noble wife might have expected to receive from her 
husband some proof of his respect, if not of love and 
regard; but, with the harshness that always chaise* 
terized his conduct towards the heroic partner of his 
name, he ordered her to stay at Valenoiennei, and 
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dmii^ the entire winter he nerer deigned to yiiit 1654. 
her. — 

Before the campaign of 1654 opened, Louis XIY. 1654. 
ordered the Parliament of Paris to try the Prince ^^V^^"'^ 
Conde par eontumaee; and on the 28th March the Pnig eon- 
decree of condenmation airainst him was proclaimed dcnms 
by soond of trumpet through all the towns of the i£!^7^ 
kiDgdom. His Highnesr was declared '^ConyaincuLomsXIV. 
des crimes de Lese-Miyest^ et felonie, et, comme tel, SS^l ** 
d^hu du nom de Bourbon, et condamn^ k recermr la fth June, 
mort en la forme qui plairait au Eoi." After haying 
thus put the seal to the last trace of the ^^ Fronde^* the 
jonng King went, on the 7th June, to Bheims, where 
he was crowned with the accustonaed ceremonies ; and 
from the cathedral His Majesty proceeded on horse- 
back to join his army. 

The Archduke Leopold, as well as Fuensaldana, for Cond^ kjs 
once were in accord with Cond^, who, being now re- ^*** *i4*h 
oorered, resolved, with his accustomed energy, to rec^ jnij. 
tore Arras, and was seconded by the Castilian pride of 
his colleagues, who had deeply felt the loss of that for- 
tress as a blot upon the arms of the monarchy. It was 
not, however, till the end <^ June that the Prince could 
get the Spanish army in motion. On the 14th July 
he invested the town ; but not before the Boyal army 
had thrown into the place about 1000 horse by several 
detachments, who cut their way through the investing 
army. The first care of the besiegers was to construct 
Hnes of ciremnvallation, twelve feet wide and ten feet 
deep ; for Tnrtmne had marched with his army near Pe- 
ronne, on the 16th, in order to disturb the siege, and 
had advanced to the very ditch of the work with this 
object, having placed his head-quarters at Mouchin. 
Nevertheless the trenches were opened in due form. 
Conde left nothing undone to advance the works to- 
wards the place ; so that Monsieur de Mondgeu, the 
Governor, seeing the homwork of Guiche already in 
the hands of the enemy, sent messengers to apprise the 

o 2 
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Kiiii. Mar^^hal of tlie <1angfT impetmling over tbe place, 
Ff;w of thf^Hc inr'i»W!n^fT«, however, got acroM tbe 
utroTig linf^» that prf)t^<fto<l thf. inyestment. A ridi- 
ciiloiifi Rtory hftA >K>/;n toM of one unhappy man who had 
}H'(in marie to b wallow a despatch enveloped in a pill of 
learl ; wh^'n, hhcT all fiortfl of medicines were giren the 
ff^llow to make him void the important despatch, and 
when all had failed, Monfticnir de la Fert^ declai^ that 
thff man must h*. disf^mliowelled in order to get po wc s 
flion of it. ^fhe wretched man on hearing this was 
fliiddenlj se.i/^;d with sieknesR, and, luckily for himself, 
relieved himjwjlf of the leaden hall. 
Tnrpnno ^ j)ortion of Tiirfjune'ji army, which was besieging 

(UnuU to f^tcnay, 80on iK^came at lil^rty, for on the 6th Aagasi 
nana the that place florrendered. Beinir now relieved from all 
AniT* difttraction, the Mareehal resolve^l to make a great 

exertion Co savf; Arra«; and accordingly, on the 19th, 
he made a cloRc reconnfrtftance of Condi's lines. 
At length, vtrry early on the morning of tho 24th, 
when the governor was reduced to his last barrel of 
powder, tlie trf)0p8 of the f loyal army were seen in 
motion. An soon as this was discovered, three gnn- 
flhoifl nj>primKl the Spanisli army of the coming danger, 
and thf; signal-fircH hurst into flame on evcrj side of 
the intnmehed camp. T)(; la F(Tt^; began the attack 
on the left; but, having led his men into tho deep 
ditch, he coidd not induce them to mount the ram- 
parts. Tlie greatest confusion ensued, and the whole 
body fled out of the works, and took refuge behind 
tho cavalry of the re8(Tve. M. d'Hocquincourt, on the 
right, had not assembled his column to make the 
attack simultaneously, and had requested the Marf- 
ehal to delay tlie arlvance, to enable him to fonn his 
column of attack. J)ut it was replied, that it was im- 
posMible to do this; for tliat the enemy waa already 
alarmed, and that it was of tho first importance to 
avail liimself of th(* few mr>rru^nts of surprise remaining 
to him. Turcnne ordered his central column, under 
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M. (I'Edinvilliers, to carry forward four squadrons to 1654. 
an immediate attack ; and James, Duke of York, who 
at this time served in the Eoyal army, was conunanded 
to follow in support. The former was driven back by 
the fire and grenades of the defenders ; but the Eng- 
lish Prince persevered, and as the day broke he forced 
his way through a gap in the contravallation, and 
made his way along the banks of the Scarpe, which 
divided the quarter of Lorraine fix)m that of Femand- 
Solis. This likewise he crossed with his squadrons, 
and actually reached the tent of Prince Francis de 
Lorraine. The Duke of Buckingham urged the Duke 
of York to insult the owner of the quarter, who had 
made himself obnoxious by his tergiversations ; but His 
Royal Highness rejected the advice, but could not 
restrain his men from dismounting and plundering the 
tent of all its valuables in plate and treasure. In the 
mean while Turenne had got together several regi- 
ments within the lines, with seven guns, which opened 
with such success, that the Spanish troops fled almost 
without any further struggle, leaving sixty-three guns, 
all the siege train and baggage, and many prisoners, 
behind them. 

The French historians all assert that the Prince de Condi's 
Conde alone made any resistance ; but none describe in J^^^^ 
what way he delayed the almost instantaneous discom- from Ama. 
fiture of the entire army. The words of Voltaire are, 
" Conde, avec deux regimens de Fran9ais et de Lor- 
rains, soutint seul les efforts de Tarm^e de Turenne ; 
et tandis que TArchiduc fuyait, il battit le Mar6chal 
d'Hocquincourt, il repoussa le Marechal de la Ferte, 
et se retira victorieux en couvrant la retraite des 
Espagnols vaincus." Assertions such as these are 
merely calculated to gratify national vanity by the 
suggestion that the French rebel was the only man in 
the Spanish army who could do his duty. It is more 
to the purpose to observe that, in quality of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he effectually rallied the fugitives. 
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1654. and carried tlio remainder of the army safe aerots the 
Scarpe. In this passage ho was attacked, but oovered 
the retreat from the town ; when Cond6 resisted the 
attack, and safely reached Cambray. The Archduke 
and Fuensaldana escaped capture with difficulty ; bat 
they at length reached Douay under an escort of a few 
squadrons. Monsieur de Marsin, who had charge of a 
post in the quarter of Lorraine, which D'Hocquiso 
court assailed, alone defended himself with resolution 
and success. Having infantry and carabineers, he re- 
sisted every assault, quitted the lines without even 
losing his order, and joined the Prince de Cond§ with- 
out any material loss. 

The Spanish army recovered a great many of their 
fugitives during the time that they rested under the 
cannon of Mons, from whence they continually dis- 
turbed the foragers and out detachments of the Boyal 
army wliile it rested in the vicinity of Binche. When 
at lengtli Turenne broke up from thence, and moved 
to l^avay, on the 23rd September, Cond6 endeavoured 
to interrupt his movements ; but the Mar6chal's order 
of marcli was always so perfect, that he found it 
impossible to reap the slightest advantage. So that 
the King's forces completely scoured the French firon- 
tier, and both armies took up their winter quarters. 
Condi's in- inuring the repose of the winter of 1654, Conii 
*^'7j*o^ . found liimself the admired hero of the strange fkncy 
ChrUtina. ^^ Christina, Queen of Sweden, who, having abdieated 
her tlironc, made a journey to Brussels expressly to 
see him. Curiosity, or personal vanity, of which the 
i^rince had an ample share, induced His Highness to 
slip quietly into the room of the Queen amidst a 
crowd of courtiers at the moment of her holding her 
court, and she recognized him at once from his resem- 
blance to the pictures of him that she had seen. But 
Conde was so little captivated by the person and 
address of the ex-Queen, that he repelled her advanoes; 
and Her Majesty was so offended, that in a letter jet 
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extant from her, written from BrusselB, she writes, 1655. 

" Here I find myself very well with every one except- — 

ing the Prince de Cond6." 

The campaign of 1655 was almost entirely confined Tarenne 

to the Province of Hainault. The Royal army sue- JS^e* • ' 

ceeded in taking, one afber the other, Landrecies, Conde, Cond^ jeto 

and St. Guillain. The Spanish army also became "^^^' 

cniftlcUiiui 
diminished by the defection of the entire force of the and the 

Due de Lorraine, which passed over to the Royal -^^rchduke 
army. On the other hand, Mar6chal d'Hocquincourt ^^^^'^ 
treacherously offered to give up to the Prince the for- 
tresses of P^ronne and Ham, of which he was gover- 
nor ; but by the advice of Turenne, who discovered 
the plot, the false Mar^chal was induced to give them 
up to the King for the sum of 200,000 crowns. The 
King and the Cardinal remained with the army of 
Turenne until the close of the campaign; and the 
Spanish army took up their winter quarters at Tour- 
nay, Ath, Mens, and Notre Dame de Halle. Cond^, 
however, during this period got rid of his colleagues, 
the Archduke Leopold and Fuensaldaiia ; and Don John 
of Austria, a natural son of King Philip, a young man 
full of ardour and love of glory, and the Marquis de 
Caracena, a veteran grown grey in the service, took 
their places in the Spanish army. 

Upon the arrival of the new commanders in June, 1656. 
1656, they found the Mar^chal Turenne had already ConcU corn- 
invested Valenciennes, of which he was preparing to Jl^f^ 
undertake the siege. The poor Princess de Cond^nusethe 
had been already obliged to quit that fortress, and had "^ ^ 
gone to fix her abode at Malines ; for her dissolute ciennes, 
husband continued his harsh neglect and abandonment ^f^^K^^ ' 
of his noble wife. Don Francisco de Menesses was ^^gg 
the governor of Valenciennes, which was well fortified Cond^, and 
and garrisoned. The place, however, was just on the ^^p^^ 
point of surrendering, when Cond6 resolved to make La Capelle. 
a great effort for its deliverance. The character of 
Marechal de la Fert^, who commanded at this siege 
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1G56. under Turcnne, of whom he was jealous, and whom he 
affected to despise, induced Conde to believe that he 
could avail himself of this man's incompetency to pay 
back the affront that his great friend and rival had 
put upon him at Arras. Having possession of the 
sluices of Bouchain, he let out the waters of the 
Scheldt in such a manner as to ii\jure the communi- 
cations of the divisions of the two French Mar^haux, 
who occupied the opposite banks of the enemy ; and on 
the night of the 15th July he united himself with Don 
John, and fell upon La Fert6's division with such secrecy 
and vigour that ho gained a complete victory. Tu- 
renne only learnt the success of the enterprise by the 
sounds of joy which came out of the city at daybreaki 
showing that they were relieved. The greater part 
of the corps d'arm^o of Mar6chal de la Fert6, with 
nearly all his officers and more than 4000 soldiers, 
were captured. Turenne, with his usual calmness, 
and with the good discipline he always maintained, 
collected his troops, and took up a position near 
Quesnoy, where he preserved a firm countenance, and 
put his men under tents. And Cond^, though he 
presented himself before the lines, did not dare to 
attack them; instead, therefore, of attempting any 
thing, he marched his army towards Cond^, before 
which town he forthwith sat down. 

This fortress had been considerably drained of muni- 
tions of war to aid the Mar6chal in the siege of 
Valenciennes ; but Monsieur de Passage had a garrison 
of 2500 men, and resolved to defend it, although he 
had not provisions for such a number for more than 
ten or twelve days. Its surrender was naturally a 
most gratifying trophy for the Prince, as it was the 
town from whence he took the name he bore. On the 
other hand, however, Turenne, on the 27th September, 
obtained possession of tlie little town of La Capelle, after 
four days' siege. The King and the Cardinal returned 
to Paris, and tlie French army withdrew within tiie 
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frontier about the beginning of November, when the 1656. 
campaign terminated. - 

The Cardinal came to Amiens, to meet the Vicomte, 1657. 
in the beginning of May, 1657, and it was agreed ^""j^^r^^™" 
that the King should come to Montreuil, and that renne to 
the army should sit down at once before Cambray. ^^f^ *1»® 
The Prince heard of this at La Bussiere, on the Cambray 
Sambre, and resolved forthwith to march with an May. 
overwhelming force of cavalry, and thwart the Mar^- 
chal's object. It happened that on the same morning 
on which Turenne arrived before Cambray, Cond6 had 
arrived at Valenciennes ; and the same night, at eleven 
o'clock, he marched straight into the citadel of Cam- 
bray with 3000 horse, but without a single foot-soldier. 
This bold step deranged all Turenne's plans, who at 
once broke up, and moved to St. Quentin, where the 
King arrived two days afterwards. Cond6 was re- 
ceived upon their knees by the governor and inhabit- 
ants of Cambray, who caused a gold medal to be struck 
on the occasion. 

The army of the King having sat down before Montmedi 
Montmedi, Conde resolved upon an enterprise that f^^TjP"^" 
seemed 'rather hopeless. He knew that while his Royalists, 
adversary was attacking that fortress with one portion ^^ ^^' 
of his army, the rest had marched down towards 
Dunkirk to give the hand to an English army, which, 
under a recent treaty with Cromwell, was to be 
placed under the command of Turenne. The Prince 
therefore broke up from the neighbourhood of Mons 
on the 19th June, and passed the Sambre on the 22nd, 
as if he were intending to relieve Montmedi. This he 
knew would bring back the Marechal to the place; 
and on the 2Gth the Spanish cavalry, under the com- 
mand of the three chiefs, made a sudden turn, in order 
to march by the shortest road on Calais. This enter- 
prise had been entrusted to the Prince de Ligne, who 
was to have marched from Gravclines at low tide; 
but he did not reach the walls in time, and found the 
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1657. water was too high for hun to pass, so that the whole 
~~ design failed. Montmedi in the meantime made so 
gallant a defence, that it did not succumh till the 9th 
August, during aU which time Turenne was forced to 
lie idle ; and Conde apparently could only make some 
objectless marches round about : but when the place 
surrendered he had his army between the Sambre and 
Meuse, ready to act upon contingencies, and rather 
expecting that Rocroy would be the next object. 
Turenne's Turenne, however, had another plan, which was, — to 

rS^'.^ '^^"y o*^ ^^^ "^y ^ l""'^ a dififerent direction. In a 
three days' march he carried it to St. Venant, which he 
had been informed was feebly garrisoned and iU pro- 
visioned, and might be made an easy conquest. But the 
Spanish army for once showed energy, and followed so 
quickly upon the King's army, that they reached 
St. Venant the third day after Turenne. A cavalij 
detachment of some 1200 horse, under the command 
of M. de Boutteville had the good fortune, in this 
march, to come across the baggage of the Mar6chal'i 
army near Lille, in a defile in which the head of the 
column was so advanced that it could not protect its 
rear ; and accordingly it was plundered and scattered. 
St. Venant, however, did not make a long resistance, and 
its capture opened the passage of the Lys to Turenne, 
who now therefore commenced a regular occupation .of 
Flanders. The walled town of Mardyk was the first con- 
quest, and before the end of October Bourburg, upon the 
river Aa, an old fortress that had been dismantled, was 
made strong by forts and palisades, and by the aid of the 
" Munitionnaire General," rendered a grand dep6t for 
future operations against Dunkirk. Towards the end 
of November the King's army withdrew to Buminghen, 
and the Spaniards put their soldiers into cantonments 
in the Netherlands. 
The Queen But the winter of 1657 exhibited a singular example 
sends^her ^^ *^^ caprices of fortune. The rebel Prince, who was 
physician in open arms against his Sovereign, fell sick at Bnusels ; 
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and the Queen Mother hastened to send him her cele- 1657. 
hrated physician Guenaud, in whom she had especial T" , 
confidence, to re-establish his health before the next Cond^ in 
campaign, llie cold-hearted husband submitted to be bis iUneo. 
tended in his illness by mercenary attendants, while his 
noble wife, who was within call, was forbidden to ap- 
proach the sick-bed of the man she had so magnani- 
mously served. 

At the commencement of the year 1658, Cromwell 1658. 
exacted from Mazarin that he should send orders for S^^^ . 
the siege of Dunkirk, which, according to the treaty negligence 
he had entered into, was to be consigned into his hands ; ""^ ^'^J^ 
and he even threatened in the event of delay ^'to turn Spuoiardi, 
his arms against Calais." An English fleet appeared May. 
on the coast to support these pretensions, having on 
board six thousand soldiers. The King repaired to 
Amiens, where a part of the army was assembled. 
Turenne was at St. Venant, with 7000 or 8000 men. 
The Spanish chiefs remained at Brussels, under the 
conviction that no attempt could be made upon Dun- 
kirk, which was now surrounded with inundations; 
and in their foolish confidence the place was left 
ill-garrisoned and ill-provided; they even neglected 
to complete the forts which they had conmienced 
in the autumn before retiring into winter quarters. 
They were therefore taken by surprise when, about the 
end of May, they heard that Louis XIV., with the 
Queen and the Cardinal, had taken up their quarters 
at Mardyk, and that the Marechal and his army had 
encamped upon the dunes between the sea and the Canal 
of Fumes. They immediately summoned a Council of 
War to deliberate on the means of saving the town. 
Conde recommended that a position should be taken 
up by the army where it would be impossible for 
Turenne to attack, and meanwhile to harass the enemy 
and cut off their supplies. Don John was for an 
attack. In vain the Prince urged that the French 
infantry was the most numerous and warlike, and that. 
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lOriM, 'rurnnnn wnn noi h tiiiifi fii^rorn wttmn ft fnuH frti{(tii Ii9 
i'orntni(.('<'<l wiMi iriifMHiif.^. Tlio HpnttiNli Ootitioil fiftf- 
vftilixl, Mu\ MiM ii.nii)r« Hliniii \ifiHH) niroii^, inftfoM 
(Idwti ill Uin iliiriMH lUdti^ ilin (MmMf/ ott iho 14ib 
•ltitif\ wiMiritii wH-iiin^ lor ilmir nHillpfjrf of (Kitt* 
iii(li<riti^ ilip tiiM'iiMify nC fiHiiiiiiiti^ iliciir {lOitlilcm tijf 
miiiin Uilrt^iwUuit^uin in Uim fWo of the Krcitioli fnnw 
of '«!'^,()()0 inon. < -otMl/f wiih ilii? Ilrpiiio tMw^ iho frtV' 
pHi'fviiofifi tiimln by l.lio Fri<tM*li nnriy fnf fittiMiklti(( 
Ukmii, iiimI, t<tirniti(/ io i\w .youti^ Ihtttrt of UltrttOMi^t 
wliii liHpfintMMl ill )in ni liU nlfiow, iMiilfl InuiftilnKlyi 
*' ViMin ti'iivn/, |>iti« vtt linn fminillii i notiM itllotig vmii 
nionf.rrr <lf(tin iinniliMni-tmurn conttnoht ofi dti jionl Utio/' 
frPtHtm 11iit HjiHiiinli nrmy )m\Uu\ for iho til^hi wiih ih« 

ll!p'*[ri»li ''*^^'^' ^'"*^' uutU^r l)on Johnson iho itnii, nml iho Pfhtcw 
' itn ( ^oniln wiUi ihn htfi rn4in(< on ihi* mtml. The hiior* 
vtMiioK K*'"i>^i'l ^^^ \}Mi\y (mnil-hillKiUMl pftrity inowlow, 
InifM'npcind wiUi (litchripi. <-oti(l/t hnfl hrott||fhi tl|i iM»ffl« 
iUil liof.f.riiiitwt IkihU fnini KiirtiiHi, with which ho oufi- 
t»U'\\rUu\ ^^. hriit^M h.im'oi«fi (Jin tmm\, whllo ho ihrow 
pliMikn ovnrilin ^iillnU of Uin wHinr inniMhiW, id otlltlfl« 
ilin noMini'ff Ui tiioyn filioiii ihn niorn roftfllljri tlo mImi 
Min'w ti|i liiinn of tnirnnnhtnnnU hi iho KAtM^hillM^ to 
niiiir )iitiifft<ir with ft ht(/h hill on whloh wm |i1iioo(1 ft 
MfiMiiinli liitfiivlifini Tnrnnnn wiinnMiMMl ihoMo WorkN Itt 
jii'iiprt't^fapi iti (Ito I'lMirnn of t'hn ni^hi wlih hln own oyr^Hf 
i^ihI iiiitntwiMd'oly ippiifrl h\n onlnr for iho lliMfiotnhlitit( 
nC hin IfU'cnn fur M\ niUwU \u iho Oioniln^. HlOM 
niinil'Hrnl MOOO nr ()(N)() rrini. mid MNN) or (MNM) hofltO, 
inti iMdljiliiiim oC Kmiirh Mtnl mt of MiiKlUh, with fifty- 
I'liiir p(|iindriitiq III' li^lif. ruviili',y,H.nil four of ^oti(llirtiioii| 
wliiln l,fi|i \w^\^/y (/iiiin wi'in {iIimmmI in |)ONiihmf io OUltl" 
tniuiil I'lm nirniliiWF) on Mm niinnty*fi tnfb Htid iho iOlM 
^)lll^•• nil Mm imkIiI'. Muiininiif dn (Iniiinhmtl ootnffnMiih««l 
Mm Kt'i>titdi riKlil.. luid MMm*li(d dn Hidionihor^ iholeftf 
iVIutiniiMir dn Hin||i<linii Mm funnrvn. Tho Kngllnh WOfl* 
niidnr Ml^ ruinniiiiid id' Oiimml l^iM^khftrii iho Atn> 
jiiiflPHdiir. wiMt Miii'^un i^k Migiir-Onnnriil. Tho H|mftlitli 
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army had the Marquis de Caracena and Don Esterna 1658. 
de Gramarro, with the Dukes of York and Gloucester, — 
who were serving under Don John of Austria ; while 
De Coligni, De Boutteville, De Persan, De Guitant, 
and De la Suze acted with the Prince de Cond6. 

It should have been stated that, in the march to Defection 
take up their position, the Spanish army was accom- "^5^^^*^ 
panied by the Marechal d'Hocquincourt, who, with a quinoourt. 
new caprice, had quitted the King, and taken service 
with Spain; but now, while riding with the leaders 
in the front, took it into his head to make a charge 
against the French guard, in which he received a ball 
in the stomach which killed him on the spot ; and in 
the same scuffle the Marquis of Blandford on the side 
of the Spaniards, and the Earl of Feversham on the 
other side, received severe wounds in the thigh. 

The French marched to the attack in columns of 
seven battalions each, and each column was pre- 
ceded by a forlorn hope — " Enfans perdus.'* Cavalry 
was interspersed between the columns ; and some 
English frigates, approaching as near the shore as 
the tide would permit, kept up a sharp fire upon the 
Spanish position. Here stood the advanced sand-hill 
above spoken of, which was occupied by Don Gaspard 
Bonifacio, having on one flank Don Francisco de 
Menesey, and on the other Don Antonio de Cordova. 

After five or six discharges from the guns, the 
English forces, led by Major-General Morgan, at- 
tacked this body; and so well were both the attack 
and defence sustained, that the two nations crossed 
pikes. But Lieutenant- Colonel Fen wick rushed on 
the Spaniards at this moment with " un grand cri ;" 
and, although he paid for his chivalry with his life, 
Bonifacio was driven from the height, after losing on 
the spot seven of the eleven captains that commanded 
companies. Don John and the Marquis de Caracena 
endeavoured in vain to rally their men, and ordered 
the Duke of York to go forward with the cavalry ; but 
the sand was so deep, and the ground so uneven, that 
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1658. the English on tho knoll wore able to ply them with 
their muBkets witliout receiving any damage whtterer 
from their charge. Tlie Guards, the Swim, and. the 
regiments of Picardj pushed forward with equal foe* 
cess against the Spanish battalions of Meneaej, Ckflv 
dova, and Gnisland ; but the latter rcgimenti had do 
sooner fired their muskets than thej turned to flig^ 
and added to the confusion which resulted from the 
defeat of Bonifacio. 
RcpulMof Tlie Prince de Cond6, who saw the rout of the 
^^ ^'^ right wing, held his own left flank in hand until he 
ofcape. was overwhelmed by the continued pressure of troops 
of both arms which were sent up against him, and 
the fire of the guns from both flankf, whose ihofe 
now fell thick around him. It is said that he medi- 
tated to open a passage for himself through Turenne^s 
lines, and thus to relieve the town in the very midst of 
a lost battle. The expression is, " Peu s'en fallut qu*3 
ne per9ilt a travers Tarmac fran9ai80, ct ne p^n^vlt 
jusqu*il Dunkerque*.** IJut, if this were so, he 
on the point of l>ecoming prisoner to those who 
aln^arly upon him, and just escaped with a hone 
killed under him ; but Messieurs de Boutterille and 
Coligny devoted themselves to favour his retreat, 
and remained in the enemy's hands, while Monneur de 
Meille was mortally wounded. The Prince, however, 
did not lose any great number of men, either eavaliy 
or infantry ; and he carried off safely those that le- 
mainerl, by marching along the banks of the eanaL 
Dunkirk Mar^;chal Turenne sent off M. de Pertius to eany 

Hurrcmderf, 

B Htmuiihmp; of thiH Hort rxrcurred in tho Peninsolsr War, wbai 
Colonel Micha4il Il^md, with all tho (huth and mnchof thethooglit- 
ItmtmonH <jT Pa^Uly-Ifind, having Hiirpri«od a park of tha mmmfu 
artilUjry, followtnl it up to thft very bridge of BtiAt^fm, wtUk 
he croHHed, and purNU(^d it up Ut the ^tei of the toim* Heifr 
tunied to report thiH ar.hi(;venient to Jieretford, who mid, "Wallp 
Colonel, I BuiJjKMc that, had the f^ien been open, joa would 
tak(;n your whole re^ment into UaAt^itz." To whSeh» in 
inwtcAtncy, tho gallant commander, not reflecting thtttfaqr 
l>o prisf/nom, replied, " Tliat, Mamlial, yoa maj nlj vpon.*' 
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tlie news of the victory to the King, who was at Calais, 1658. 
where he had been seized with severe iUness, which for r~ , ,. 
a time retarded the progress of the siege. The Spanish yered up to 
Gfrovemor — ^the Marquis de Lede — ^however, had been *^? ^• 
wounded on the works, a few days after the battle, j,^^ 
which seriously depressed the besieged. Don John 
was, nevertheless, still at the head of a considerable 
army, and not more distant than Nieuport. The 
chiefs of the defeated army, however, from some cause 
or other, determined to shut themselves up in the 
garrison towns. Don John repaired to Bruges, the 
Prince de Conde to Ostend, and the Prince de Ligne 
occupied Ypres, while the Duke of York and the 
Marquis de Caracena remained at Nieuport. The 
enemy's forces being separated, nothing appeared to 
prevent the Marechal from continuing the siege of 
Dunkirk, and he immediately took possession of Dix- 
munde, to cut off the communication of the besieged 
with Ostend ; when, on the 23rd June, the garrison 
entered into terms, and were marched away prisoners 
to Saint Omer, while the gates were delivered over to 
the English troops, who, in compliance with the treaty, 
took possession of the seaport. In the meanwhile 
the King's illness so much increased as to excite grave 
apprehensions for several days, so that the Marechal 
put a stop to military proceedings. As soon as the 
King became convalescent, the Queen carried His Ma- 
jesty back to Paris. But nothing now prevented the 
course of conquest open to Turenne, who captured 
town after town in the course of the autumn. 

The Prince de Conde does not appear to have again Treaty of 

taken the field with Don John, although he seems to *^® ^T^ 

Dees * TTifti*- 

have shifted his quarters from Toumai to Brussels in riageof the 

September. He may, or he may not, have become ^^; 

apprised of the intrigues that were going on at the makes his 

Palace for the marriage of the young King •. Anne peace with 

the Court, 
• Mazarin had had the art to render the Ein^ deeply en- 7th Nov. 
amoured of his niece Marie Mandni. Anne of Austria, with all 
her regard for the Cardinal, was indignant at such arrogant pre* 
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1659. of Austria had energetically exerted all her influenoo^ 
to bring about the Spanish match ; so that at theoom* 
mencement of 1659, before another campaign couU 
commence, the preliminaries of peace were agreed npozu 
This produced a formal truce between the French uA 
Spanish armies on the 3rd May. The plenipotentiarieiy 
at the beginning of August, approached the frontier 
with all pomp, until they actually came to business ia 
the little He des Faisans, in the middle of the Bidassoa. 
The conditions of the marriage with the infanta Marii 
Theresa, and the territorial cessions and compromiaeSi 
did not occupy much time ; but Don Louis de HarOi 
the Spanish Prime Minister, thought himself in honooi 
bound to consider the interests of the Prince. The 
first proposal for the unconditional re-establishment o* 
Cond6 in all his rank and employments was at once set 
aside by Mazarin ; but when the wily Spaniard sag* 
gested that the King of Spain might make the Princ© 
an independent Sovereign in Luxemburg, Sardinia, or I 
Calabria, the Cardinal replied that such a recompense ] 
would only serve to become a monument of his re- 
bellion to all posterity, to which the French King 
would never consent. At length De Haro is reported 
to have said, " As my master is not allowed to give an 
appanage to our friend, we must give up something to 
the Christian King to engage him to restore his favour 
to the first Prince of the Blood. For this object I 
offer Avesnes, and all its dependencies." This was a 
bribe sufficient to induce Louis XIV. to consent that 
the Prince de Cond6 should be reinstated in all his 
honours, in all his estates, and in the government of Bur- 
gundy ; while, on the other hand, the Prince engaged 
to disband his troops, and to restore to the King all 
the strong places of which they held possession ; also 
he engaged not to re-establish the defences of his 

sumption, and is said to have retorted apon him with spirit and 
bitterness, — " Si le Roi ^tait capable de cette indignity je me 
mettrais, avcc mon second fils, k la t^te de tontc k nation centre 
le Roi et contre vous." 
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fortified castles of Bellegarde and Montrond. The 1659. 

treaty of the Pyrenees was signed 7th November, ~~ 

1659, and Cond6 hastened to return to France. 

The Prince was accompanied out of Brussels by 1660. 

the Marquis de Caracena, and a respectful crowd of ^^^^^'^ ^' 

r • 1 . . . ception at 

the mhabitants attended his departure. Travelling Court : re- 

with his son, he made straight for the Chateau de^i^^into 
Coulomiers, the house of his sister the Duchesse de *^"^ 
Longueville. Thither, after two days* interval, the 
Princess de Cond6 followed him. Cond^ reached Aix on 
the 27th January, when the- Cardinal came two leagues 
out of the town to meet His Highness, who, compelled 
now to dissemble resentment, embraced his former 
enemy, and entered his coach to repair to the Palace, 
where Louis XIV. with the Queen Mother, awaited his 
arrival. Cond6 threw himself on one knee before the 
King, and asked pardon of His Majesty for his past 
conduct. The King, holding himself very erect, 
replied coldly, " My cousin, after the great services you 
have rendered to my Crown, I shall never remember the 
error which has been hurtful only to yourself." It 
was some years since the Prince had seen Louis XIV., 
and he was sensible at this interview that henceforth 
he had a Sovereign, and no longer a wayward boy, for a 
master. He, however, assumed his place at the Court 
as if nothing had ever happened to affect it ; but he 
soon found he was not yet quite restored to be " Prince 
du Sang," for he was not invited to assist at the mar- 
riage of the King, on the 9th June this year. 

Having thus obtained forgiveness from Louis him- 
self. Monsieur le Prince reassumed the government 
of Burgundy, which had been secured to him in the 
Treaty. For several years Cond6 now passed a tran- 
quil life, which furnishes no materials for military 
history. His domestic concerns supply no matter of 
interest to the present generation, excepting that the 
conduct of the hero was, either from rivalry or dis- 
dain, or from more despicable causes, more and more 

VOL. IT. P 
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1666. unfriendly to the unhappy Clemence, his wife. In 
" 1666, the gout attacked him with violence, and for 

the rest of his life this disease never quitted him. 

1667. In 1667 the death of his father-in-law, Philip IV., 
Dea^ of King of Spain, aroused in the King of France thoie 
of Spain : ambitious views which became the characteristic d bis 
ambitious future career. Louis XIV. pretended to the possession 

V1GW8 of ■■■■ 

Louis XIV. o^ *^® Netherlands by the succession of Maria Theren 
His con- his Queen. In the spring of 1667 he collected an 
F^ders: ^^^^7 ^f nearly 60,000 men, oi which he put himself it 
capture of the head. He chose Turenne for the instroment 
T 1 Alii- ^^ ^^® expected success, while Cond6 was left sfc 
ance, 23rd Chantilly to languish in inaction. All the favour he 
Jan., 1668. eould obtain, was the permission for his son to serfB 
in the army in the field under the King. The cam- 
paign was glorious. In six weeks the French were 
masters of Ath, Toumai, Douay, Aimentiires, and 
Oudenarde : and the grcmd c<mp of the capture of the 
important fortress of Lille, on the 27th August, after 
only eight days of open trenches, placed a solid bul- 
wark to the annexation of Walloon Flanders to France, 
which she still maintains. Europe, however, awoke 
to life at the sight of a kingdom like France thus 
extending her borders ; and the treaty of the Tripk 
Alliance was formed with the view of checking this 
extension, on the 23rd January, 1668. 
Louis XIV. There never was a moment in history when amhitioii 
to^Ddle^^ had so many plots hatching for almost every otfaer 
which sur- purpose than the general good. France and the Empire 
lUh^F b ^^^^ intriguing to dispose of the inheritance of the King 
Francho of Spain, a sickly child. England and Holland put aside 
?°™*i^vf^" ^^^^^ private grievances, and united with Sweden to 
CJond^. counteract this project. While in France, statesmen, 
jealous of the just reputation of Turenne, sought to 
revive the military ambition of Cond^, who was not him- 
self indisposed to ad vancehimself; and he organized aplot 
with the King, which now suddenly and unexpectedlyez- 
ploded. Without any one suspecting the object, Louis 
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XIV., haying the young Due d'Enghien in attendance, 1668. 
quitted St. Germain, on horseback, on the 2nd February, "" 
and by great strides reached Dijon, where an army of 
20,000 men had been secretly assembled, with Cond^ at 
their head, and his iriend Boutteville as Lieutenant- 
General. Not a moment was to be lost. Besan9on was 
summoned to receive the King, but claimed to be re- 
spected by the French army as having the character of 
" Ville Imp^riale.** The reply was concise and absolute, 
— " The keys of the town, or an assault." It yielded 
its privileges under such a "Hobson's choice," and 
opened its gates on the 5th, on the sole condition that 
the sacred relic of St. Suaire should be respected, which 
was readily conceded to them by the Most Christian 
King. Salins surrendered to the Duke of Luxemburg 
the same day. D61e, where the Parliament of Franche 
Comt^ was sitting, showed a disposition to make 
resistance; and the King, who revelled in a siege, 
determined to sit down before the place in person. It 
was esteemed strong, but had only a garrison of 400 
soldiers, under the Count de Montrevel, a high-souled 
Spaniard, of fidelity and courage. The Eoyal army 
was accompanied by so many young volunteers who 
were desirous of attracting the notice and favour of 
Louis XIV. that, disregarding any correct discipline, 
or awaiting the slow advance of trenches, they rushed 
up the glacis, sword in hand, and established them- 
selves on the counterscarp. Cond6, who appreciated 
this juvenile bounding bravery, in which his son was a 
participator, gave this proceeding the benefit of his 
countenance, and, what was of more value, of sub- 
stantial support. The young Count de Grammont had 
even the audacity to parley with the defenders of the 
gate, and so combined the arts of pleasing and alarm- 
ing, that D61e, after only four days' siege, opened its 
portals to the French army on the 11th Februaiy. 
The Spanish Government was indignant at the feeble 
resistance of its ancient province, and wrote to the 

p 2 
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authorities ** that the King of France might hare lent 
hi8 lackej'8 to take possession of such s coiintiy, 
instead of c^>ndcscending to go down in his Bojal 
])(;r8on/' In less than throe weeks the whole of 
Franche Comte had succumhed to the anm of the 
Prince do Cond6. 

All Europe was in amazement at this bold and 
successful usurpation. Hpain was indignant. The 
JOmperor assembled his army. The little free States of 
Hwitzerland trembled for their liberties at the sight of 
France approaching so near their frontiers. But the 
English and Dutch not only awoke to the danger, bd; 
roused their energies to avert it. Sir William Temfde 
and John de Witt united with the Swedish Ambassador 
the Count de T)hona ; and although Louis XIV. wu 
indignant at lx;ing checked in his martial eareer by 
what he deemed in his arrogance such second-rate 
Powers, he was persuaded by his Minister of Finanoe, 
Coll>ert, and his great Mar^lial, Turenne, to listen to 
the suggestions of prudence, and to offer peace. He 
proposed to these governments to send plenipotentiariet 
to Aix-la-Chaf>ellc,and invited the Pope to send a Nuncio 
to pnH4ide at the conference which assembled and con- 
chided the IVeaty bearing the name of that city, on 
the 2nd May, by which the French King was to retain 
all his conquests in the Low Countries, but to restore 
Franche Comto to Spain. 

In Heptemljor this year John Casimir, King of 
Poland, resigned his Crown ; and amongst other candi- 
dates named to replace him was the Prince de Condt. 
It was thr>uglit tliat his party in the Diet might hsfe 
prevailed ; but Louis XIV. had higher aspirations than 
an extension of empire towards the North of Eunqie, 
and frankly said to Cond6, '' My cousin, think no more 
of the Crown of Poland. Tlio interest of my kingdom 
JH concerned in it." 

(Jond^; had other troubles than mortified ambition 
to endure at this period of his life. He was sunk to 
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his Teiy neck in debts, which were said to have 1668. 
amounted to more than nine millions of livres. He T7, 
fbrtonatelj foond a capable and faithful intendant in pecfmiary 
one Gourville, who got his finances into complete order, embarrM*- 
and who has left his own Memoirs, recording the 
extent of his energetic service in this matter. Let ns 
hear his own account of it : — " The Prince often found 
himself encumbered bj a great number of creditors in 
his ante-chamber when he wished to go out. He 
usuallj leaned upon two persons, not being able to 
walk alone ; and, passing through the crowd of creditors 
as quicklj as possible, used to tell them that he would 
give orders that they should be paid. He did me the 
honour to tell me afterwards that one of the things that 
had given him the greatest pleasure in this world was, 
when he pronounced some time aftier I had the direc- 
tion of his affairs, that he found no more creditors 
in the ante-room.'' Of course these services raised 
enemies against poor Gourville, who endeavoured to 
ruin him in the estimation of the Prince, telling him 
that his servant absolutely governed him. " If the fact 
be so," replied His Highness, "it must be acknowledged 
that he governs me well." 

But the blackest shade upon our hero's life, is that Conde'ii 
which is cast upon it by his unfeeling treatment of the JJ^IJJ^w- 
unhappy partner of his bed, fix>m whom he was always of his ex- 
seeking a favourable opportunity for separating him- ^^^^^ 
sell A terrible adventure, calculated most unjustly 
to compromise poor Clemence de Maille, occurred at 
this period of our story, which is thus related in the 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle. '^ A young man, to whom 
she had showed her bounty by some largesses, one day- 
entered her chamber, and with so much pertinacity as 
though he would forcibly make good his demand. The 
controversy brought a page to her assistance, and the 
two men drew swords upon each other. The Princess, 
in her desire to separate them, received a sword cut, 
and, in the noise and confusion of the encounter, both the 
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^ (*(iiirt dt ill i M utrf^fiffff (H!<:urrmiri«i, tills J'rinrsfi msHt KU 
wiffi ft priftOfM^r Ut (.'liAUdurotiK, om? of tiin li/vUHMif mA 
otitdtfii^fl ft l«itt.r«) fhs tiMtUhi from iho Kifi|; to f»rivf«iii 
hf^r froffi (tVf^r Ihftvifi^ it ; ftn^l )i(sr«s in fft^st uliii di«id, tlk 
April, liiUi^ liftvifi^ nov^ir li^ft hi:r prin/ih for tWiNAt/' 
itin:«i yfmr«, ftiul liftvin^ Hurvtiftul \uir huftliiual right fit 
Uihrn. 
(.'oml^fifi In tho nftrn^) y^ftr, ftnri only ft ttiw Wdiikii *ft«r tU 

!r'*^U\ 1 V ^'^'"''''^'* ^>^1 ''''^''* rsftrriiwl ftwfty fnitn (Jhftiitilljr, h^w m14, 
ut (Jhiifi- li<}ftr1.I^M tiiifihftfiH riuuimu\ f^/iuiii XIV. lit thUk ifnuA 
^^^h' oiftfiniofi with Uuuiuumi^ ibtftt^i i on wlii/!ti itC^nmUtU itWMi 

ttiftt tlif} W4:ll known in^tidont rtUii»r<\(iA \tf MmhtM i^ 
H^vi^o/i o(;i:i4rrml. Vftt^;!, tills Kiri^*N htmA t/MAit <k' 
utroyi'^l liirnMiir \ty running upon hi« ftwrmi, ttMUMM 
tli«i ib4!ftfif:h wftii wftntinff ftt Ifiii Mftj^^iity'ii t*bl«i, 
Hi72. At thiM yxuvXuv^ iVovirJonrio rftiniJil up » jrfjntb Af 
Ttiy l'flfW5ft tw*'.nty-two yoftm, ft «;ion of tho iJliiiitrifJiUi htnmi tt 
t^mU Xfv! (>rftn(/r^ wlio, likh fiftvi/l, rnfty Ih> diTucrihiiid M ''ft MM* 
l«»f»vh« Hi, Niriplin^/* with no ti(;ttfir ftrroN thftn ft Mnfg hfti * 
fht Uh\ * Mt-^'Ofs iti rip|)/>Mi tho inftilly ftinhitiouN fikftstr rjf Lovb 
lufwl. scHMi XfV. 'Mmi tnwipN conflfWl to ki« dfimnthhtl iNf* 
rmwli rwTithhr niinHiroun nor Wf'll trftifiij(l« Jlift fHmw WIbi 

UUtm Wh- tiniiUwl ; for thoii({h ohifiUi/l t/> ft NpNiluft of fli«tlltor« 
jilliru **'*'' ^'y ^*"* l>titrih p<j/»pliJ, this Ufftml iVdMrfAA' 
wMifwlMl (»ry, f)M Witt, hi;hl this purMs-Hrin^ft ftiifl Munnimid 
HunthUtM ^„ rT»t<!n*iv<^ inllumirjo, f^Jijiii XIV, r|uitt*«l Ht, 
tUU."*' O/irmAin on tho 2Hth April* lfS72, ftftd dMrfufMwl tA 
op/3n tlHi riftrnpftl^n on tho MmuMit llj ttub ftdrb* «rf 
'i'lirfjinii, Mfti:iitri<'.ht» tho plft/'^s 4'lirriiMi of llm Ilntdki 
wftM inv««t^3H ftn^l ]tMMu\ hy, ftnd thm iimijr ft*t itmn 
UiU'M'H'peh WitM'I, ilitd'Tri/'h, Uhninh^sfiK, ftfi4 flTHfrf, Hi 
onii ftnd tho Mftrno tirn«i. To (3on/l/s Wftli ftftftifffMud thlk Afilt' 
nanM'^l, whir:h ho/!Arri«iH in thrisoilftyft, /ill tbiv 7ih JmNk, 
1*ho ^n!(it ohfttft<:lo WM to pftMi this Khiri«r« wkiA OH ill* 

liiitf:h frontif^r rltiri(Ji-.M itiifilf into tknw e(mM$ntJk 
hrMu.htzH, 'VUh l'rin/!o of (3rhii{(h MiirfMl tlwl pof* 
tion of tho rivi?r cfttto^l this WftftI Ut bft imjmmM$1inm 
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its depth and width ; but he had raised considerable 1672. 
intrenchments to oppose the passage of the Yssel, 
another portion which was neither deep nor broad. 
The third, or main branch of the great riyer, was 
broken by an ishind ; and Turenne selected this place 
for the passage of the French army. This essai iTarme* 
was in these days of vaunting spoken of as a grand 
manoeuyre ; but it was feebly opposed, and deserves 
no more credit than that it was successful. Here 
the young Due de Longueville, nephew of Cond6, was 
killed, and Monsieur le Prince himself was wounded in 
the wrist, the only hurt he had ever sustained ; but, 
though not dangerous, he suffered so much from the 
pain of it, that he was obliged to quit the army and 
retire to Chantilly. 

The Dutch, in their desperation, encountered the Loaw qnits 
French armies by letting in the sea upon their country; Seth'jSl' • 
and Louis XIV., as soon as he recognized the impossi- the Prince 
bility of marching his army to its conquest, quitted ?^ Orange 
it on the 26th July ; and thus time was afforded to stadthold- 
this self-devoted nation to defend itself. The Prince of er. 
Orange was at once appointed Stadtholder of the whole 
United Provinces, and he called to his aid the great 
Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg, and the 
Emperor, who sent down an army, under Montecuculi, 
to oppose the invader. 

For the campaign of 1673, Louis XIV. set on foot 1673. 
three armies, and gave the command of one of them • i^ 
to the Prince de Conde, to confront the Dutch under the com- 
their new Stadtholder. He made a dash to pierce the ^^J^^' m^- 
frontier and overcome the defence of inundations ; but, and unde- 
not succeeding in this, he set himself down before some cimve ac- 
unimportant fortress, which was but a petty instal- genef : 
ment of glory for the conqueror of Rocroy. During Cond^a re- 
this campaign his task was simply to keep watch upon ^^^ 
an enemy whom he could not rouse to action, and to 
give counsel that was never accepted nor followed ; so 
that his spirits and his health gave way. But in 167^ 
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1078. fidurriin, who wiui tio friotul to Turennei AUoHed ih» 
*~ liir^cr foroo of 4ri,(MK) inmi to Oond^, to OfppoM 
Williftfri of Oran^p in t)io tiri|^tilKnirlioocl of Ohwknrojr. 
Tho KifiditioMor ootnliitied a fine armjr of Dutoli iod 
Hpnninliy cotiniin^ nrnrly 00,000 men } btit it WM 
Already July lioforo any campaign oommenoedj for 
iUfiuU^ crMild not aiii«ni|it the ofTensire with his Inferior 
ninnliprn ; a?id lin held a ntron^ position In hit oamp 
ai IU*ioti, which yieldrnt him something like an equality 
with his adversary. 1 1 is policy was therefore to ait siilL 
William, hcmcrnr, resolved to draw him down from Ui 
poRiiin?!, by moving towards Hcnef. With extraordi' 
nary nngligcncfs the Prince of Orange murohed, in all 
iho cofifidonco of superior strength, in a oar^leM and 
straggling num'h, i?i which he ex|)osed Ida flank to the 
cnntny. The fault was not likely t<9 t)o orerlooked hj 
ilio gmator experience and eagle glance of OondA. 
It was t'hn llih August when, mounting hia hone, 
he led the hrnisehold (cavalry of France, and fell upon 
ilie village of Mtuief, in which rested the combined 
ififnniry afid (;avalry of the Hpaniards. In a tery few 
rrionietiis ihese were force<1 to fly from the Tillage ) httt 
having joined themselves to another division of the 
comhineil army near Hi. !Nicholas-au-IJolH, the Oomte 
de M ofieiery rnfl<le a sttdihorn resistance, which induced 
iUmiU^ U) order ilie (Jlievalier do Fourillea, the flunolU 
eavalry orgnni/er, to lead a reinfrircement to the apoi. 
ft is Raid that this officer called the attention of the 
l'ri?ief^ io the amount r»f bloodshed that would attend 
the at'i'(>m|d/ to carry the position ; whereupon OondA 
replied, " ft in obedience f demand of you noWf and noi 
advice.'* The brave Fourilles, stung by this reproftehi 
dashed forward, a?id in an instant received ft fflOftal 
wound. Willifl?!! of ( Grunge, aroused by the onslaught^ 
diflput/Hl the ground by inehen ; and lioth leaden en* 
(leiivottred in repnlr fauH.s by prodigality of b]oodshed, 
while both shared ifi the fight like atbletea. Oondi 
bud three horses kille<l und(«r him, and Willittm lofl 
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sereral ; nor did tiie fltrife end tOl after tbe moon bad 1673. 
risen. It was not till after having been serenteen — 
booTB on horseback, that Conde regained his camp; 
and 27,000 corpses are said to have been left on the 
field of battle. Neither army retained possession of the 
field; so that neither of ihe illnstrioos chiefs conld claim 
a Tictoij, and no consequence of note resulted firom the 
battle. Loms XIY. was not pleased at the lavish waste 
of the blood of his soldiers at Senef ; nevertheless His 
Hajestj gave the Prince a reception foil of kindness 
and grace, for His Majesty went to meet him as far 
as the great staircase of YerBailles. €k>nde, who had 
nearly lost the use of his l^s fix>m gout, and from the 
efiTect of the violence of a fall from one of the horses 
he rode at the battle, was ascending the stairs very 
slowly, when, seeing the King, he exclaimed, " I crave 
your Majesty's pardon if I keep you waiting." " My 
eoosin," replied Louis, " do not hurry yourself; when 
one is so laden with laurels, one cannot walk fast ! " 

Conde again resumed the command of the army Dedcqin's 
under Louis in Flanders. The towns of Huy and S^?!?."* 
IHnant, which had been besieged and taken from the Limbiirg is 
French in the last campaign, were recaptured by the ^^""^ ^J 
Marechal de Crequi, on the 19th May ; and Limburg, 20th Jmie : 
a strong fortress and better defended, succumbed under death of 
the attack of Yauban on the 20th June ; after which, ^^^'^ 
on the 17th July, the King quitted the army and re- 
turned to Versailles. Soon after this an event occurred 
which placed France in mourning, and affected all her 
policy, — ^the death of Turenne on the 27th. The imme- 
diate consequence of the great Marechal's death was a 
dispute as to who had the right to succeed to the com- 
mand of the army in Alsace ; which the King at once 
settled by ordering the Prince de Conde to undertake 
the charge of it. He pleaded the increasing infirmities 
of his health ; but nevertheless obeyed. The plans of 
the great leader, however, had perished with him, and 
his rival and friend ** exprima son regret de ne pouvoir 
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causer seulement deux heures avec I'ombre de Moi 
de Turenne." Neither his adversary nor Cond6 
resume the thread of those famous manoeuvres 
had immortalized his lost genius; and after a 
campaign the armies of both leaders took up 
winter quarters at the beginning of November. 

It was here that Monsieur le Prince terminated Utj 
military career. He could have wished to have giv6& 
his command to his son; and offered to assist 
with his counsel. But Louis XTV. would have no 
decrepid generals ; nor did he put faith in a revenioB 
of genius. Cond^ withdrew to Chantilly, where hi 
repaired the severity of his attacks of violent gout 
by the society of men of letters, whose intercourse he 
both loved and cultivated. He was indeed quite equal 
to the converse of such a circle, by his own knowledge | 
of the Arts and Sciences. Kacine, Boileau, ComeiUe, < 
Moliere, Pascal, La Fontaine, Bossuet, and Bourde- -^ 
loue, were often his guests in his retirement, and 
gilded the decline of life, which terminated at Fon- 
tainebleau on the 11th December, 1686. But although 
he had only lived three-score years, he exhibited in 
the few last years of his existence the same '* tears of 
dotage " that are recorded of the great Marlborough. 
Voltaire remarks, " II ne resta rien du grand Conde 
les deux demieres ann^es de sa vie." It is fair to say, 
that other authorities are quoted to the effect, " that 
he preserved his senses to the last." 

It is difficult to question the military reputation of 
Cond6 without offending a great and gallant nation, 
who never mention his name without the prefix of 
" Grand." As to the use of that epithet, it has been 
so capriciously ascribed to heroes, that it is not worth 
while to quarrel about it. But no just exception can be 
made if one who assumes to write an impartial bio- 
graphy hesitates to concur in the French estimate of 
a warrior who does not appear to have evinced any 
great abiUty in strategy or tactics, nor to have in- 
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▼ented or improved either the art or the implements 1686. 
of war. Let us take a short review of his battles. 
Beginning with Rocroy, we find a daring young man, 
in the full blaze of native fire and ardent spirits- 
While in command of a considerable army, this rash 
and inexperienced young man places himself at the 
head of a body of horse, and actually passes to the 
rear of the enemy's army from one flank to the other. 
It is true that the consequence of this charge was 
utterly to break up the Spanish TerdoSy which had 
been till then the dread of Europe. But this unwieldy 
formation was already out of date, and it was no act of 
generalship that destroyed them. Yery nearly a similar 
account may be given of his next so-called victory, — 
" The three days of Freiburg." Here Cond^, with an 
amount of presumption that would have been highly 
blamed in any other than a young Prince, acted in 
direct opposition to the experience of Turenne, and 
gained a very doubtful victory by perseverance in 
slaughter, rather than by any military skill. At the 
Battle of Allersheim, Conde again acted in opposition 
to Turenne*s advice, and only obtained a barren vic- 
tory at such a cost of blood that the Queen Begent 
was forbidden to rejoice at it. In all these three 
battles there was the same young man's road to glory 
— daring, dash, and perseverance in bloodshed; and 
nothing of importance was obtained without a fearful 
sacrifice of human life. 

The Battle of Lens ' first shows the Prince de Cond6 
as an efficient leader of an army ; and here a very com- 
plicated action required as much genius as bravery, 
both of which were conspicuous in the conflict. But 
even here there was little evidence of the higher 

> The term " petiU mattres " u said to have been first applied 
in ridicule to the followen of the Prince, when returning to 
Pariii after this victory; flushed with the renofnmee they had 
obtained, they gave themselves such insolent airs as to be quite 
intolerable. 
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military characteristics. Kor indeed when he was op- 
posed to Turenne, did he ever shine with any success;! 
but then it was said he fought with the Spaniardi 
against the French. His latest campaigns — ^the seiznie 
of Franche Comt6, and the two or three campaigns in 
Flanders, including even the Battle of Senef, were all 
creditable enough ; but none of the incidents were 
such as to raise him to that transcendental height to 
which his countrymen love to exalt him. Let it, 
however, be recorded to his high honour, that by his 
last will the Prince bequeathed 50,000 crowns to be 
distributed in those districts in which, during his 
wars, he had been the cause of the greatest havoc 
and personal misery. This was a noble tribute from 
an old soldier, and evidences to the world that none 
can so well appreciate the sufferings of war as those 
who have shared in and witnessed them. 

In person, Cond^ had an agreeable expression, a 
noble air, and a very fine head. His eyes, though 
blue, were full of vivacity ; and his nose so arched and 
aquiline, that, as has been said of many countenances 
in which the nose predominates, it had the resemblance 
of an eagle's. There was an expression about the 
mouth that was faulty ; for it was large, and the teeth 
were disagreeably prominent. His personal bearing is 
reputed to have been stem and haughty *. 

2 " Life of the Great Cond^/' by L. J., Prince of Cond6 ; Bussy 
Rabutin— " M^moires de Retz;*' Histories of France; Lord Stan- 
hope's " Life of Cond^ f* and Biographical Dictionaries, pcusim. 
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It is not here intended to write a bi(^raplij of l^ing 1642. 
Charles, farther than as his life was connected with — 
his service in the field of battle. It is not necessaiy mjutm-^ 
to notice his birth and parentage, his jouth, or eren tnuning. 
his civil career, bnt simplj te recount his campaigns. 
Scarcely any other leader saw such long-continued and 
severe service : — no general probably commanded an 
army often er before the enemy; and few had more 
generals serving under him with varied success. I 
shall not question the right or the wrong of this King 
to raise his standard of defiance, or te bring a dispute 
respecting government te the arbitrament of gun- 
powder. The questions at issue did not arise, as 
almost all similar state disputes had theretefore arisen, 
from legitimacy or iUegitiniacy of birth and succession. 
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1642. or breach of trust ; but touching a matter entirely neir 

to the world — ^the respective powers and their limiti 

in the governor and governed. Divine right could not 

define this question ; — Jurists were at fault upon it;— 

the tangled puzzle could be unwound by the sword 

alone : and it is the history of this war that will hen 

constitute the biography of Charles I. 

Adverse Never did any Prince begin a war againgt the 

stances un- whole strength of his kingdom under such oircom- 

der which stances as those under which Charles commenced the 

coimai?nced S^^^^ ^^^^ war. He had not a garrison nor a compiny 
the great of soldiers in his pay — ^not a stand of arms, nor a 
civil war. ijaj^el of powder, musket, cannon, or mortar ; he hid 
not one ship of war ; and what was worse, he had no 
money, nor any legally acquired power to procon 
any : the Parliament had all his navy, ordnance, 
stores, and magazines. It is strange, and a sad 
instance of the distraction of the King's affairs, that, 
as he must have long seen to what extremity all 
things tended, he should not have had the sagaoiliy 
and moral courage to have secured in the hands of 
trusty servants those magazines and stores of war that 
might have been preserved for his use until he might 
need them\ With undeniable and impartial tnitii 
this may very justly be called " an unpolitio honesty:** 
— He thought that he was in the right, and he was 
content to adhere, as long as he could, to his duty, evea 
though against his own interests. It certainly was a 
very grievous indiscretion in a man of ordinary sense 
to commence a quarrel with a bigoted and ofastinite 
people like the Scots, for a ceremony and Book of 
Discipline, which embroiled him with his Parliament in 
England, in order to get money ; imtil, being beggared 
and beaten in one kingdom, he got embroiled with his 
subjects in another, until those whose advioe first led 
him into trouble betrayed him. In an OYil hour ho 

> Defoe. 
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repaired to the House of Commons in person to seize 1642. 
some refractory members ; — a proceeding that alarmed — 
the whole gentry of England, and excited heats under 
which the flame of civil war was kindled; and after 
some time spent in fruitless altercations between the 
King and the Parliament, Charles erected the Eoyal 
Standard at Nottingham on the 25th August, 1642. 
It was about six o'clock in the evening of a very 
stormy and tempestuous day that His Majesty, with a 
very small train, rode to the top of the Castle hill, 
attended by Sir Edmund Vemey, the King's Knight 
Marshal and Standard-bearer, who erected the standard 
on that place with little other ceremony than the 
sound of some miserable drums and trumpets. There 
was not a single regiment organized to guard it; it 
was protected only by Sir John Digby, the Sheriff* of 
the County, with about 300 of the trained bands. The 
standard was blown down the same night by a violent 
tempest, which was an evil presage to the minds of 
many people. 

The same day the King published a " Declaration," The King's 
and he also drew up a " Proclamation," which he l^eclara- 
directed a herald to read, declaring the ground and Prociama- 
cause of this warlike solemnity, and calling upon all tion : Aug. 
men to repair to the standard, as to his own Eoyal * 
person. But it is related that when the herald was about 
to begin his task some scruple seemed to cross Charles's 
mind, and, calling for pen and ink, he read it over again 
as he sat in the saddle, and made several verbal altera- 
tions ; and then returned it to be read. Then the herald, 
puzzled with the writing, boggled over the corrections 
made by His Majesty. The standard was a large 
blood-red ensign, bearing the Eoyal arms, and having a 
hand portrayed pointing to the crown, with the motto, 
"Eender unto Caesar his due." In order to give 
greater significance to the act, it was repeated 
the following day. The King, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Eupert, Sir Thomas Brooks, Sir Arthur 
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1042. Hopton, Sir Francis Worilej, Sir Robert Daddingtoo, 

~ and many other lords and gentlermen, mounted or ei 

foot, from tho surrounding country, indulging a landslile 

curiosity in tho conduct of an ancient eeiemony, nerar 

boforo witnessed in tho memory of the oldest of ilieoL 

Oiarlmcol- Having taken his resolution, the King exerted him- 

fwcfmftrr ^^ ^^^^ *^^^ activity to get a force togethtf. 

ihooonflict. Despatches wore sent to the Marquis of Wovcester in 
Wales, one to the Marquis of Newcastle in the Noortki 
and one into Scotland. The Queen had already m- 
paired to France to see what assistance could be 
rendered to the Koyal cause by her Royal relationfi tnd 
to endeavour to raise money there to porchase anm* 
In a very short time Her Miyosty so beetined heiidt 
that a fine train of artillery, and some good offlosn 
with arms and ammunition, safely joined the King; 
and the Queen herself speedily foUowed them and 
joined tho army of tho Marquis of Newcastle in the 
Nortli. The King forthwith marched to Shrewsbmyi 
wlioro ho was received with tho acclamations of the 
poopl(% while a concourse of nobility and gentiy flodced 
to his standard. His Majesty, seeing this generd 
alacrity for the Eoyal cause, issued out commissions to 
organize regiments of horse and foot; and was new 
joiiK^d by some field-pieces and by some experienced 
()(Tic(Yrs irom Franco: so that his retainers began to 
look like soldiers. Such was the energy of the King 
nt this period that, notwithstanding the wonderful ex- 
pedition used by the Parliament, he was in the field 
before tliom ; and tlie spirit thus given to the Royal 
cause induced the gentry in many places to bestir 
ihemselveH, and to seize upon and garrison several con- 
siderable places for the King. The Marquis of New- 
caHilc ol)tainod i^oMscHsion of the entire North except- 
ing Hull : and Cornwall, and most of the westsn 
cotinties, declared for the Jloyal cause under Lord 
1 Topton. The Parliament still hold what were termed 
'^ tlie associated counties,** which wore nearest to the 
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metropolis, where their main support lay. The King 1642. 
had a personal escort of a Bojal troop of young gentle- 
men, of whom thirty-two were lords, and thirty-eight 
younger sons of the nohility. He established his princi- 
pal camp or base with his court at Oxford, which he 
caused to be regularly fortified, establishing posts at 
Abingdon, Wallingford, Basing, and Beading, as out- 
works of the principal intrenchment. The war gradu- 
ally spread into every comer of the country, and all 
were in breathless suspense as to where the first blow 
would be struck. 

On the 8th or 12th October, 1642, King Charles took The 
the initiative, and issued his orders for the Eoyal army iji^^ny ° 
to march. It consisted of 10,000 foot, and 4000 horse ; contrasted 
the latter under the command of Prince Rupert. This ^^^^^p^. 
force was little, if at all, inferior in numbers to liament. 
that commanded for the Parliament by the Earl of The first 
Essex. Quitting Shrewsbury, the King marched by ggp^^ 23. * 
Bridgnorth, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenil- Battle of 
worth, and reached Southam on the 21st. The Earl of OeL^23.' 
Essex had quitted London to assume the command of 
the Parliamentary army on the 9th September, and pro- 
ceeded to Northampton, whence he had advanced to 
Worcester, leaving garrisons by the way at Coventry 
and Warwick. On the 23rd Prince Eupert, who had 
been sent by the King to escort Sir John Byron, who 
was on his way &om Oxford with a small detachment 
conveying money and plate for the King, first en- 
countered some Parliamentarians, under Colonel Sandys, 
in a narrow lane, on the road to Ludlow, and entirely 
routed the whole detachment and mortally wounded 
the commander. This was the first blood drawn in 
the great quarrel. Essex pushed on some outposts 
to Hereford, and towards Shrewsbury, but does not 
appear to have heard that the King was in march till 
the 19th, when he found the Boyal army to be actually 
nearer London than himself. He instantly quitted 
Worcester, and leaving his artillery, ammtmition, and 
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1042, \mmi;uy;tu io foll/iw urHW tt ^mnlp ho punlued on mi4 
^ nrtu;lif;fl KiiittUtu on itii; 22ii(lp Oil wUusli Any A$ 
Uoytil ttnny liuil a<Jvttii<:<4 from Himtlmrn to l!d|^»iBii4ii«^ 
A\nmi fiooii ofilH} 2'lnl this two amiuw eanus in «i|hl 
of <ru<;li oilifrr. Tlift Kiti|f» (in4in^ ii diflkult to funm 
liiM d<;Mit(n ijjioti l^;ft/lofi wUiUi iha tmamy WM «o wm 
tiiiri, n;Kolv<id io ^iv<$ ImiiU^ ami to that ond ifuwflf 
hJM foriM? ii|;oii J'M^i^hill, i'rom wUtno4s Im aould $mA0 
ptttJM on wlii/:li i\ui Varimuumiury sunny niooAf inum 
up in iUn*M Wnt-.H. 'VUrMi nt^inMmtN of Itonfo, iritb friMl 
f/ijn»i llH-y liful, «;ov<;rHl i\w ri^rlii ilmik un4or Wjr WilfiMi 
Hal four : iwf;niy-rour iro/iptf of lioiw^p undfsr Hir Jmwv 
Uarnbtty, prot^^frU^/l ili<) \M. Kmusx, on foot^ And with 
a Hz/l'lifrr'M jiik<; in Win hand, f^^mimiuidisd Hub «iiiiw 
jnfunlry, wlii':li fornKid ih<4 (usuiris, Tba KmI «f 
LitidtiJiy (ututfiiiiUiU*4 iUti Kin({'« f^mtm, wbi«b lilMviat 
r;oriMf)»i<;d of ttll lli'f infantry, having Mr Jumoh Aubkf 
aH Major-Ofrn<;ral ittuU^.r UUu*', l^muut Unitart with til 
f.itvuWy wtiH on iUa ri^hi win^, fiiui Li^rd Wilmot frith 
iUti n-ki of i\ui Uttruti wtm hit i\m Usft, Lord Bjrrai 
iu,mmtihtUzt\ a n;K<;rv<; on iU'm fiank, lliiu blitk U^|MI 
wilii a cannona4<t on Uilti Ni<l/;» ; tlio KInff glrijigthl 
//rd<;r io fii^ Oirn<rral in iUa mstiirfs. Ha himmit iiM 
ifttvi: ifi<; jei{jrna) of alia/;k l/y or/Win^ Prinoo Utipieiito 
si/ivuw.t*, vAthU Ut', did with tnuih lm\Miiumlty^ tbst not 
only did Uttifmny vniU Ulti i'Uiirts forna toko to fligbtihil 
Hir J-'fiitliful I'ltiU.fitmi with hln iro/zp of boiwo AfaiM 
liiniM:ir of iUi' tutttUin'ihu io pa»tf ov^ctr to tbo Itojfll iidit^ 
Itijp'fri ]t\inmrd l/<ryon/| K<;int/in, wbirro luB fjN6miitt«l 
liii: ni'-n io fcl//p fv^r plund^rr, ami «// l/Mt u numt [/meioHi 
hour of ili<; dity. In ili<; nM;an tlioitf tlio iuikiitiy Io tfar 

'An Mu-ithiSf., will I(i4//Mrii ti/ mfivi m\}&U^^ mmu f* gffwi «f 
hir Jd/'z/t/ Aclili-y li> hi» 11<llit/ WMfwl/ib in bto UmmAn, Tfcv 
y^ril^r rtdiiU:* IIimL Urf>/M: tJa; «Jiiir((if at IM^blU Mr iMwl»MiAl 
a i/iy^l <rA/;4rlUr/iL, |/i//iit!, kliZ/K, hftij n/jMMy |/rKy«r ( l^iT Iw ISIU4 *p 

1/(1 Kjr I ffiiini k^ thiR iUy i \f \ f'trt^iA 'Hmm, ilo NOfe Tbmi fciyt 
iftf*/' A 1*4 with titat \$t: rtmts up, t^ryUitg '*^ ** Mmmk mit iMflp* 
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centre got into such close conflict, that Lord Lindsay 1642. 
here received his death wound; and the King, with his 
sons, were nearly made prisoners; for Sir William 
Balfour, not having been properly watched by Lord 
Wilmot, made so skilful a movement round the Royalist 
left flank, that he broke through the first line, and stag- 
gered the second. It has been stated, however, that 
Wilmot had made as successful an onset as did Rupert ; 
but that he had fallen upon ground very much inter- 
sected with hedges and ditches, that were lined with 
musketeers. Sir Arthur Aston, however, with great 
courage and dexterity, passed with little loss by these 
obstacles, and followed the horse of the right wing in 
their chase of the Parliamentarians as furiously as the 
others. The reserve, seeing the cavalry of both wings 
in pursuit, joined in the chase, and thus the King was 
left unprotected, and was in danger of meeting the 
same fate which befell his predecessor Henry III. at 
the battle of Lewes, when his son, having routed 
the Barons, followed them too far, and "the King 
unexpectedly found himself exposed to direct assault 
when deprived of the greater part of the forces on 
which he had depended for support, for one wing of his 
army had become entangled beyond the enemy's lines, 
out of reach of immediate recall, and the other was 
flying all over the country'." The Stuart, like the 
Plantagenet monarch, although neither of them had ever 
shown any capacity for war, evinced personal courage 
and resolution when danger in the battle excited him 
into activity. Sir William Balfour, marching towards 
the Royalist infantry, and pretending to be friends, ob- 
served how all the horse were gone, and at once broke 
in upon them, when he again very nearly captured the 
King and both his sons, the Prince of Wales and Duke 
of York. It was now that the Earl of Lindsay, to 
protect His Majesty, threw himself into the midst, and 

» Blaauw's " Baroiw' War." 
Q 2 
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1G42. received a mortal wound in the thigh ; and his son, the 
— Lord Willoughby, piously endeavouring to save his 
father, was taken prisoner with him. Sir Edmund 
Yemey, the King's standard-bearer, was struck down 
dead, and the standard was captured, but was recovered 
by an officer of Lord Grandison's regiment. The King 
was advised to quit the field, but rejected the posiUim^ 
mous counsel with his native kingly spirit. Hif 
Majesty ordered the guns to bo opened ; and a hriik 
cannonade ensued, which the Parliamentarians could 
not return, for all their cannons had been nailed, snd 
their cannoniers were killed or had fled. 
EHtimatc It was at this juncture that Prince Bnpert returned, 

ont^th"'" ^^ *^^ ^^"g ^^^^ ^^» Highness what account he 
Hides. could give of the enemy's horse ; to which it was re- 

plied, that they are all broken — " Ay," says one of the 
bystanders, " and their carts are broken too " — ^mesn- 
ing that the whole affair had been lost, owing to the 
plunder. Kupert, who was by nature choleric, was eip 
ceedingly provoked, and began to talk, as was his cue* 
tom, without any self-control. Night coming on ended 
all further discourse of fighting, and the King drew cK, 
and marched towards the hills. The Parliament accord- 
ingly claimed the victory ; but neither side had much 
to boast of. The Parliamentarian loss was greater in 
numbers than that of the lloyalists, the fonner having 
lost nearly GOOO, and the latter about 2500, these also 
carried away 500 horse prisoners, with 18 standards and 
colours, and 5 ammunition-carts fuU of powder ; so that 
if Essex had the honour of the field, the King had the 
fruits of victory; for all the country round about sub- 
mitted to him, and the Parliamentarians made the belt 
of their way to London. The King, however, gave up 
all idea of marching on the capital, and contented him- 
self with marching on Oxford; but, on reaching Maiden- 
head, proposals for peace reached him, and he halted at 
Brentford, within seven miles of London, these hafing 
first driven the Parliamentarian forces out of the town. 
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This incident at the time that proposals for an accom- 1642-3. 
modation had been agreed upon, raised such an outcry ^ 7~ 
and prejudice in the Parliament against the King, that winters at 
Essex was ordered to halt his army in order to resist Oxford: re- 
the further advance of the Eoyalists. But this mg^^ ^f 
change of circumstances changed the terms of peace ; hostilities, 
and Charles, offended, marched back to Oxford, where jj^^^ 
he took up his quarters for the entire winter, 1642-3. takes Bir- 
This season was passed in firuitless treaties for peace ; ^^"igham. 
messages, remonstrances, and a paper war ensued on 
both sides, which continued till the middle of April, 
when hostilities recommenced. In the mean while the 
places that still remained to the King were strengthened, 
and their defence organized. The Marquis of New- 
castle, reinforced by the men and supplies brought over 
from the Continent by the Queen (as has been already 
noted), and being now in greater strength than his 
opponent Fairfax, made him give ground, and retreat 
to HuU, while the Koyalist army drew down to York. 
Many dashing affairs, in which Rupert delighted, 
kept the war alive during the winter. In February he 
surprised the enemy at Cirencester, and took 1200 
prisoners and a magazine with about 120 barrels of 
gunpowder. But a more important affair was that in 
which he carried by storm the town of Birmingham, 
in which was established an important military post, 
as it was desirable to keep open the communication 
between Oxford and York. 

The campaign of 1643 was now about to open. Essex Essex lays 
appeared before Reading on the 17th April, with an S!|^-^° 
army that was increased to 16,000 foot and 3000 which sur- 
horse. Sir Arthur Aston conmianded in this town Jf'i^f^'o 
for the King, with a garrison of 4000 excellent troops ; chalgrove 
and the King had resolved to advance his army to drive Field- 
away the enemy, not with the view of retaining Read- Hampden, 
ing, but of carrying away the garrison. In the first 
days of the siege, however, the Governor received a 
dangerous wound in the bead, which so entirely incapa- 
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l(5-i3. citaied him for further command, tliat this derolved on 
~ Colonel Jtichard Fielding. The King sent to rectU 
Princfj Jiupert from iiinningham ; but His Highseu, 
impatient for work, had gone on to get possession of 
Lichfield ; and, while His Majesty was delayed in the 
village of Nettl(fl>ed, awaiting his arrival, Fielding 
managed tf^ get out of Jieading in the night and to 
reach the iioyal quarters, when he represented thst 
neither could he hold the place, nor was the Bojal 
anny strong enough to raifM; the siege ; but that if the 
King conKented to hiM surrendering it, be thought he 
could obtain gf>od t(.*nns. 'Hie transaction, as it is 
rejiorted, iK very myHterious. An auault is said by 
some to have b<.*en made on the place under the direc- 
tion of Hampden, during which Fielding discovered 
that the inhabitantH were very ill-affected to the Kojsl 
cauKe ; and, that when in the struggle the assailants 
were worsted and driven back, the Governor demanded 
a parley, and gave up the place on the sole condition 
of marching out with arm», bag, and baggage. The 
King, Hore displeaw^d at the haste with which Heading 
was Hurrendenkl, ordered Fielding to be tried by msr* 
tial law, and h(; was sentenced to lose his head ; bat 
the Kentence, after considerable intercession, was re- 
mittf;d. I'IiIh waH tlie firHt town lost to the King in 
the war, and the affair very much unsettled the state of 
public opinion in Oxford, whither the lloyal army now 
fell buck, followed by Eshcx. JJnt the Pariiamentarisn 
gf/tieral, for Home rasimm or other, retreated agaiii to 
Jteading, where he lay inactive for six wedcs. At 
length, on the urgent representations of the Houses* 
Khwsx advanced uh far as Thame ; but here his qnarteff 
were b<.*at(;n uf) by JVince ituj^ert, and the fiunoos 
affair at Chalgrovt; Field eneued, in which John Hamp- 
d(;n was slain, and the Parliamentary army, disoon- 
c<;rted at the Kikh of this famous patriot, again removed 
intfi cantonments about St. Albans and Uxbridge* 
This relieved the King of a troublesome neig^tboor to 
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Oxford ; and Eupert was sent away on the 25th July, 1643. 

to undertake the siege of BristoL — 

The King's affairs were at this time in a very good Review of 

posture. He had three armies roving at large over the circum^* 

kingdom, counting altogether as many as 70,000 men. staDces and 

That in the West defeated Waller with his Parliamen- ^jP®^- 

He lays 

tanan army, at Eoundaway Down. Bristol surren- siege to 
dered to Prince Eupert. The Earl of Carnarvon sub- 9J^^^' 
dued Portland and Weymouth; and the King was ^^ 
entirely master of all Wales, and of the entire fertile 
valley of the Severn, except Gloucester. He accordingly 
concerted a meeting with the Queen, who was ready to 
march to join him with a well-appointed force of 2000 
foot and 1000 horse, with 8 guns ; and this meeting 
was successfully eflPected on the 15th July, on the 
very ground near Keinton, where the battle of Edge- 
hill had been fought the year before. They imme- 
diately marched to muster their forces at Bristol, 
where a gallant army was collected of 28,000 men, 
whereof 11,000 were horse, the noblest body of gentle- 
men that were ever drawn together in this war ; their 
horses beyond all comparison, and their equipages the 
finest, and such as Englishmen could alone supply 
before all the rest of the world, as well then as at any 
other period of history. It was resolved, after much 
consultation, to lay siege to Gloucester, which was the 
only garrisoned town remaining to the Parliament in 
those parts. The King had earnestly wished to march 
direct on London, to encourage his friends and loyal 
subjects in the capital ; but it was otherwise resolved 
in his coimcil ; and accordingly, on the 10th August, 
the siege was commenced. This step has always been 
regarded as the fatal cause of the King's subsequent 
disasters. 

It is recorded as what may be termed the prejudice The siege 
that always possessed the mind of King Charles the ^^^^^' 
First, that all who bore arms against him acted con- compels 
trary to the dictates of their conscience ; so that he Charles to 
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1643. was readily induced to believe that, if the opporlnmiiy 
. ~ to support his cause were given them, they woulA 
siege, 6th ^^t^ themselves of it to serve him. It may be jruiity 
September, conceded that this notion, mistaken though it oftea 
was, bespoke a great confidence of His Majesty in the 
rectitude of his conduct. The garrison of Gloucester 
was at this time under the command of Colonel Mas- 
sey, a soldier of fortune, who had served in the King's 
army in the war in Scotland under Colonel Legge. 
This attached favourite of the King sent a trusty mes- 
senger into the city privately with such a letter of 
kindness and overture to his old comrade as the writer 
thought might persuade him to give up the place. It 
was couched by Legge as from one friend to another. 
But in his reply Massey assumed the style of an in- 
jured man, seeming to take it unkindly that his friend 
should endeavour to seduce him from his loyalty and 
allegiance. Nevertheless the messenger declared that 
after asserting the same sentiments before company, he 
had been brought by a back way to a place where it 
was told him " that he was to tell Will Legge that 
he was the same man he had ever been — ^his servant — 
and that he wished the King well ; and that if His 
Majesty came himself to besiege the town, he could 
not hold it against him ; for that it would not stand 
in his conscience to fight against the person of the 
King.'* This so completely jumped with the opinion 
entertained as above, that some credence was given 
to the notion that Gloucester would be an easy acqui- 
sition. But when the place was commanded to sur- 
render, the summons was replied to in such indignant 
terms, that the King, in his disappointment and dis- 
pleasure, ordered the suburbs to be fired, and com- 
manded the army to begin their trenches without any 
further delay; for he saw the necessity of a more 
vigorous and effectual reduction of the city than he 
had looked for ; although in his heart he despised the 
place, and still thought to carry it sword in hand, 
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relying something still on Massej, who, he thought, 1643. 
had not altered his mind, but had been overborne by 
colleagues. The King's indifference prejudicially affected 
his soldiers, who seemed strangely dispirited in their 
assaults, and engaged in them with an apparent ill-will. 
In the meanwhile considerable activity was employed 
by the Parliament in getting their army ready for the 
field, to raise or interrupt the siege. Essex began his 
march for this purpose on the 26th July. As soon 
as it was known that the advance had reached Ayles- 
bury, the King began to bestir himself, and sent to 
Oxford to desire that all the foot that could be spared 
should be sent to him, for at this juncture Massey had 
beaten theEoyalists out of their works; and the horse, 
which was his most numerous force, could lend little 
assistance in a siege. Charles had received 3000 men 
from Somersetshire ; and having battered the walls with 
his guns for thirty-six hours, he made a fair breach, and 
resolved upon an assault, in hopes to cany the place 
before the enemy came up. The assault took place on 
the 31st August at about seven in the evening, but the 
men showed little energy in their attempt, and were 
badly led ; so that after a very obstinate and bloody dis- 
pute, they were beaten back by the besieged with great 
loss. It was thought very unaccountable at the time 
that the Koyal horse, which amounted to 8000 men, 
should not have been sent to harass the advance of the 
rebel army during a march of thirty miles over an open 
country ; but o& the 5th September, after the siege had 
lasted twenty-six days, the thunder of Essex's cannon 
from Presbury hills announced his near approach to the 
garrison, who, it was said, could scarcely have held out 
a few hours longer. As soon, therefore, as the King, 
knowing this, heard of the Lord-General's approach, he 
attempted to delay the march for a short interval by 
sending in a herald with proposals for an accommodation. 
But Essex promptly replied "that he had no commission 
to treat, but only to relieve Gloucester :" and the mes- 
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the enemj on the 17th September in the open grounds 1613. 
about Aabom Chase ; and the King being present with — 
them, was onwilhng to let sHp the advantage of an 
encoonter. The enemy, no way disinchned, came first 
up to them at a trot to make the attack, but were 
received with a terrible fire from the dragoons, which 
laid near 100 of them on the groond, and these made 
so brave a charge as routed both horse and foot 
who were drawn up to prevent the prepress of the 
Boyalists. The King, in order to outflank his op- 
ponents, marched his main body night and day in 
OTder to interpose it between the Parliamentarians 
and Xewbury . Essex, therefore, was obliged to bivouac 
his army in the field, instead of the more comfort- 
able quarters he had promised them in the town. It 
was resolved in the King's Council overnight, not to 
engage in the morning, but to postpone till the evening 
to make a resolute attack. Essex, on the other hand, 
drew up his army with excellent conduct on Biggs HiU, 
and prepared during the night to receive the action 
with much presence of mind. 

The day no sooner appeared, on the morning of the 
20th September, displaying the horse and foot stand- 
ing in battalion, than Prince Bupert and his Cavaliers 
£oTgot all the prudent advice of the Council, at once ad- 
vanced to an assault. The officers and commanders of 
the Parliamentary foot, under Lord Boberts, with daring 
resolution prepared to meet them. The CavaHers, how- 
ever, performed their charge bravely, and gave into the 
midst of the enemy with a mighty impression. The 
greatest part of the Parliament foot nevertheless received 
the horse with wonderful intrepidity upon their stand 
of pikes. The blue regiment of the London trained 
bands discbaiiged their muskets against the Cavaliers 
so effectually as to send them reeling; and, notwith- 
standing the advance of the squadron in a third assatdt, 
the hail of bullets came so thick upon them, and 
made such havoc both of men and horses, that thej 
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1643. were driven back in confusion. The straggle was dis- 
puted in all parts with great fierceness and courage, 
but with pretty equal success, till night put an end to 
the conflict. For some unaccountable reason no use 
was made of the King's artillery; but the Lord- 
General thundered from his ordnance from the top of the 
hill, though without much eflect ; and indeed his loss 
was much greater than that of the King. But there 
were more valuable lives lost to His Majesty, which 
doubtless influenced him to stay the e£^sion of blood, 
and march away his army in the night towards Oxford, 
thus leaving the way open to Essex to march into New- 
bury, and so go forward unmolested towards London. 
Loss on In this sanguinary field the loss of known and dis- 

charad;^ ' tinguished individuals was chiefly on the King's side, 
of the Earl The Marquis de la Nieuville, a Frenchman, who had 

of Camar- ^ome over out of Holland in attendance on the Queen, 
von. . , . 

and was present in the action as a volunteer, was killed. 

The young Earl of Sunderland was struck down by 

a cannon-shot. The brave and enlightened Bobert 

Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, on his return from a suc- 

cessM charge, was slain by some straggling troopers of 

the enemy as he was carelessly returning among the 

scattered troopers after the rout of some opposing 

cavalry. " A person,*' says Lord Clarendon, " with 

whose great parts and virtue the world had no time to 

be well enough acquainted. Before the war he seemed 

to have given himself entirely to the coarser exercises 

of pleasure, hunting, hawking, and the field sports, in 

which the nobility of that time too much delighted to 

excel. But after the troubles had begun he wholly 

gave himself up to the office and duties of an officer ; 

he was as diligent in his obediences as dexterous in 

command. Before assuming the character of a soldier 

he severely abstained from those licences in which he 

had formerly indulged, which others may have thought 

excusable in a military man. He was of a keen courage, 

but had a singular self-command in his mind and 
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understanding in the time of danger. In short his 1648. 
life was an honour to the cause which he embraced, as " 
his untimely death was a sensible wound to it. He was 
brought to the Inn at Newbury, where the King came 
to see him. He had just life enough left in him to 
speak to His M^'esty, who showed a concern more than 
ordinary for the loss of one he had learned to love so 
much ; and the attendants, who were fearful of an 
inroad from the enemy, endeavoured to hurry Charles 
out of the room, but he would not atir from Carnarvon's 
bed-side till all hopes of life were passed away. Before 
the King entered the room, the Earl was asked by a 
lord (who promised to deliver it faithfully), if he had 
any suit to make to His Majesty, to whom he replied, 
* I will not die with a suit in my mouth to any King, 
save to the King of Heaven *.* ** 

Here also fell that paragon of nobility, Lucius Doath and 
Gary, second Viscount Falkland, of whom Clarendon, ^f ^^^^t 
with the animated and affectionate panegyric of a Falkland, 
personal friend, says, " He was a person of such pro- ?^^™^''' 
digious parts of learning and knowledge, of that 
inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of 
so flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to 
mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there had been no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed civil war than that single loss, it 
would have been infamous and execrable to posterity.'* 
Although at the time of his death he was Secretary of 
State to the King, yet before he came of age he had 
passed into the Low Countries with a view of learning the 
military profession ; but not finding employment there 

* The following is rolatod of tho Earl of Carnarvon: — When he 
wai a young man, a physician at his father's table once gave him 
the lie, and the company present were as much astonished at the 
Doctor's insolence as ut the young lord's mildness, when he re- 
plied, " I'll take the lie fVom you, rather than take your physic. 
You may speak what does not become you, but you shall not 
induce me to do what is unworthy of myself." 
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1643. in a command be returned to England. But he retained 
"" to the last a desire for military glory, for he delighted 
to visit the trenches, and to discover by the nearest 
approaches what the besieged were about at the siege 
of Gloucester. He was earnestly remonstrated with 
by those who loved him for doing that which was so 
much beside his place in this battle ; but he rephed, 
" That his office could not take away the privilege of 
his age, and that a secretary should be present amid 
the greatest danger of war ; for that it concerned him 
to be more active in enterprises of hazard, than other 
men ; that all might see that his impatience for peace 
proceeded not from pusillanimity or any fear for his 
own person." He coolly considered the consequences 
of any fight ; for it is related that on the morning of 
the battle he caUed for a clean shirt, and, being asked 
the reason, answered, '^ that if he should be slain in 
battle, they should not find his body in foul linen.'* 
Again dissuaded by his friends from going into the fight 
at all, he said, " He was weary of the times, and fore- 
saw much misery to his country, and he did believe that 
he should be out of it ere night." He put himself 
into the first rank of the Lord Byron's regiment, 
and advanced upon the enemy down a lane, the hedges 
of which were lined on both sides with musketeers, 
from whence he was shot in the lower part of the belly, 
and feU from his horse so undistinguished in the mel^ 
that his body was not found till the next morning. In 
person he was little, and not strong built ; his eye was 
black and lively, and his hair was dark, but " some- 
what flaggy." He was buried at Great Tew. He 
was wont to say, " that ho pitied idle, unlearned, and 
useless men in a rainy day." 
The King's The advanced season of the year put an end to the 
molLT: ^"""^ campaign of 1643. The indefatigable industry of the 
anecdote King and his servants and friends was during this 
from Cla- -y^ter exerted to supply and recruit his forces. His 

rendon 8 rr ./ 

History, great want continued to be in money, after he had 
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pretty well disposed of all the plate belonging to the 1648. 
collies at Oxford, which was Tery considerable, and 
which the University, in its exuberant loyalty, had 
engaged to deliver up to His Majesty. Some gentle- 
men undertook to make levies upon their own credit 
and interest, and freely lent the money ; while letters 
were written in the King's name to those who pro- 
fessed attachment to the Royal cause to borrow from 
them or to obtain money on any plea that could be 
imagined. Clarendon relates a good story of some of 
these proceedings : " There were two great men, who 
lived near Nottingham, both men of great fortunes, 
but of great parsimony, and known to have much 
money lying by them — Pierrepoint, Earl of Kingston, 
and Leake, Lord Deincourt. To the former the Lord 
Capel was sent, and to the latter Jack Ashbumham — 
both of the bedchamber, and of entire confidence with 
their Koyal master. Each of them was the bearer of a 
letter written in the King's own hand, with a request 
to borrow from each five or ten thousand pounds. Capel 
was very well received by the Earl, and entertained as 
well as the ill accommodations of his house and the 
manner of his living would admit. He expressed, 
with wonderful civil expressions of duty, the great 
trouble he sustained in not being able to comply with 
His Majesty's commands, and he said all men knew 
that he neither had nor could have money, because he 
had every year of ten or a dozen past, purchased a 
thousand pounds of land each year, and therefore he 
could not be imagined to have any money lying by 
him, which he never loved to have. But, he added, he 
had a neighbour who lived within a few miles of him, 
his old friend Leake, who was good for nothing, and 
lived like a hog, not allowing himself necessaries, and 
who could not have so httle as 20,000Z. in the scurvy 
house in which he lived. He therefore advised that 
the King should send to him, who could not deny the 
having of money, and concluded that the duty he owed 
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1643. to His Majesty, and his known detestation of the 
— Parliament, would so work, that he might get some 
money of him '. Ashbomham got no more money, nor 
half so many good words, from Lord Deinooort, who, 
although he had been created a peer by James the 
First about thirty years before, yet professed so little 
correspondence with the Court as not even to know 
the actual King's name ; and when he had read His 
Majesty's letter, he asked from whom it came. And 
when he was told that it was from the King, he said, 
' Nay ! he was not such a fool as to beliere that, for 
he had received letters from the King his father, and 
they always began ^^ Right trutty and welUheloffed^^ 
and that the Eling's name was at the top, whereas this 
letter b^an "Deincourt," and ended "Your loYing 
friend, C. B." ' which he said was not at all like the 
King's writing. After receiving a very ill supper, the 
messenger was shown to his bed, my Lord saying that 
he would confer more on the matter in the morning. 
Li the meanwhile he sent a servant with a letter to 
one who was his wife's nephew and about the Court, 
stating, 'that one Ashbumham had brought him a 
letter which he said was from the King, but he knew 
it could not be, and therefore desired to know who this 
man was,' and my Lord kept him in his chamber till 
the man returned, which he did indeed before the 
guest was stirring, with a reply assuring him that the 
letter was from the King himself, who seldom vouch- 
safed to write to any one, and told him the quality and 
condition of the bearer of it. Accordingly when Ash- 
bumham came down-stairs, he was treated with so 
different a respect from what he had received over- 
night, that he, who knew nothing of the cause, believed 
that he should obtain all the money that was desired. 

* It must nevertheless be said to the honour of the Eari of 
Kingston, that he had sent 4000 men to the Boyal standard at 
the be^nning of the civil war, and that he had been aU his life 
famous for acts of charity, hospitality, and munificence. 
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But he was soon undeceived. The nohle Lord, with 164i3. 
his best countenance (though he had qn unpleasant " 
lace at best) told him that he had no money himself, 
but was in extreme want of it ; but he could tell him 
where he could find enough. He had a neighbour who 
lived four or five miles distant — the Earl of Kingston, 
who never did good to any one, and loved nobody but 
himself, who had a world of money, and could furnish 
the King with as much as he needed ; and that if he 
should deny that he had money, he, Deincourt, knew 
where there was a trunk full which he could discover 
to them : that moreover the Earl was so ill beloved, and 
had so few friends, that nobody would care how His 
Majesty used him. The two messengers forthwith re- 
turned to the Court, and so near in time the one to 
the other, that he who came first had not finished his 
relation when the other entered the presence '." 

The return of Essex to London, and the King's Essex re- 
withdrawal into Oxford, afber the fight at Newbury, ^^"^ *° 
did not put an end to the military operations of the and the' 
year 1643. Prince Rupert, and his brother the Prince ^^g to 
Maurice, kept the war alive in the West, at Bristol and charles 
Plymouth ; in the northern counties the Marquis of seeks the 
Newcastle was obliged to raise the siege of Hull by J^***® 
Cromwell, who now comes into story in command of 
the Parliamentary horse near Homcastle. The King, 
to obtain further strength to his cause at this junc- 
ture, now did an act which was converted into much 
odium against him. The rebels in Ireland had, ever 



' Clarendon — who fnrther relates that "This wretched maa was 
nerertheless as &r from wishing well to the Parliament as the 
other; nor would he even compound fbr his estate when the cause 
of the King had foundered, hut suffered it to he sequestered. Two 
of his sons died in the field for Charles the First; and afber the 
execution of the Eling the old man took events so to heart that he 
clothed himself in sackcloth, and caused his own gprave to he dug, 
in which he laid himself every day, continually exercising himself 
in prayer and divine meditation until hit deaths in 1656.'' 

VOL. n. E 
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1643. since tho bloody massacre of the Protestantsy maio- 
^ tained a contcBt against the Kojal Government^ the 
Earl of Ormonde being the Lord-Lieatenant-Gknenl 
of tho kingdom. The King now sent him orden to 
consent to a cessation of arms with the rebeU, and to 
ship some of his regiments to England to His Miyeity'i 
assistance. The charge made against the Kingwai, 
however, " a shallow device of tho enemy." The Pir* 
liamcnt at the very time had called into the kingdom 
of England an army out of Scotland to support their 
quarrel ; and it was wise and reasonable in Charles to 
suspend his hostilities in Ireland to avert a more preii- 
ing necessity for his security at home. However, what 
was really a fault, was the bringing over some of the 
Irish rebels themselves to aid him in the war : in eon- 
sequence of which a great many gentlemen fonook 
the King, and either altogether retired from the eon- 
tost, or, compounding with the Parliament for their 
properties, went abroad. 
Tlie Scotch, On the 15th January, 1G44, 12,000 Scotch in- 
l'" K*^ . fantry, with 3500 cavalry, under the conmund of 
tcr Kn'g- Lesley, now Earl of Levcn, a disciple of the great 
i^ri '''^"i* ^u'*^*^vus, and a soldier of great experience in the 
luy Hi'c^e to Continental wars, crossed the frontier and enteted 
Ni^wcaritle, England. The Marquis of Newcastle was directed to 
York. oppose this movement, and, marching out of Toik, 

moved forward with that view to Newoaetle. But 
the Scots were soon joined by all the friendi of the 
Parliament in the North, and increased their army 
so much, tliat they boldly laid siege to Newcaitle, 
which was but weakly fortified, so that, after an in- 
vestment of some twelve days, or thereabouts, on the 
advance of the army of Fairfax to Tadcaater, New- 
castle, on the 20th April, withdrew all hie foroei back 
to York, where he made forthwith all the neoesMiy 
preparations for a vigorous defence, which he fereanr 
to be requisite. York was already in a good poatnre 
to resist attack, for tho fortification! were ezeeedhigly 
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strong and in good order, and the place was well sup- 1644. 
plied. The garrison was increased to 12,000 men, and ~~ 
Sir Thomas Glenham, a good soldier and brave gentle- 
man, was constituted its Governor. The Scots, on 
sight of York thus prepared for a stubborn siege, sent 
expresses to the Earl of Manchester and Cromwell to 
march up to their aid, when upwards of 30,000 men 
sat down before the city. 

The Marquis, nevertheless, sent the King word that Brave de- 
it was impossible to hold York against such a force ^^^^ 
for more than six weeks or two months, and besought Derbv. 
His Majesty to devise in the meanwhile some efficient S^^'J'^S.^ 
assistance. At the same time Charles had notice of \er, 29th 
the valiant resistance made by the Countess of Derby Jai»e,1644. 
at Latham House, and desired much to relieve that 
brave lady from the imminent hazard that seemed to 
await her resolute resistance. Prince Bupert, there- 
fore, was ordered to march by way of Chester into 
Lancashire, and with such expedition as to comply 
with the Marquis of Newcastle's requisition. The 
King, at the same time, marched out of Oxford to 
encounter Sir William Waller, whom he met at Crop- 
redy Bridge, near Banbury, on the 29th June, and 
entirely defeated. The brunt of that irregular action 
lay chiefly between the Earl of Cleveland on the 
King's side, and Middleton, who was Lieutenant- 
General under Waller. The former was a nobleman 
of daring courage, full of industry and activity, and of 
firm loyalty ; and so thoroughly did he overcome his 
adversary, that Waller lost all his ordnance, and was 
so weakened by the dispersion of his force, that he 
returned to London, while the King marched west- 
ward, in pursuit of Essex. 

The Prince marched from Oxford with about 2800 Prince Bu- 
horse ; but, being joined on the march by other regi- ^brParlia- 
ments, he arrived at the head of 5000 cavalry at Ches- mentary 
ter, where he forthwith fell on a Parliamentary force *!^*^^j^ 
under Sir John Mildman, whom he compelled to sur- takes New- 

B 2 
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KHi. rmidi^r upon U^rult^. llitro IIIn llifflititiwi wam joinad by 

'" 4()<K) loot, fitiil, rroHHiii^ into JmiitituiiiirH, bu full upon 

u\nni'Vyiw, liolton, wlM*ns IxMtt^ rtHUi^u'mul tm Imviriff brought 

hikI ruiniM wlili liitii IK) iiriilhiryp \w wm rufuuMl mlmltUfUutf 

iifVoik" *"**^ Hwtonliiif^ly hi) MUjrnwMl and imrritsd tbo t/iwn, tttul 

iiiiL \u lilt- wiihoiii loHH oi' iiiiiu proi!iMul(j(i to Latlmm Houm. 

Jj'jjjllll^'jj' Hiii'oru ihij iViiiituV ttjijiroiMjh Uiu buHio^<ir» drow off; 

Moor \ty and Itii hitd iltn HiiiiMiuisiiou not only to roliovo tb« 

Ooiiiwtoll. (j„i,„tijj,« of Durhy , liui to supply liur with li fair Amount 

oi' anuniiniiion uffainvt iurthor continf(oncioA* IlMVf 

iil^fiiii, »ii'Vi)ml liodii)H oi' ioot uMtw U) hint out of WioA' 

nii)n;liind luid ('uniborliind; And in tbo itnthQAiAflm of 

luH MtiiriMtMH Uiipitrt ibund uimiiH to AurfiriAO tlio towA 

oi' N(3W(2iutlis-upon-1*yno, and riuumir it for tlia King. 

Ill] ilmn niovnd i'orward, and raittml tho aIo^o of York 

on till) JMt July. Hut, am will bo ridatod undar Mm 

bio^rapbJDM, hi) uniortunatDly ovorrulud tbo oounidf 

oi' Ni)Wi;ai»tli), and, alwayM priMiipitato in Action, CArriAd 

iiiit army thi) i'ollowin^ day to MarnUm Moor, whtra 

ho itxj)i;ri()ni:i)d a Hi^nal di)iii)at at tho bAiuU ofOUvAr 

(*roniwi)ll. 

LiMNitHof 'rbiM WHM a fatal day to tlio Kin«'M Aflfiitnis 4000 

jlmicoyiil. ,„i„j^ 25 ^uiiM, 150 ham)U of powtlor, 10,000 Anni, 

Mnrlum ^'*'l ^^^ ^^1'^ ^'<LKK<^K<% w<*<'" ^li" inAtijriAl Unm of tllAt 
Mtu,r. oistion, whiidi wfu iollowod by tbo Ujaa of York And 
Kili^r,^ till) dJHpitrwion oi' tho Kin^'u j)OW«r in tho North of 
Kn^hind. (>roniwi)lI woubl, am tiio ArNt-frultA of bb 
victory, liiivi) liirMiitf^Dd iUu Kin^ in porAon At Oilbrd, 
iiut tiuil thi) Kiuff WAN ^oni) to tbo Wtmt a(W JCamni, 
and waM iilrDaily, on iUu 20tb July, At Kiotar, At tliA 
hirad oi' an army of 2500 i'oot and 5000 bonio, wbidi 
WAN mu<;li mori) nuniDrouH tlian tbo forooA tbftt KlAAl 
(:«)mmandi;d, wiio in luiumuimtUMi hud rotlrod biffoni tbi 
Koyal army, and did not Mtop till ho roAobod LbikAArd, 
on thi) iitii AuffUMt. 'riiiihitr tbo King folb^imd blnir 
and, MDoinff that hiM antu^onint waa iMOoming M^ 
titnf(li)d in a (country whi^ro HuiiAiAtonoa for Ua Amj 
did not Abound, And it Wm^ woll known tbit KlAMI 
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had recently been much chafed by the indignities he 1644. 
had received from the Parliament, thought it a fair "~ 
opportunity, as he was at all times desirous of peace, 
to open negotiations through the noble Essex. He 
accordingly wrote him the following letter :--- 

" Essex, — I have been very willing to believe that The King's 
whenever there should be such a conjuncture as to put it «***' ^, , 
in your power to eflfect that happy settlement of this the Earl's 
miserable kingdom which all good men desire, you would reply, 
lay hold of it. That season is now before you, you have 
it at this time in your power to redeem your Ck)untry 
and the Crown, and to oblige your King in the highest 
degree: an action certainly of the greatest piety, 
prudence, and honour that may be, and such an op- 
portunity as perhaps no subject before you ever had, 
or after you shall have, to which there is no more 
required, but that you join with me heartily and 
really in the settling of those things which we have 
both professed constantly to be our only aims. 

« Chaeles R." 

It would appear, however, as if the Puritan Earl 
was rather affronted at an attempt to tamper with his 
fidelity, as he added to his reply, *' That he had no 
commission to treat : that, according to his commis- 
sion, he would defend the King's person and posterity : 
and the best advice he could give him was to go to his 
Parliament.*' He had the grace, however, to send this 
answer by the hands of his own nephew. Charles, on 
finding Essex obstinate in his fidelity to his enemies, 
called a council of war to decide whether he should 
force the Earl to fight. It was determined to await 
the junction of the expected reinforcement under Sir 
Richard Grenville; and in the meantime to cut off 
all supply of provisions to the Parliament army. 
Essex was at Lostwithiel, and the King had his head- 
quarters at Boconnoc, a house belonging to the Lord 



inn. MhUutt, tt,ittrt$i iUrM tttiUtn Ainlsni, 'FUm tUtyfAnrnf 

II',ri^^ .»l **''''* "^ i*trt*^hf**i ttuii iUttiUtyf UiumWigrfMy tit/fiMmA 

ijt nutitittfuuf Ut ^txi awtUmtrftui iUrtttiifli i\m KtflK'N 
/jimrf^^A Uin trf*U^rti wt^rttf iUtti if fmttmtmfjf^ )m f»tiMll4 
iititttut$t\ ti \,urU.y: Mfii tMftfiir ittti^M %Utii (imUHit 
wUh n,t$twMnM i\iti Uttytii Unrmt, Wtt# in iim mi4«ft f4 
n iUUtiw']t w\i\t )iici itttnn t'niit\imtitmn, Mfi4 )m w#wt 
ioiUWy fntwu-ni. 'Vhfi ct^rimm^rn i^^Mti^l Um inttffmiAUm 

|iM»f«i|. t*wi M. hiwa^ Mitrt* Ui^ Mitiwt^ Arriy(«4| Umk 

\,nt*l Mii\ t\rn\iytui tii$wh Urn rifttf Ui tfw Mtfi-flWlf/ 

\init, «v)iM WMQ Ifiii )n ithmttmuii ufiUt* iufnHtry, fnim\wA 

wHIi Uiii \injfti.\ ihfn\,i», wliif'li mttfiili^l in imivtiK) mii 

MiM jiMHoy MfMi' )>^l liKfifi (^mfiM Uf Hmmth'm f#qtttifiti 
Mh'l >wifM'li«l«i«l it^rtiiii wiMi liJM mtv^rwiry to fMA up nil 

l.li»J^ wrUllnf^y Mtii «iMiii, p^M^ij/ilM^^ ilfi* MWfif4« ©f tJw 
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limited period. Thirty-eight guns, and 6000 stand of 1644. 
arms, fell to the Bojal army by this c^tulation. 

The King immediately marched back to Plymoiith, Charles 
imagining that, after such a success, its gates would °>*1^^ "^ 
be opened to him at once. On the 10th the town f qI uttempt 
was summoned. But as it was well known that His agsiort 
Majesty was not in a condition to undertake the si^e, go^^ ^ 
Xxxrd Koberts, the Gbvemor, rejected the cartel ; and Parliament 
the Royal army broke up from before the place, and ** ^^^'^ 
marched to Exeter, where it arriyed on the 17th 
August. The King, strongly possessed with the be- 
lief that his great success against Essex would make 
a powerful impression in his favour in the minds of 
his people, resolved again to march towards London ; 
bu^ his army, instead of gaining strength on the 
march, became thinned by desertions, so that on 
arriving at Chard, on the 30th September, his muster 
only reached 5500 foot and 4000 horse. Waller, who 
had joined the army under Middleton, as well as 
Balfour and his cavalry, fell back before the King 
without fighting ; and thus on the I5th October the 
King reached Salisbury. He had summoned his 
Oxford Parliament to meet him on the 9th Novem- 
ber, and therefore continued his march in that direc- 
tion on the 22nd October. At this juncture Essex 
again effected a junction with the Parliamentary army, 
which the King vainly endeavoured to prevent. His 
Majesty was content therefore to detach the Earl 
of Northampton with three regiments to reUeve Ban- 
bury Castle, which had been blockaded since July, 
and was nearly reduced to extremity ; and in this he 
succeeded. 

At the critical moment when the close neighbour- Essex, dis- 

hood of the armies induced an expectation of a decisive SJ^/ 

action Essex was compelled by serious indisposition to tires to 

quit the command, and retire to Beading. The King 5j"^^' 

in the meantime advanced as far as Newbury, with a aftertaJdng 

view to besiege Donnington Castle. With this dengn Domnng- 

ton Castle^ 



Uii^. hu ihi'uw up HUiili iiiiruiioliiiimiiM M firti ivfutuA ut 
lUi'iiuijiviilliiUiin. Oil thu *J7tli, liiiwuvttri tliu I'urliii- 
(utiiiil : iiM«nUi'.y unity, iiiiiiilmriitg Jn,00i), iHirMM mil i runt, uiMmr 
ttlHiiiivts tliu iwiiiiiimiMl 111' tliii Itittrl 111' MiiiiuliMttiri imIvhikimI iri 
MmiBia H)iimi-liill, nr liiiiiltlisliiiry Jlimtli \ himI Hki|»iHiii witk Um 
l/^tii-iiltfu. ittlunLry I'ull lui iUu K ing'tf niiljuiHtM Hi tlirMi or fiiiir in 
thu firtitrniion. I'lut isniituHt whm itiitly 4tiH|iut«di Hiid 
towanitf iiiylit tliu uMtfuiUiittf HumiM^dufl in mit^riligi 
liiiii ttiliiii(( biiiitu ifiiiiH, but wor» uimlilu id Imld 
tliDiii i ttinl iii((lit jiut nil (iiut tij tlitt Htruifi^ltf, wkyi 
iiiiiit f)(i(M) tiilli:ii anil wiMuiiliiil uii ti\i\wr Mtfiu. N»ni 
iiinniiiig Mttiiiiliuiititr lUtislinttil tii rmiow iUtt biigngit- 
iiiuiit i anil tliii \i\u^ liiiliUy ni'ijiirmt hu KNMiiult at 
liunnin^tiin, ami buiusuitiluil in attaiiiiii|f |iMiM«mMiiiii of 
it- lliuH, tliunil'iiru, having jilaituil HJr Jnhii Jifiy« iw 
(iiivitinnrihit iii-ili:i'i}il hik huavy rannnii ami liHtfgNgtt Ui 
jinittiist Miiiintoiilviftf, ami inari^hisil at thu huiul ut liM 
army hy Wallin((liiiil, tu Oiliml, wliuru, MiMiuiiHyMlitU<r» 
hit watijiiiniiil hy rrinisii Uu)iurt, witli ItlNM) hiinfH fM«4 
1!(M)0 I'liiit. Ah it waH known that tlmiu wuru lit thi» iUtm 
isnntiiihsmhht iliiiiiiimiiiinri aiming tim I'arliiUiiitiitHriAli 
luaih.'iii, thit King, un tlm *Jnil NiJVMiiiJMir, ligiiill MUiu4 
liirth with a i'miut uj' 1 1 ,(MM) honiu ami limt, Ui jimtMii liM 
i-i:i:bnt ai:i)uiHiuiin 111*' hnnningtnn OaMtlit, iNsftint wliUtb 
hib emtiiiiiib hiiil bat iliiwn with a Himm iiuitrly 4/>illib 
in nuiiihi^r- Hut nuviiithitluHb thuy (i&riiiitUiii tlM<(JN«ibi 
t^f hu ri:liitvisil, unil this Itoyalibtb' liaggagu iilid Nffcilbtry 
til hii i-t:niiivi:il hiihirii tlnor Myiib, wh&ii tlitf (iiunpnigu 
isaiiiii til un «:nil hy thu army taking Mji timtr mnUtf 
ijuui'l.iub ut Okliiril. At thib jiurinil nuiuuAmkUmtfu uu 

hoih bidi'b liiist at, II khliilgu \ hilt ab iUwa WMII 110 (MffioiM 

inti:ntiiin nn thu part «>!' thu l'ai'liani«iitiiry liMl44«fi* Ui 

iMuku |iuai'.U| it ib nuuillubb l^i My that thu tiliitt tua^AwA 

without any bui:h rubull having himii nlitliiliiiil. 

'll.i: Mill. 'Mm King'b ail vi:rbai-ii:b took aiivantagit of Ul» MifiWi 

iiiuttii nr iiii.i:jvul Ui ruimiilul thuii army, thu liiiliHiiiMiil of wliiltii 

Mil; ruillto , ..11 . . . 

iiii;i.iHiy **'"« ""w Ittkun awuy (inm Kbbuv, HMil oomniltfad t« 

«iiMjr U l<'itliru«, whiibU iilbt lUbolvi: WMb 111 httHiagH tll^ IHUlg (ft 
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Oxford. His Majesty determined, therefore, not to be 1644. 
cooped up in any small town ; and, having duly pre- 4.-|m^iTed 
pared himself for the step in April, on the 17th May from Essex 
the King took the field, and marched towards Chester, ^ Fairfax, 
which city was besieged by Sir William Breretoh. 
The King's army, when reviewed, consisted of 5000 
foot and about 6000 horse ; and if it had been kept 
together the campaign might have been crowned with 
better success. But the intrigues of Goring, and the 
representations he made to the King, that if, by the 
positive command of Prince Rupert, his forces had not 
been taken from him, he should have totally ruined 
Waller's army, (which, upon the late good fortune 
His Majesty too easily believed,) obtained so much 
credit from the King, that Goring was sent back 
into the West with directions that he should be 
admitted to all consultations and debates, as one of 
the Prince's Council. This reduced the King's army 
to 8000 at a time when Goring's presence would have 
been of the greatest use and benefit to His Majesty ; 
which it never was after, for about the beginning of 
the following July he was surprised by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax near Lamport, and driven in such disorder to 
the walls of Bridgwater, that, leaving behind all his 
cannon, ammunition, and carriages, he fled away to 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and in November procured a 
passage into France. 

There appears a little confusion in Clarendon as to Bednction 
the Gorings' (father and son) share in the transactions ?f.*'^ 
of the war. One of the name surrendered Portsmouth to army 
the King, the government of which had been entrusted through 
to him by the Parliament. " His incomparable dexte- of Goring 
rity and sagacity," and " his repeated treachery," are i^^to the 
noted by the historian ; and at the last he escapes with ^^^ -^ ^^J" 
his head by the casting vote of the Speaker. The name feated hy 
of Goring, both as General Goring, and as Lord Goring, j^'^^' 
is more prominently connected with an unprincipled 
roystering character, who deserted the King's cause. 
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1G44. and betook himHolf, whilo the Kin^ was yet in the field, 
acroBH the water. ThiH man liad " wit and courage, 
and understanding, and ambition, uncontrolled by any 
fear of God or man, and was eminent and succeaaful in 
the highest attempt of wickedness as any num in the 
a^e he lived in or before.** This man had a design to 
get a|)i)ointed Lieutenant-Oonoral of the West, and in 
his debauches had declared that if ho was disappointed 
in this desi^i he should be very discontented. 
11i» Ki»{( Afler the Kinp; had sejxurated from Goring he pro- 
V^/^*! ceeded to EveHhain, and by slow and easy marclMM 

May ai, ' proHeeuted his way to Chester. ])ut in Staffordshiro 
KJif): iMw- In, ^,U4 myt by Lord Hyron, the Governor of that city, 
ufluirri on ^^*^ apprisi^d him that the enemy had raised tho siege 
th« «v« of on information of the ap))roach of the Koyal army. It 
ofNuwhy! ^^^^ accordingly eounHelled to lay siege to Leicester, 
then under the connnand of Kir Jiobert Pyo, which 
town, how(;v(;r, reKiHt(*d the HunimonH of tho King, who 
on the SHHt IVlay commanded a battery to be raited 
a^aiuHt tho wallH, and in the space of four hours made 
Hueh a bn^ieh, that a general assault was ordered. 
Twi(je, howevtjr, W(Te the Royalists repulsed, until a 
n>inf(>reement of horse, that hap])ened to arrive under 
(/olonel J^i^<s disniountiid, and armed only with their 
Hwords and pistols, f^ot lulmissibn withinsido ; on which 
the 0<)V(*rnor and garriscm, to the number of 1200, 
thntw down th(*ir arms and became prisoners of 
war. I^he whoh) town, without any distinction of 
perHons, was, in an evil hour, imd to the exceeding 
regret of the King, given over to the liccnoe and 
plundiT which commonly attends an assault. The cap- 
ture of such a ])hu;e, and in so short a time, added 
great re])utati(m to the Koyal army, insomuch that 
Fairfax, who had sat down to tho siege of Oxford on 
the 2n(l, nu;eived orders to raise it. Before, however, 
the King heard of this resolve, knowing only that the 
young Duke of York, who remained at head-quarten, 
'* was in distress,'* llis Majesty broke up from Leioes- 
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ter, but had only reached Harborough when he heard 1645. 
that Fairfax had changed his mind and marched his 
whole army to Buckingham. By these movements 
both armies, before they were well aware of it, had ap- 
proached each other so closely, that, before the King 
had counted the cost, he was forced " to fight," by the 
intemperate resolution of his Council; and on the 
14th June occurred the fatal Battle of Naseby. 

Wlien the King rendezvoused his army, it ap- 
peared that, after the loss of those who were killed 
or wounded in the storm of Leicester, the garrison, 
which had become necessary by its capture, and the 
absence of many who had gone away without leave 
from the army to secure their plunder, there were 
not above 3500 infantry left to fight the impending 
battle for a Crown ; and there were not horse enough, 
from other causes, to be relied on for immediate 
action. The King had already repented of his sepa- 
ration from Goring, and sent orders to recall him as 
soon as it was possible ; and Colonel Gerard was sum- 
moned towards him from Wales, with a body of 3000 
horse and foot. But the unsteadiness and irresolution 
of the Eoyal counsels had brought the cause at this 
time into a very disagreeable posture. 

On Saturday the 14th June, the army was drawn up The dis- 
upon a rising ground of very great advantage, about SS*^'^ ** 
one mile south of Harborough; the main body of disposition 
infantry was under the Lord Astley ; the cavalry, about of ^^^ 
2000 strong, led as usual by Prince Eupert. On the {q^Iq^ be- 
left of the line was disposed the northern horse, about fore the 
1600 in number, commanded by Sir Marmaduke j^g 14 
Langdale ; and in the reserve were the King's Life 
Guards, under the Earl of Lindsay, and the King's 
Horse Guards, under Lord Bernard Stuart (newly 
made Earl of Lichfield), making about 600 horsemen 
in all. The numbers of the Royal army in the field 
appear to have mustered 3500 infantry, and 4000 
cavalry. Upon a report being raised that the enemy 
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1045. had mtinul, Prinoo ]tu]>ort drew out a party of hone 
and niiiKkfiprrH, to dincovrr And engngo them ; bat 
\\v had HounM'ly inarcho<l a mile when ho came upon 
their van, whoHo ninvpmontu ho noTorthploM was lo 
confidpnt wrn' n*trograd(% that ho lont hock word to 
tho Koyal anny tf) coino up to him with all haste. 
IForoupun the vantago ground was quitted, as well u 
thu exrcUent order in which tho army stood, and an 
advaneo was niadi^ towanls tho foo, who was now dii* 
covered to niand ufNin a high ground before tho Tillage 
of Nas(*hy. 'Yhxin tho Uoyal army was engaged before 
a gun ha<l come up ; and reliance was placed on bmte 
courage, when skill and conduct were above orcrjr thing 
rcrpiiHito. 
DiMprmiiifm It is not cpiito clear what wore tho numben of the 
Hainciitary ^""J i^"*!*'!' l^'airfax ; hut General Hkippon commanded 
furniM : th(! tho centre of tho enemvi with tho main body of the 
twUlo. infantry ; and ('roniwell and In^tcm commanded the 
cavalry on either flank. T\w battle commenced with 
tho advance of Rupert and his brother Maurice, and 
wiiH ennducted with tho Princo*H usual vigour. He bore 
down all Ix'foro him, and mado himself master of siz 
])if!eeH of cannon. Ho cliased tho loft wing of the Par* 
lianientarians almost to Nasoliy town. Here Iroton had 
hiH horHe killed under him, and was wounded and made 
])riHoner. At the same tinu) Cromwell's horse was 
engaged in a vfiry oliHtinato fight with Sir Marmaduke 
Langdnlo on the other flank ; and had at length over- 
whelmed them and put tliem to flight. Tlie Parlia- 
ment's infantry was likewise so much pressed in the 
(M<nire by tin* King*s, that they had fallen into great 
disorder. I'lie'fiuie of the battle was howoYer sud- 
denly changftil by the t(!niper of the principal leaders. 
Prince Rupert, with his victorious horse, was losing 
liiH time* at a distance in an idle ondeaYour to beoome 
niaHior of the ] Parliamentary train of artillery; when 
(/nmiwell, also victorious, returned to the fleldi and 
imniediatoly fell upon tho flank of the Royal ittfiuiiiy 
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with such force that they were routed. The King led 1645. 
forward his reserve, and displayed all the conduct of 
a brave and prudent general. But, in the absence 
of Prince Rupert's force of cavalry, he was unable to 
overwhelm Cromwell, though he showed all the valour 
of a stout soldier. Fairfax and Skippon took advan- 
tage of the moment to rally their troops. The latter 
was dangerously wounded, and placed hars de com- 
bat. Fairfax, with his helmet off, riding up and 
down bareheaded, at once ordered Colonel D'Oyley to 
charge the King's foot in front, while he led on the 
attack against them in the rear ; and thus the Boyal 
infantry were so cut up, that there was no possibility 
of rallying them. At length Eupert returned to the 
field, and the King used his utmost endeavours to 
recover the battle by heading the Prince's cavalry in 
a charge against Cromwell's horse ; but he could not 
prevail upon the Cavaliers to follow him. Various 
reasons have been assigned for this backwardness of 
Rupert's Cavaliers to obey their Sovereign's orders 
in his necessity. Clarendon says that the differ- 
ence was observed all along in the discipline of the 
Royal troops and of those imder Fairfax and Crom- 
well — ^that though the former generally prevailed on 
the onset, they seldom could be brought to rally or 
make a second chaise the same day; whereas the 
Parliamentarians, whether they prevailed or were beaten, 
presently rallied and stood in good order, awaiting 
further command. The day nevertheless does not 
appear to have been by any means lost at this time ; 
for there had not been slain on the King's side more 
than 400 men, while 1000 had been killed or wounded 
on the side of the Parliament. The following anecdote 
is, however, related in the " History of the Rebellion." 
The King, as has been said, had placed himself in the 
front vpith a view of charging the enemy with his 
guards, when the Earl of Caemworth (who rode next 
to him) on the sudden laid his hand on the bridle of 
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1615. His Majesty's horse, and swearing two or three fbdr 

mouthed Scottish oaths, said, " Sir, will joa go i^on 

your death in an instant?" and withal laying hdd 

of the King's bridle turned his horse round to the 

right; upon which the Cavaliers, seeing this move, 

raised a cry which deterred them from charging, and 

induced them to ride upon the spur without looking 

behind them. It is true that upon the more aoldieriy 

command of '' Stand," many of them returned ; thoogh 

the former unlucky gesture had carried the greater pot 

away ; and this forced the King also to retire, leaving 

his enemies masters of the field. Indeed, the ha&atij 

was already so dispirited, that all that could be done 

was to effect the rally of such as still stood upon the 

field, to the manifest hazard of the leaders' personfl. 

There were captured 4000 or 5000 prisoners, witii the 

whole train of guns and ba^age, and among the 

latter the King's cabinet, with his most secret papeff, 

including those that had passed between the Queen 

and himself, which the Parliament was so brutish and 

cruel as to print and publish, in order to excite the 

public prejudice against His Majesty. 

The King The King and Prince Rupert quitted tiie field to- 

wS /'***' gather, and retreated by way of Leicester to Ashfay-de- 

Kupcrt la-Zouch, from whence they continued in hot haate to 

th"*^^'d*f ^^^^^^^^9 where they parted company, — ^the Prince 

BriHtol : making haste to reach Bristol, that he might put that 

Fairfax place in a condition to resist the arms of the conqner- 

rctaKbfi 

Leicester. i°g P^rty, while the King fell back into Wales, and 
placed his quarters at Baglan Castle. Meanwhile 
Fairfax pursued his way towards Leicester, which sur- 
rendered to him by capitulation four days aflier the 
battle. The Prince of Wales, who had been ordered 
by the King to fix his residence near Bristol^ had 
been already constrained to quit it on account of the 
appearance of the plague in that seaport ; and, leaving 
500 of his guards for a garrison, had removed to 
Barnstaple. Lord Goring, on his joining the Vnace, 
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here published the King's express pleasure that he 1645. 
should command the Royal forces in chief, which had 
so much increased the discontent of the leaders in the 
West, that His Majesty was now obliged to revoke 
bis appointment, and order Lord Hopton to command 
under the Prince, and Lord Goring to march forthwith 
towards Northamptonshire. Prince Rupert, on his 
arrival at Barnstaple, very earnestly recommended Lord 
Goring to look to the defences of Taimton, Lamport, 
Bridgwater, and other garrisons ; and he wrote many 
earnest letters on that subject, advising him to sup- 
press and reform the disorders of the forces under his 
command, which from the oppression, rapine, and vio- 
lence exercised by them had given occasion to the 
formation of a class of peasantry in Somerset and 
Dorset who called themselves " club-men," and who 
had already grown to be so powerful, that they de- 
tained the provisions for the Royal army and garrison, 
and killed many of the soldiery. The arrival of Fair- 
fax in Somersetshire had a quicker effect upon Goring 
than these representations ; and, as has been already 
noticed, General Porter surprised him at Lamport in 
the beginning of July, and drove him imder the walls of 
Bridgwater. In the meanwhile a new intrigue broke 
out in the West through Sir Richard Grenville, whom 
the Prince of Wales had been induced by his Council 
to nominate as Field-Marshal. These Royalist chiefs 
did the King's cause in the West very great mischief; 
but in the end both Grenville and Goring quitted the 
King and transported themselves beyond sea. 

It was imiversally expected that Prince Rupert The Scots 
would perform wonders in the defence of Bristol, which ^^^ ^^' 
had been garrisoned after the Prince of Wales had i^y giege to 
left it with 900 horse, 2500 foot, besides auxiliaries, Hereford, 
and had been well stored with provisions and amonu- arrives^ 
nition. The Prince himself had sent the King word Oxford, 

that he hoped to hold out at least four months. ^^^^^ 

^ 28: rescues 

Charles therefore established himself at Raglan Castle, Hereford. 
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IC45, wharti ha }jad Umn recttivad by the Marquis of Wor- 
.. "Z (iiiaiurf who h£ui wdl forti fi<^y garrisonad, and prO' 
niiKWtf vimon^^l it, and IUh Majesty cntertaiiied viewi for 
JJrUt«iJ oii rai«iiig a £r>nj<j t^i relieve ]^ri«fcol. Fair&z approAcbed 
Hq>te')fjlxfr ^''^^ plxice, howiiViir, on the 2Gth August, and repulied 
6, iuiil in iM;veral unWUiH rna<le by the King's mien, who hoped 
fliiit Uiti * ^^'^^ ^'^^ J^arlianientarians would ha fully occupied in 
kintgiitfiu. ini(;rruf4^ing the uiege of Bristol, His Majesty, bow- 
ever, quiiterl it and Uiade haste to pass through Bhrop* 
Kliire find DerhyKhire to rouse tliose counties to his 
itiMHi*., till ha eaine t^i Wellieeh, in Nottinghamshire, 
the tumi of the Marquis of Newcastle, where he re- 
i'reHlied hims<;If and such tro^ifis as he still had with 
liini for two days, lie thence marched to Doncaster, 
wlierOy owin;^ to ilie exertions that had been made bj 
the Hoyaliiits of Vorktiliire and Nottinghamshire, ss 
many an WHH) foot appeared, well armed and ready to 
attend His Majesty what way soever he might go. 
The HeoiH, under David Lesley, had at this time 
entered Knf^land, and liad made themselves masters 
of (Jarlish) on the 28th June, whence tliey continoed 
their mareli southward, and laid siege to Hereford. 
ihit whih) Fairfax was witli his army engaged in 
the western couiitieH, and the Parliament had but tew 
fitri'MH in ilioHe of the midland, tlie King was advised 
to niareh to Huntingdon on the 24th August, where 
he nia^ie a eontiideral>Ie booty, and so came to Oxford 
on the 2Sth. This move so far disconcerted the 
ittu'myf tliat orders were sent to Major-General Points 
and (/oloiiei Uossiter to assemble what forces tbejr 
eouhi, and diligently to wait upon the King's motions. 
Aeeordin^ly they drew together about 2000 horse, and 
ported theniHelveH near Oxford. But His Majesty, 
dettirouH of raining the siege of Hereford, only rt- 
niaint^d three days at the University City, and bas» 
trned away to Worcester, where he received iatal- 
li^^ttnee that the Scots, on notice of his porpoM, had 
marched away towards Gloucester. This news 
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welcome to His Majesty, that he hastened his inarch, 1645. 
and was received with joj in the city that had been so 
long beleaguered. His heart was now set upon haying 
accounts from Bristol, and he wrote to his nephew, 
the Prince, ** that he had raised the siege of Hereford, 
and that the Scots were gone northward again; so 
that he hoped speedily to relieve him, and that he 
had ordered Goring to draw what force he could from 
the West with the same object." He himself deter- 
mined to return to Baglan, and here, on his arrival, he 
received the astounding intelligence that Prince Bu- 
pert had surrendered Bristol on articles, on the 16th 
September. With what indignation and dejection of 
mind His Majesty received the confirmation of a 
report that he little apprehended, and could scarcely 
believe to be true, may be well enough imagined ; and 
he returned to Hereford in so much anger, that the 
same night he wrote to his nephew, revoking all his 
commissions, and commanding him to depart the 
kingdom forthwith. 

The King stayed at Hereford some days in great Defeat of 
perplexity and irresolution ; but at length it was ^~^ ^oj^' 
determined to march through North Wales to relieve Chester : 
Chester, which had nearly been surprised by a force ^f^J? 
of Parliamentarians under the command of the officer to the Par- 
besieging Brereton Castle : for the hopes of Charles iMunenta- 
at this period rested on receiving troops out of Ireland, a^J^g * 
who could only land at Chester, and of being able 
himself to march off to Scotland, to join Montrose, 
who was understood to be pursuing a prosperous ca- 
reer ; so that Chester was his proper line of march. But 
he was no sooner on his road than he was followed by 
Pointz, who kept close on his trail, and came suddenly 
upon the rear of the army as they crossed Eowton 
Heath, within two miles of the city. The King, with 
his guards, under the Lord C^erard, was advised to 
proceed forward into Chester, leaving Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, who had about twice the strength of Pointz, 

VOL. n. 8 
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l(H-5. to clu't.'k ih(f ifiieiiiy. 'Jlie fif^ht at fint wmH pretty ob* 
~ etinai4% and thtf J'arliaineiiianauji wi.fe repulsed in great 
diB^mler. Kir Maniiaduke now drew up bis troops od 
i\ni hif'dih on i\ni uiornin^^ of the 24tk September, wbes 
h<; hiUirw]}iAid a UiiUtr from Pointz to the Psriiamea- 
tarian (^oniniandcr Cobnel Joiies, requiring tbe 
an<M; of tanna i'()t)i to aid liini agaiiist the 
Kir Marniaduke of counie mmi this IHter to the King. 
Jiiii it h'jM Utitn said that th<;re was no good intdli- 
^4fn(M; lx;tw(;<fn him and Uk; Jiord Gerard ; and aoooid- 
in^ly, notwithbtandinf^ a second and more ui^gcst 
dct;j>at<.'h to tht; Kani(^ clfcct, invt^^ad of receiving anj 
HHmiiitn'M, he waH ordered to withdraw into the cttj, 
wliere Himm foot, under the 1/ord Antley snd Sir John 
OleHliain, would Ui formed up to Hupjx>rt him. But Sir 
Marmaduke waH utiahle U) comply with these orden 
for fear of Pointz. AI>out tuxm they in the city mw 
'KXX) foot and 5(X) honte in march, and, thinking them 
it) Ui Point//M force in n^niat, sallied out of Cbefter, 
when there he^^an a frenh and furiouv encounter — when 
.lon<;H on the one Hide, and Pointz on Uie other, orer- 
powered the JioyalitttM, and drove them under the 
walU of the (;ity, utterly rouU;d, with tlie loss of 000 
men and UHH) pritionerM. Here fell tnsny gentlemea 
of name, amon^^ whom waH Uie gallant Benisrd Stusrt, 
Uie third hrolher of an illuHtrious fsmily, who hsd 
iiHerin<;ed their liveit for Uie Cnmn. Tlie King M- 
ceiv(;<i the newH of hiit d<^th with extrsordinsry grie( 
for lie had actually rtiimd him to the dignity of Esri 
of Liehiieid, which luH prenisture desth anticipated. 
Amonf^ the privonerM wan Hir Philip liusgrava of 
Cumlicriand, of an ancient and noble race and ampis 
fortune* IliH Majenty, attended by the Mayor, stood 
on the leads of the I'homix Tower, and was a spaetaftcr 
of the fight, lie remaincMl all night, howerary ia 
(yhester, and on the moniing of the 25th Saptaoibsr 
marched out over tlie Dim bridge, with 600 bmb. 
Hut Chester, under the cormiuuid of the Lotd BjTonf 
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still upheld the Eoyal Banner, until forced by famine 1646. 
to surrender on articles on the 3rd February, 1646. — 

The King's design of marching northward was now The King 
entirely frustrated ; so that his next point was Denbigh ^°^*^ ^ 
Castle ; but afterwards, being joined by 800 horse, whence he 
under Prince Maurice, he crossed the Severn at Bridg- J?*?™* ^ 
north, and made his way to Lichfield ; whence, gather- xov. s! 
ing up some levies there, he proceeded to Newark, 
which was garrisoned by about 2000 horse and foot; 
so that now he foimd himself at the head of more than 
3000 men. But that which first demanded the atten- 
tion of the King was to rectify the disorders of the 
garrison of Newark, which was under the command 
of Sir Richard Willis, till then an unsuspected go- 
vernor. He had, indeed, basely stooped to become a 
spy for the enemy ; but his treachery was only dis- 
covered at the very eve of the Restoration. The great 
luxury and excesses of some, who had received liberal 
assignments out of the contributions raised with so 
much difficulty, was the great scandal to the cause, 
that excited Charles's anger; but by rigidly reform- 
ing the abuse he added considerably to the number of 
the discontented, who were already numerous enough. 

The report now reached Newark, that Montrose had, 
after his defeat in Scotland, fought again with David 
Lesley, and was marching into England victoriouB. 
The King accordingly, after a week's stay at Newark, 
marched northward as far as Welbeck, to meet the 
news. Here he obtained the more correct intelligence 
— that Montrose had fled to Stirling, and was retiring 
farther north, and that the Scots army, under Lesley, 
had entered England, and already lay between North- 
allerton and Newcastle. Charles therefore marched 
back to Newark ; but, concluding that it would not 
be safe for him to stay longer in that place, he re- 
solved to make the best of his way to Oxford, with 
800 horse of his own guards, and the troops under the 
Lord Gerard. 

s 2 



]CM. Miii U^fon* i)w KiriK coiiM fjiiit Oeiwd he hetH, 
T ' ^'^^* Tntu;)i n\jir]ir\ti4^ and clinploMUiK!, that Prines 
rmmriUrfl ftiip^, Ki^i"(( 'i^' )u^(^(\ to liin formi^r ccrnimaiMU, irt# 
Ut Kfij^ni. iM'tiiftlly in hiH path, at Uolroir (/ai»tle, on )ii« Wij to 
wait upon Him Mfiyiniy. ()Tihrrn wera imniediiielj 
ih'nyfiU'hcA to Him ffiKYinf^HH, rctprehondtn^ hi» dis* 
oU!^lif;Tif;f% and rf^piirin^ Yiim to fttaj w)i(Tre he wm 
until fnrih('T ordf^ni. Notwithfltanding thii com' 
mand, liowfjiv«r, ha cani« tli<» n^xt day to Ncwaifc, 
and, Hndin^ tlif? Kin^^ in the f^f^fienc^i, f'Old Ifitf Ma* 
j'!fi!.y that h^i wafl (!/»irM) to n^idrrr an account of the 
h>ft» fyf f'rinto), and tf> c)f;ar hiniMdf fiYxm the impQ" 
tfif'ionK that wftni r.afit upon him. (/harkin admitted 
him U> h'ln KiippfT without Miyinff a word to him, and 
f%fU^wnTfU rfftirf'd t,/> hift chaniY^m' without admitting c^ 
any iVmuturnt^ ffow difiph^ami/l fiomrer he might fad 
wiili hi» TU^Aitrw, iu:r f^ri.ht'hnn )i\n natural aflbetion for 
hirn iridii/^f;<l liirri fo ht^nr hift iMtmrA^ the next day; 
and aft^rr a day or two*« dfJay If in Majeaty permitted 
a fthort (huihrn-iihu to ])(i drawn up, l»y which Prinee 
Uiipfoi wafi '' a]fwAv(^(\ from dinl/yyalty or treaeon, hot 
not ('hinrful fr(*m indiw!r'!ti/*n.** 

(/irf;umfttan(;f!fi fi/Km (xw.iiTTfA to make Newark no 
<If!ftirahlo T^'M^^U',() for th^i Kinj(; and, withotit impart- 
inj< hift rfiiW;lv^5 f/» hi» followfrr«, he fixed on fhinday 
nij<Yit th*; 20th Ofrf,o};*!T, for hi« d'7»arture, Bwi while 
(/harh« wa« at dinnfr on th*» Vfrry day of hie qtifttfng, 
a nci'.uf^ (tfu:urTtu\^ in which hin nfvj>hewfi took a pti^ 
inim^nt paH, v^rry mitcJi to hift difMiatiftfaction^ for the 
dHails of wWifh tli'; rf^wUrr iff ref«?rred to the life of 
Prinr^! Itup'-.rfi. Thin rh'laycf] the King^a de|M0tfire 
ti]l jMon/lay the /Jrd iVov^rrntfcr, fthotit midnight ; and 
iJ^Jvoir (*MiU; waft r/^a/;hf!d at>/mt three in the morning 
of the 4f,h, whence, aft^T a f*rw hour«* halt^the mareh 
ren/'Wftd, pa^in^ )ty Hurhri^h-on'the-hill, where 
hlr;wg w^rre frx change/] with the Parliamentarian gw* 
rifton ; }fiti the floyal trt)4f)m punhed on witib iheir tMi 
fxjK^hi'iort, and nafely reached Oxford in tiie alUr aom «f 
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the 5th. Charles wad glad to find himself again where 1646. 
he could command rest and leisure to reflect upon the 
change in his affairs ; for he had heen in almost per- 
petual motion ever since the Battle of Naseby. 

Charles naturally felt anxious about the safety of the The King's 
Prince of Wales, who was now completely removed ??^S?.*^ 
from him in the West of England, where Fairfax and of Wales, 
Cromwell were pushing their fortune. He, therefore, ''^^2J[n*"^ 
while on his march, had given injunctions to Lord 
Colepepper, to whose judgment and care the Prince 
was committed, " that with the best conveniency, the 
most secrecy, and greatest expedition. Prince Charles 
be transported into France, where his mother is to 
have the sole care of him in all things but one — which 
is his religion, and that must still be under the care of 
the Bishop of SaUsbury; and this I undertake his 
mother shall submit unto ^" The day after his arrival 
at Oxford the King thus addresses his son himself, 
" Charles, I command you, as soon as you are in a 
probable danger of falling into the rebels' hands, to 
transport yourself into Denmark, and not to stay too 
long upon uncertain hopes within this island. I do 
not restrain you only to Denmark, but permit you to 
choose any other country, rather than to stay here. 
As for Scotland or Ireland, I forbid you either until 
you shall have perfect assurance that peace be con- 
cluded in the one, or that the Earl of Montrose in the 
other be in a very good condition ; which, upon my 
word, he is not now : so God bless you. Tour loving 
father, Charles R." A subsequent letter from the 
King to the Prince of Wales in the same strain drew 

^ Poor King ! Poor hnsband ! The annals of every time g^ve 
man the sad experience that a woman in the hands of a con- 
fessor will go contrary to all her most solemn promises, and, with 
an utter disregard to the taint that must rest upon her soul, will 
be as reckless concerning the sacred interests of her own child, 
or children, as Henrietta Maria was to hers. The mother broke 
her promise to the King and made both her children Pbpists : 
and with what results I 
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1040. foHh n rf'fi}Hu*ifuI mnnunirnnvn fnmi Iftii HighlMW*! 
~~ Coiinoil, pxprpHHin^ " ilio lio|ir*H tliny thoti hftd of 
itnproviti^ ilicir (Mitifliiioti in ilin n«*M hy thn Prince'i 
prrm'tirn wiUi iliPtii, niid ilin inronvmiirnny of oiNijitig 
1 1 in MiijcHiy ni Mini iirno, from ilin ^nat tn(1tii|KHiitifm 
ilmli i)if*y pprnfivcd in nil ilio mtrvnniM towanlii Hit 
Ili^linfHii'H leaving i\w kinffclmn.** 'Ilio King'ii afliiini 
in ilin Went w(fr(% liow(*vi«r, mi f1(*f!ply inYolrnd ■ooti 
nRor iliiN, l»y ilin iniri^ucN unci ('nrriiiffd of Tiord Goring 
iind Sir liirlmrd (}nmvillo, nil Itnit hwm alrnnrly noticed 
aImivp, ilml. a (Irni^n wan dinrovornd of ovim miixing the 
pprnnn of ilic IVinnf; and ii wan tMftinvnd that many 
pfrmmN of (ptaliiy in Unit rouniry wnm priry to it. A 
fri^aic wan a(!r<ordin^ly oliiainiMl in olHMlionoo to Hii 
MajcNiy'N injuncfiionN, in 1m« ready at an limir'i warn- 
ing ; attdy hy ilm mlvir^o nf ilin Prinno'ii Councilt it 
waN di!i(*nnin(*d ilmi iliti iitno waN Rotno whnn the 
Prinru' of Wali'H hIiouIcI rornovo to. Jornny or Huilly. 
A(-(!ordin^ly, on ilic ni^lii of Monday tlin 2nfl March, 
MHO, IIIh Koyal Ili^hncHN put hinmnlf on )»oarf1 the 
fri^aip, anil on WcrlncHday ilin 4ih nrrivml Mafo and 
diHcnihfirkfMl ai onn of ilio iidandfi of Hoilly, whore, 
aficr aluMii a forini^liiV iinic, LordH llopton, Ca|N*l, 
and ('olcjM'pppr arrived io join him, haring mitered 
inio iriMiiy wiili Kiiirfax for ilin ontiro diii|N'riiton of the 
Kiti^*r( army in ilie WcHi. 
IMNNPtmlotiN Mcatiwliilo ilip Kin^ bnin^ for wintnr cjuartm in 
(ho Vrtm- ^''''"'^'It ^li" friends in London made liini liofio that the 
hytmiiTiH diHHi'tiHioiiH iliai prevailed in ilin Parliamimtarian camp 
'"l'/"')" i"'<'Ween flie Prenhyierianji and I ndepinidnntit might he 
inrned io IiIn ndvaniii^e, li wan thought to )io no ill 
premige iowiirdH tin* repairing r»f thn fabric of the 
Monareliy, ilwd. ilu« iwo niorial imeniiiw of the Church, 
ilu* IVeHbyierinnN and fndependenifi, who hml expowid 
ilif* Siiiin io MO nineli perHetMiiion and opprmwion by 
ilielr proeeedingH, now liaiod ea(!h other mortally, and 
laboured eneb oiberV <leHlnieiion with tho Muno fury 
and /eiil ibni ibey bad boib prneiiH(*fl towards Churoh 
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and King. Both of lihem, howerer, stOl agreed upon 1646. 
two points as essential preliminaries to treating with — 
Charles — ^the abolition of Episcopacy, and some suffi- 
cient security for the performance of the Bojal pro- 
mises. But after the entire winter had been taken up 
with messages, this negotiation, of which the King ex- 
pected a happj event, only left things just as they were. 

It was about this time that the Court of France Cbnim n- 
sent M. de Montreuil to endeaTour to effect a prirate ^jj^ ^t, 
agreement between the King and the Scots. He found the Presbv- 
the Scotch Commissioners residing in London inclin- terums. 
able to treat; but Charles was not inclined to the 
negotiation, which he r^;arded as rather a conspiracy 
between the Catholics and the Presbyterians against 
the Church. His zeal for Episcopacy would not suffer 
him to accept of such an OTcrture ; and he told Mon- 
treuil that he could never consent to it. The Queen 
sent Sir William Devenant from Paris to persuade the 
King to listen to him ; but the moment he opened his 
mouth on the matter Charles commanded him to hold 
his tongue, and never more to appear in his presence. 

The condition of the Eang during the entire winter Deplorable 
of 1646 was to the last degree melancholy and cheer- ^**/*^J^ 
less. As the dread of impending ills is commonly ^mz de- 



more oppressive than even their real presence, perhaps ligns giv- 
at no period of Charles's life was he more truly the |^^ ^|^ 
object of compassion. His vigour of mind was neverthe- ScoU. 
less more remarkable, for the most part, in his suffer- 
ings than in action ; and this, at present, rendered him 
some little relief. He was now absolutely without an 
army. He had a sort of military force in Ireland, and 
in this emergency he is said to have entered into 
treaty with a body of Irish to cross over to England 
in his defence; but the negotiation was discovered; 
and after Naseby the King's affiurs were in too dis- 
astrous a situation to attract such aid. All the towns 
throughout England were in the hands of his enemies, 
excepting Newark, which was besieged by the ScoU 
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1646. since November, — and Oxford, which Fairfax w» 
~* now prepared to invest. Discontented men fomied 

all his Court — ^men etemallj overrating the serrioe 
they had rendered the King and the sufferings they 
had endured for the Eoyal cause ; but yet, mercenazy 
to the last, such as openly expressed dissatisfaction 
when obliged to go away unrewarded. The few real 
friends that still surrounded him wrung the heart of 
Charles with a new sorrow, as he witnessed their disin- 
terested attachment to his person and devotion to him- 
self now so fallen from his high estate as to be without 
any power to help them : and he was conscious that 
their affection for him exposed them to the rigour of his 
implacable enemies. Every day and every hour added 
to his conviction that victory had hopelessly departed 
from his standard. To be taken captive and led in 
triumph by his insolent subjects, was too much for the 
King to contemplate without dismay ; for every insult, 
and even personal violence, was to be dreaded from 
a triumphant party who hated his person and despised 
his dignity. In this desperate extremity he embraced 
a measure which in any other situation might justly 
expose him to the imputation of imprudence and indis- 
cretion ; — he resolved to give himself up to the Scotch 
army, and to trust to the loyalty of that people for his 
hereditary Crown and for his ancestral blood with that 
nation. Some question has arisen whether the ISjng had 
any valid reason to expect to be better received In^ his 
own countrymen by blood than by his people by birth- 
right, and a letter is extant from him to Ormonde, in 
which he says, "I have received very good security, 
that we and all that shall adhere to us shall be safe in 
our persons, honours, and consciences in the Scottish 
army." How this was fulfilled may be shortly stated. 

1647. That Charles might better conceal his dedgn from 
Newark the people at Oxford, orders were given at every gate 

the King ^^ ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^^ °^^^ should pass but three penons. 
j» Hoia by Early in the moriiing of the 27th April, the King, 
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attended only by John Ashbumham and Hudson, a 1647. 
divine (travelling as Ashbumham's servant), who was ^. ^ . 
a skilful guide in those parts, quitted Oxford, leaving and is by' 
no one of his Council privy to his going out, or in- ^®™ ^©11- 
formed whither he was going. They first directed ^^^ j^^^. 
their course to Henley-on-Thames, then to Brentford pendents, 
and Harrow-on-the-Hill ; and in fact came so near 
London that it is believed that the King once enter- 
tained the thought of even entering the city, and of 
throwing himself on the mercy of the Parliament. 
After a stay of some hours at Harrow, he turned to 
St. Albans, and then made the best of his way to 
Harborough, and so on to Stamford, where he stayed 
one night. They then crossed into Norfolk, and put 
up at a petty ale-house at Downham, where the three 
remained from the 30th April to May 4ith. In this 
journey Charles sometimes rode with a portmanteau 
before him, as a servant ; at other times he called 
himself a doctor, and sometimes a "tutor. As soon as 
Parliament had an inkling of his escape from Oxford, 
the whole kingdom was on the alert, and it there 
fore became necessary to bring these wanderings to an 
end; so that very early in the morning of Monday, 
the 5th May, they suddenly appeared in the camp 
of the Scotch army, then besieging Newark, when 
Charles discovered himself to the Earl of Leven, the 
Scotch General. His Lordship affected great surprise 
at the King's appearance among them, but adopted 
the prudent course of merely showing personal respect 
and good manners. The General with proper courtesy 
dropped upon his knees, and tendered his bare sword 
to the King, who, to his surprise, retained it, saying it 
was his intention to assume the command of the army. 
But the wily veteran quietly answered him, " I am 
the older soldier, Sir, and your Majesty had better 
leave that office to me." He forthwith sent off to 
inform the Parliament at Westminster of this most un- 
expected incident. And in the mean while His Majesty 



2^^} KfMfi r.uAut.Kn run tttuwr ott iWttl<4jiF9. 

mtrrtmtU^r St^wnrU Ut l^rNli/i; w\mt Urn HistiUih mffUJf 
nfLi\n\M with i\\\n mwAH^-M, mn.n'\%tfA Hwnjf fUfftimmA 
tfU iUh liUf titirryUti^ ^^**^ Kih(< wiih Htmn^ ImiAt^ 
\fHruUtini Mtt\ Uw\mm wt^tt U^ imhiwl MtA nAifM 
io nWiil fur iUtnttmAfM, mt iimi it\mrUm wm# hH witlk 
iftti a Htny^U^ rJtutm^\Utr ttr uiUmUiA, TIm» MMed 
nnny Un.\Uu\ ni StmntmiU^f whifti iUiy tmffA idMrtM^ 
fully fe/il/1 ilifrir Htmmntiu i'iff 2(H)JinnU. in h«ft4,Mf4 
itfttU iUtur wtiy Uiiit iUmr nwu tumnirff Jmtmry 90f 
J fH7 \ Mti\ i 'lifliH«'M WM rmtuifttdf wti^ tim fffAm 
hi' Htr 'tlutttttM Kttirf«i«, Ut itnUu\fy in Ntrfihum^m* 
nU'trh, WlKrti If IN Mnj^TNij f\rni atiintt hiihtar tm wm 
ft,\UfWtrt\ ili'f diU^wlMtm uMw.r (if hi§ 0wn Afftmul^ 
mrffMiU uhf i'hti\i\Mun^ mu\ mm ntA ^mrntMUA ib« tm 
of ili^ IMufity ttf Ui/f i*Uurtih'f )mi iw fNwiv^l mmm 
ttttioiitii of ron]Hy^, ffhttt i\m isttrtU MiA &tiwr» tiMt 
wtrrti iAtu'.tu\ t$.)Hnti Wttu, iUmi hti ft^ttiM futhitr «# i 

Umt Utn\ .fiin/f, wUtm ihtrrt^ f.Mu^i H^umi 7iMf hfim 
to KUfi^niUhriHif Uti.rt\ hy UnUnhy, »tMl « mn^W 
nitrtw\ ttf ttu mUruiUtu Ut MurfiriN^ i\ut p\m»t WliMlik 
fjf^iri i'tiU,ttn\ Uf'TfiVfrK, in ^?frfrirrifiti4, thmhUul tim ffmfAi 
nri/1 h^'^an Ut \mryfirh fttr tUtft^Wi*^ \ \mi \m mum ftt9^ 
Ifiai f,)i<T ^wMiU \m lm/1 wiili Um wttffs ttfti itp \m rdU4 
tj|/ori AU/iit //ri<i *;Vl/;*!li A l»//*ly /;f ff^iTftlty WiW mum 
Ut t\rfiw ij|i in iU^i \twUUioU tt9u\ fffrkk N4j^nillg itM 
}fO(jtt<T ; an<l, fti)///tii hrmU nf tUy 4m ihft HrAf « putjT 
of )ior««<^ ititiri'.Utu\ Uti4$ tl»n J;fM(k yMr4t whww thqr 

«r«'nr Mr«m ininMT/lJttf^tly U$ fru-UtrUi'Mi with tlw IfW* 
r\ni,tt, i'lthfht] Or«tav<!N /bmirr;^! i«/ tifmfik wiiti ilMi 
/?/miniftiri/IJnj/ //rti'-^rr, \,tti wm mtnwttfttA **ihfir^ wjw 
tiftw^ ihtti r.hintttMitU'4 iUft$t \mi Jftymf mnwi In tW 
Lif-i-fcrimr/U/* whtt^ U^inj/ 'l^^nnn^kfrf Uw i!;MlN#y ©f tfcrff 
r'fUi'tuif, rtr^flttui Uinti Ihk }/nNin#fMf WIM t^t^ i*pMlk wHk 
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the King. "From whom?" said they, "Prom my- 1647. 
self," said Joyce; at which they laughed, and the 
Comet answered, " 'Tis no laughing matter : my 
errand is to speak with the King ; and speak with 
him I must, and that presently." His Majesty, on 
being made acquainted with the demands of the 
Comet, sent word he could not rise nor speak with him 
till morning. On this Joyce desisted. The King 
rose a little sooner than ordinaiy, and afber haying 
performed his morning devotion sent for Joyce, who 
with all the confidence of a resolution to be obeyed 
approached the King, and acquainted His Majesty 
with the commands he had concerning his removal. 
The King desired a sight of his instructions. " That," 
said Comet Joyce, "you shall see presently," and 
forthwith, drawing up his men before the windows of 
the apartment, added, "These, Sir, are my instructions." 
On which His Majesty, with his wonted humour, 
remarked, " Believe me, your instructions are in fair 
characters, and legible without spelling." The Par- 
liamentary Conmiissioners then inquired of Joyce 
whether he had any orders from the Parliament, and 
he answered, " No, fix)m the General." They answered 
they would write to the Parliament to know their 
pleasure. "You may do so," rejoined Joyce, "but 
in the meantime the King must go with me," and 
he drew out his pistol, and held it in his hand. The 
King was not without apprehension that they might 
intend to murder him, and inquired whither he de- 
signed to take him, and was answered, " To the army." 
After the King had made all the delays he con- 
veniently could, he went into his coach, which stood 
in the court ready for him, and was carried by Joyce 
to Colonel Montague's house, near Cambridge, and 
the next day was carried to Taplow Heath, where the 
army had rendezvoused, and he was lodged in the palace 
at Newmarket. After this Sir Thomas Fairfax, influ- 
enced, as it is believed, by Cromwell, carried His 



20B Kirro (MtAiit.KH tiir pikht op hkolahd. 

\(\W» MiijrHty froTM \thuw to plaot^ in all tlio itiArcliciii of hii 
— finny. Hut ilio Kiii^ l)onM«i\joy<Hl inuoli mciro freodom 
ilinti lio liiul (lotM* lii Ildlinby ; - -aU Inn friondi hid 
iMMM'HH if) liiH |)n«H(Mi(MY ; luH rorn*f(|M)fnlono<i with the 
ijuonn wtiH no lon^rr ini(*rru])ii<'(l ; and when ho at 
lon^ili roiirhcil ('avorHlinni, liin cliildron oatno to viiit 
him, and pUHNrd a frw diiyH ihon^ with him. 

1'lin military (uin^or of Olinrlrn tlin First wm now 
rndod ; lor ii \h not. our province to follow him 
to (Winhrook, or to Wri«iniinHt(«r llalli or to tlio 
liloclc ai Wliil.rhall. Wo will nirroly add, in rvlation 
to Uio woll-known incidpnin of liiH trial and oxpou- 
('ion, illiM ioucliin^ i«('an'/.a from tliu worki of Andrew 
Mar vol: — 

" Ho iiMttiiiif( (•oimnoti dlil nor nionn 
An<*r tliHi iiiiMiiornhln imm*ii»| 
lltit wiili liin kiH>ii(*r i\y<* 
T\w nxvH iMljfj* <liil try, 
Nor (miIIimI Uip ^nIn wHli viil)(iir np\Uf 
'Vn viiidicfiio liid lu«l|ih«H HKlit* 
Hut' ImiwimI hin cdiiH^ly tiniict 
Down, lut it. w(<rit. ti]NMi a \hh\" 

(Minrlrn'H \i mny HurjiriHP Homo to And (lliarhm tlio Fint 
inmlll'lZ '»<'hidod iimon^ i\w Warriorn of i.ho Hov(«ntoonth Oon- 
Ahil irnin inry ; hui iUvy who will nindy liin military lifo witli- 
"'tr* out (,]||i projinliorH atiiudiin^ to tho civil and |>olitioal 

dinfiiMiHionH that aotMimpaniod hii« tniuhluui oarnor will 
find ilnii ho wan hy no moauH without military (|ualitioM. 
IliH hrin^in^ u)) wan, it iH truo, not in tho leant dogroo 
in tho oxporiiMi(M« of u oiimp, nor in tho aMmwiationii of a 
gurriwon, yrt oorliiinly ho Haw in tho ooumo of It moro 
motive Hrrvioo in tin* ilold than fallH t<i tho hituf inoiit 
" launOlod horoon ;** and ho dom^rvoH hii "nunlali*' tho 
riitli(*r, hooatiHo liin rovornon in hnttlo wcro oftoniT 
oooaHionod by hinlMMng hndly Horvinl hy hii lioutonnnta, 
than IVom hin own Mundrrn. Ilo (Himniandmt amiioi 
in i\w (icld with oooHHioniil huocohh, and duviiod planN 
I'nr H oampuign on jttnt rulrn of ntratogy ; and it may 
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be doubted whether there is any instance in ancient or 
modem history of one who, like him, fought for his 
crown with such a resolution and endurance imder re- 
verses so perfectly unexampled. He had imquestioned 
personal bravery, but had not the rashness that some- 
times attends it ; and he proved on the regicide scaffold 
that he had no fear of death, but that he could com- 
mand a Christian's calmness at his latter hour. He 
was bold in enterprise and active in execution. " He 
had an excellent understanding, but would oftentimes 
change his opinions out of deference to others of 
worse judgment, and would follow the advice of men 
infinitely weaker than himself*.** In truth, he lacked 
confidence in himself, and was too readily disposed 
to defer to others : he was greatly deficient in firm- 
ness of character, which compromised the success of 
many measures that had been deliberately considered 
in Council, and which otherwise would in all probability 
have been crowned with success. Had Charles been of 
a more imperious nature, he might have commanded 
readier respect and a better obedience. It was the 
lenity of his character and his averseness to strong 
measures that induced him too often to select the 
milder, softer expedients, when the severity of the 
sore required severe and rougher treatment. " With 
sufficient courage and ability to make him a perfectly 
competent leader of an army, it must be confessed 
that he was not possessed of that military genius 
which is best fitted to triumph over difficulties, which, 
while it could have turned to his own purposes the 
dispositions of his followers, would have permitted him 
to have availed himself of opportunities and unsus- 
pected advantages sufficient to control the adverse 
decisions of chance, and thus command success.*' 
Charles had an ungracious way of showing favours ; 
and his manner of bestowing them was almost as 

' Clarendon. 
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mnrili'yitnj; an ih<; favour wan obligirif^; twr did be in 

h'lH ouiwurd <l<;iM;rirfM;rii tak(^ any jMUitN tr> obli^ tnj 

lft*.mini whtLifumvtir. lUt wtm naturally ntmirwtid^ dii- 

itiiiif nisiUtlyf tuM - qualiii(;N wji calculati^ to CAf^tivaU 

iUti uttUiUtry ; but, on tluj <ith<;r Imnd, }ie had tb« 

<;andid plainntjHK of Mjxftjch tbffy love, and wa« nmiaA- 

able for Uin tixtwlUtui }iorm;nianMbip artd lovo for atlil«tie 

o.xt*rt'JHt% aN wcill fiM for hiM capability of enduring in- 

Uiumi ftii'ni^iuif' till wbich attribat4.*ii um tnore or leu 

Nur<f to win tbo attri(;bnj(;nt of i\w msrvUMm of war* 

llUiH^r- CUtirlttH iUt*. KirHt waN ini)rti (^ninontly fitted, with- 

mtutti i'htt- ,^,j^ ,^„y ti(fii\fi at all, to liav« \hmi rathctr a Hoverdtfn 

ituiLi' fi;r of ii<;ai;<t than a warrior. Jf e wan caf>abk» of eneoti- 

llU'ruiiini ra^;in(f tbo (tb'f^ant artM and of apprt^'iating leam- 

fiun tLiiM. '"K *" 1*1^ <>ourt, and he deifired to initinro a good 

ttMio for thc;M(i a(!(M>mpliHhm<fntH in hi» nation. He 

loved pi<?tiinfM t*xvA*oAhnj;\y, and hml evffn luutdled the 

penrril hiuiMelf ; tind he wa» alito a goo<l judgo in the 

art. Me waH fond of lit^^ratiire, and wa« hirnifelf a good 

jiidp^ff of httierH. Indeed, Maeaulay fwyil that ho dif* 

t't))fi*rtH\ ill Win writin^M purity of languaffo and dignitj 

of niyliif and in IiIn debaUfM elocution and quicknem of 

penti'ption, that he hiul not txten proporod to expect 

NoiwiiliMiandin^ a narrow revenue and an entire free- 

dotii fruiii oMietitaiion or vanity, he lived in atich regal 

ina(^nifi(;('n(!e that he iH Maid to have poeaeseed fbur^ 

liiid'iweiiiy pahujeH, which were all of them io eonii« 

phiidly and evt^n elef^antly fumiihod, that when he 

rnnioved from the one to the other, he was not obliged 

to iraimport any thinf( iilonf( with him ^ 

> (/'Inrimdoii, fCH|iin, llmtw, mid HUiorleM of Knglaiidf jNMfAa 



EGBERT DEVEEEUX, EAEL OF 

ESSEX. 

A PAKLIAMENTAKY GENERAL. 



Bom 1592. Died 1646. 



BoBEBT Deveeetjx WES the only son of the celebrated 1592. 
RobertDevereux, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, who paid ^^*g^^^' 
with his life the penalty for his presumption of being and educa* 
Her Majesty's lover. He was bom at Essex House, in *^°^* 
the Strand, in 1592. His mother was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, and widow of the famous 
Sir Philip Sidney. Having lost his father in the second 
year of his age, he was lefb to the care of his grandmo- 
ther, by whom he was sent to Eton, where he received 
his first education. He was removed from thence to 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1602. He was accordingly 
only ten years of age when he became a gentleman 
commoner. There were probably private reasons for this 
prematura under-graduation, for he was taken into the 
house of the Warden of Merton, Sir Henry Savile, 
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1602. wlio wa« ako Provost of Eton. Bir Henry b beliefed 
~ to have been a friend of his father, and to bftve under- 
taken that hi« youth should be leamedl j and rdsgioQil J 
train^ed ; and as the Warden was a man of aeyeremonli 
and the most ascetic religious principlea, Eaaex pro- 
bably imbibed from him those anti-epiaeopai opiokns 
tliat distinguished him at a later period. 
1606-11. The young Karl of Essex was about two yean the 
Aiujcd^iUj genior to Kenry Prince of Wales, who alao nmtriealated 
of bU c]uL' ^^ Oxford 1605, and the King made them both sluven 
nu.'ier m 'm tlie Baine studies and amusements. The two youtfaf 
^^^ ' became very conversant and familiar, " being near to 
each otlier in years, but nearer in a^Eection«" Neverthe- 
less young Essex is said to have early evidenced the 
higli spirit he had received from his progenitora. Tlie 
Prince and Earl were playing tennis togetiier, when, 
after a set or two, a dispute arose connected with ths 
game. The Prince Henry so far forgot himself in his 
anger as to call Essex ** the son of a traitor/' on which 
the latter hit the King's son on the head with his 
rar^ket, ** and so shrewdly that he drew blood.'* The 
incident came to the ears of King James, who ezamined 
into it, and, finding what provocation young Elaaex had 
received, dismissed the case with these wordu to the 
Prince of Wales, ^' That lie who would strike him for hii 
own lionour, would be sure with more violent blowi to 
strike his enemy in times to come." The quarrel wia 
however fully liealed, and many letters are extent iriiieh 
passed )>etween the youths. Essex's houm were oc- 
cupied in books tliat were more profitable than pleafling, 
but liis recniaiions at Oxford were riding the great 
horse, running at the ring, and the exerciae of amuk 
Hw mar- The King, who was a notorious meddler, appears to 
rjiiK« : <li«- iiave occupied himself in his care for the children of 
it: iruvdH : the late Earl, to have Looked about for a suitable match 
nrai iiiili- for Essex with one of the daughters of the Earl of 
v\J,mnUir^^^^^^f his Lord Chamberlain; and on the 5th 
H'lr'iWere. January, 1606, the youthful Earl, who waa only fimr- 
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teen years of age, was betrothed to Lady Frances 1606. 
Howard, a child still younger than himself. There — 
were great entertainments at Court in honour of the 
nuptials. Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson lent their 
assistance in them ; and the affianced couple received 
plate, jewels, and money gifts, to the amount of 
4,000/. As the bridegroom was but fifteen, and the 
bride younger still, it was arranged that the Earl 
should pass the interval until he attained to man's 
estate in foreign travel. The young lady remained 
with her mother, a notoriously unprincipled woman, at 
Court ; and a worse guide could not have been selected. 

Essex went abroad in 1608, and the first place he 1608. 
visited was Paris, where he was very graciously re- 
ceived and entertained by Henry IV. He remained on 
the Continent till 1611, in which year be returned to 
England to claim a wife, when he was unluckily 
attacked by the small-pox. In the absence of her 
husband, however, she gave her affections to Carr, the 
King*s favourite, afterwards created Earl of Somerset. 
And although her father carried her down to Chartley, 
she shut herself up in her apartments there, pertina- 
ciously separating herself from Essex, until at length 
the King was prevailed upon to consent to further a 
dissolution of marriage, to which her husband was 
ready enough to consent, saying, " When I came out 
of France I loved her : I cannot so now, neither ever 
shall I.*' While the proceedings continued, Essex 
went over the water to fight a duel with the lady's 
brother. But the King getting wind of this interfered 
by his ambassador in the Low Coimtries, who sends 
over a police report, that gives such a description of 
the young Earl's person, as may be interesting — " Le 
Comte d'Essex est de moyenne stature : un peu maigre: 
cheveulx noirs : sans barbe : la face un peu gast^ de 
petites voroles : age de 23 ans." The duel was pre- 
vented ; and in 1614 the Earl retired to his coimtry 
seat at Chartley, where he spent some years in the 

VOL. II. T 
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L014. niral H\H>riH and amnficfnentii of the time, prinopiDf 
'~ ovf^r Cannrjck <*hiu:(i, where he enjcyed fome mMnoM 
righlM. Hut weary at length of mich eompanitiTe ni' 
suitiou, he paHHf;'l a^ain to the Continent in the QMing 
of 1020, where he fterrefl a campaign in the Britidi 
Ijtiipon under Hir lloncA} Vfsros He wa» a eiqyt«in ia 
a n;giment in whieh iionl» Oxford^ Oerardy and Ofqr, 
with alKive 1 (K) genthmen of quality, al«o iienred. Coooi 
ManHfeldt, in the pay of England, ahio joined the araiy 
upon the Ithine, now under i'rinoo Mauriee at Ka«aa, 
wlio had the famous Spinola for an advertary, who lifl^ 
aronHfA that rivr;r with 30,000 men and e ntered thifr 
dorninionM of the King of iiohemia, to exeeote the 
KmfK;ror'H hidding againHt that unfortunate Sarereign. 
(hi n;aehing DanuHtadt, in Oetol>er, hoth the Prinee of 
Orange iVa»ftau and Spinola hail withdrawn baek into 
the Xrdherlandff, U^^aufK; the tf.'rmination of the ten 
y«;arM' truee hail revived hofftilitien ; and the Enghsh 
were joined to the arrnyof the Proteiitant Union under 
the r^>mrnand of the Marrpiifi of Anspach. Thia leader 
proved hirnMi;lf not at all to the ta«te of the TaUnt 
BnV;nH, for he refiiifti;^] t^vcry endeavour of Sir Kanioe 
Vere t/> have a bruHh with the Hfrnniank, and, without 
having harl the leaift oppr^rtunity for distinetioD, thej 
wfins in lh;(n;m\n'.r ]mt into wintca'-quartem about 
Manheirn and Heidel^Kjrg. 
TUfi ])<^in\ iaritiffH of Knmix*n character will he erideoeed 

1020, ^'y ^^''' f<^'lh>wing epiM/xle in hiii hintory at this tune. 
iiuwU'ui in He could not endure the inaction of winter-quarten ia 
UiH trftv#rU. Orjnnany, and thrjrefore oTitaincd leave from Sir Hoinee 
Vr.-re tit ]tr(}<uun\ to Kngland to prefw for the promifed 
regimentH, wliicli thf.'re wan cvifry reanon to fear weie 
now prevr-nt(;d frr^rn lx;ing gent to the army in Oennany 
hy the intriguf.>M of Oondomar,the Spanish Amfaaaiader. 
If in march led through France, and his train eonnfted 
of Horne twenty perg^^nH, Having rcaehed Compilgne^ 
he qui tied hiH honum and attendants while he hims e lf 
rod<! forward. At Ooumay the postmasto*, seeing the 
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Earl likely to prove a good guest, positively refused 1620. 
him horses, pretending that he had none to give him 
till morning; hut while he wrangled with him the 
Earl's train came up, and he got on his own saddle to 
go the next stage. The inn-keeper seeing he was ahout 
to lose his prey became insolent and provoking ; where- 
upon Essex ran after him with a cudgel, and chastised 
him so effectually, that he put his head out of a win- 
dow and shouted '' Murder." When therefore Essex 
afterwards attempted to go a few paces on the road, he 
found himself barricaded with carts, and a mixed mul- 
titude armed with pitchforks, swords, and iron bars. 
The Earl and his attendants drew their pistols and 
stood on their defence ; but after about the space of 
half-an-hour a French officer appeared, who requested 
the English to put up their arms ; and, having seen 
right done, he opened the road to the Earl to proceed. 

On his arrival in England, he was named of a Council 1621. 

to consider and eive advice how the recovery of the 5**g«g« ™ 

° •' the mea- 

Palatinate might best be carried out. But whatever gnres for 
might be the advice of the Council, the sinews of war ^^® '^ - 
were likely to be wanting. The Parliament met in the Rdati- 
January 1621, and it was not till June that they came nate: takes 
to a "general resolution to spend their lives ^^^^ ^^1^^^^^^^ 
fortunes in the defence of those of their religion and of Lords, 
of the Palatinate." But they would only vote one 
subsidy, or about 70,000Z. Essex was quite keen 
in the matter, and it was at this time that he began to 
take an interest in the business of Parliament, having 
now taken bis seat in the House of Lords. It is 
recorded that the Lords sat this session 110 times, 
and that the Earl of Essex was only absent eleven 
times, and that he had taken part in thirteen com- 
mittees and two conferences with the Conmions. 

Essex now occupied himself in raising a regiment at 1622. 
his own expense for the maintenance of the Protestant ^J*T?* ™ 
cause on the Continent ; and in the early part of 1622 Conntrig, 
he carried them to the Dutch army, under the Prince of under 

T 2 
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Oranp^o Naiwaii, where he fierved with considerable repu- 
tation and (liRtinction a^ainnt Hpinola at the relief of 
Jier^en -op-Zoom ; and againHt Don Gonzalo de Cordova, 
at tho hattio of Fleunifi. Tie again joined Prince Haa- 
rice in tho canij>aign of 1023. Hin winters were spent 
at Chartlcy, and tho spring in attendance on the House 
of Lords. To succour Frederick of Bohemia was still 
the ohject of King James ; but it had become a task of 
great difficulty, being nothing less than to reconquer 
his patrimonial I'alatinato. The Parliament had been 
brought to vote about 800,000Z. ; and accordin^y in 
1024, four regiments of 1500 men were equipped, and 
the command of one of them was given to Lord Essex. 
These troops joined the army of Prince Maurice ; bat 
the campaign was merely one of mancouvring with the 
Marquis Rpinola, and a failure in tho attempt to sur- 
prise Antwerp. The troops going into winter-quarters, 
where tho English suffered greatly from ferer, it is 
probable that Essex returned to England, although ai 
James tho First died in tho end of March, 1025, and a 
letter is extant from the Secretary of State dated Jane 
20th, recalling tho Earl of Essex to England, he may 
have remained in Holland, where, by the death of 
Maurico of Nassau, his old friend, Prince Heniy of 
Nassau, conducted tho war against Spinola, and he may 
have served with him until ho obeyed the summons of 
his new Hoy(Teign Cliarles tho First. 

An ex[>(Klition was resolve<l on by the influence of 
Buckingham, to avengo tho self-love of the King and 
Bteeny, which had been woundod by their treatment 
when tho fonn(;r was courting the Infanta; and the 
equipment of a f1(;et and army was undertaken in 
August. Tlie commatul of tho expedition was given to 
Cecil Viscount Wimbledon, a grandson of the cele- 
brated nurloigh, and a martial nobleman of conndera- 
l)1(t military reputation, ''having followed the wan in 
Uie Netherlands for the space of thirty-five yean '.** 

' Wnlpolo nitm liim ns a Noblp Author, fWim twolVBels dnwn 
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-Essex was sent for out of Wiltshire, where he was 1625. 
staying with his friend Lord Hertford, to accept the "" 
post of Vice- Admiral under him, " not out of any 
i^egard the King had for him, but because being a 
luan beloved of the conmionalty, the Earl was put into 
the commission to sweeten the business." The fleet 
sailed from Plymouth on the 8th October, but did not 
come in sight of Cadiz, in consequence of foul weather, 
until the 22nd, when it was determined that Essex 
should first enter the bay with his squadron, and take 
up a position to CQver the landing of the troops at 
Port St. Mary's. He went boldly forward, notwith- 
standing the fire of fourteen ships and twelve galleys, 
under the command of the Admiral of Naples, " con- 
temning a fight at cowards' distance," and opened fire 
as soon as he could bestow his shot on both sides with 
such effect, that the enemy's ships cut their cables, and 
sought protection in the narrow channel. A thousand 
men being landed under Sir John Burroughs, a fort 
was surrendered, "the garrison marching out with 
colours flying, match in lock, and bullets m their 
mouths,'* On the 24th Lord Wimbledon landed the 
chief part of the army, and, accompanied by the Earl of 
Essex, marched towards Porto Suago, but they took 
no provisions with them ; and accordingly the next day 
they countermarched up to Cadiz. But as soon as the 
General reconnoitred the place, he decided that it was 
useless to attack it. Afber which brilliant exploits 

op by his Lordship, which are extant, in manuscript, in the 
King's Library: — the one, ''A Method for Defending the Coasts 
of the Kingdom against an Enemy, in case the Navy should be - 
otherwise employed;" the other, "A Demonstration of divers 
parts of War, especially of Cavalry." There is also a MS. among 
the Huntingdon Papers, being a Warrant from King Charles, 
*' At the instance and humble sute of our beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Edward Viscount Wimbledon," directing the revival 
of the old English march ** of one certain measure," whereby, ** in 
the ancient custom," one nation was always distinguished from 
another. 



1020. ilj<; army rif-<fiiihark(f<iy and ih(; fl^^ ftttunusi Ut 

Iv/;lim9t 'J'}j(; Kiii^ waH filU^l wiili afif^(;r imd f^rUff at the dift* 

Uyjoitj M i/ra/r^rfiil i;//iidij<:i of ili<; ifXp<;'litioii : find EwMfZ aol 

K)iiK'{i»- i'i'.rnA fhnYUi-M tuimuvX i}j<f 0<riiaral at ik<$ Council tabk. 
'J'h<t rf^Hult prov<;d iliat au old ft'/ldicr iimy Ue an utterly 
irj<ffiicj<;iit <Joifjijiaii'li;r-iij-Chi/u'f, for whk'h otber i|Uflli* 
ii<rH an; n-'iuinrd than a rn^n; |/ajMWf^<i of Airot* B«( 
for tf/;i/i«i Hfaif/n or oili<'r i}i<; niatU'r win «uA«red, tfter 
a lonjd^ in'|>iiry, ij) fitui and dli; away in aib;iic«. Ktmi%, 
niuok dii»|;l4?aiM;d at t}i<; affair, nHiirifl t(# Chartley until 
tin; i/i<;<;tiii(^ of iUa luiw ParWiummi in 1626, wbieb fair 
aU4^nd<;d with ilj<; atiun: dilJ^efK^i;, iMfing libtent but four 
during iijf; iM;v<;niy-nin<; Mtiinf^K of iki; Houif«, mod be 
|ja<l now '://rn<i to l>e known a« a iimn of iDd«(>tffnd«nt 
mind. 11<; wan off<;n;d IIm; Vi<M;-A<iininilty of a 
<fxpi;'liiion l/y IImj favoiirii<% ili<; Oiiki; of Hudkingh 
Hut Utt d4;/;lin<;d to tU'A-M\fi Uui ap|M/iiitDU»it io A 
|/ijMihh<^d l<;tt<;r. TUa Kin^ iM;nt for biia aud Mkad 
iiim wky )j<; <;oiild not a/:c(;|>t it ; atid im nsfAM, 
hiutmiHn hti \itu\ not \nnfu offer<:d it by tli« King bijov 
tkflf ; and Uti ttj<;n;for<; tinmriui Utuva i)u$ rather to go to 
inK 'riiar^<; in iUu Low (.'ountri<;tf. Tii^^ Kiug, diupkawd, 
'' li.'i/i<; }fini iih w)iit)j<;r 1j<; woiild, and ti//t C90iii« agaia 
until )i<; m-ni ior liinj.'' KtftMjx w<;nt; and lut rtttunad 
from i\u'. IjifW Countri<ra in Nov^ndi^r of tli« «Muiiej«ir, 
wli<:n tli<; nmiainti of tlj^; Knf^lifdi i'orea were msnt under 
(iiiht:ni\ Morgan Ui join tlif; army of iiie King of 
l><;nniark. 

\(y,U) '^'''' ^^^''^ ''^ hlHhi'.Xf having ot/tainiid a divoree from 
lii» nr»t wif4; in 1010, married in UlilO KUxahetb, 
daii^ljt<;r of Kir William Taulct, of Kdington; but 
aftor two yt'.arHt i" wiii/:h uUn U^re bim a ion, tbii 
l.'i'ly <:lo)>';d i'min \nin wjtlj a Mr. (Jir«dale, and ir« 
Ij'rar uo nton; of Kt»h<:x'H <;omnn;rce with woDWfn; 
altlioiigli, to <li^ lj<fr i/ut M:ant jiiatice, 1/ady Frauoisa 
Howard m-.Ai'rtily tUiHi'.rvt'.t-. iim o|;jirol/riuui that bm 
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becfD heaped upon her by histoiy for her repudiatioii 1630. 
of Essex, seeing that she andisguisedlj refused co- 
habitation with him, and declared that she was unable 
to make an j preference when she was betrothed at the 
age of fourteen, and that she loved Somerset to distrac- 
tion. Of course her share in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Oyerbuij is another question. The second 
wife had no such excuses; but Essex's son Bobert 
died Terj joung, in 1636, and nothing more is known 
of her bj posterity, but that she ek^>ed from Mr. 
Uredale and married Sir Thomas Higgons. 

The Eaii of Essex now resolved to devote himidf 1639. 
to private life. He accepted office in the ^K^**^* ?2Jf*4i^ 
household, but coveted popularity, yet was strongly g^ of 
suspected of Puritan principles. In the spring of A"^>del 
1639, an army of about 6000 men was raised to act ^^^ 
against the Scotch Covenanters, the command of 
which was given to the Earl of Arundel, and Essex 
was constituted Lieutenant-GeneraL The Eaii of 
Arundel is better known as an archseoh^ist than a 
leader ; but it is believed that he had served in the 
Imperial army, in Hungary, against the Turks, and 
had taken with his own hands the standard of Ma- 
homet at the battle of Gran. In 1595 he was elected 
by the Emperor Kodolph to the dignity of Count of the 
Holy Koman Empire *. He was a proud and haughty 
man, and had in his appearance, as may be well known 
from his picture by Vandyck, the aspect, countenance, 
and appearance of a great man. But Clarendon says 
he had nothing martial about him but his presence 

* From ibis grant arcee a questioii which is ttiD a gnnre one 
in tfaix conntrr : — How far an Ei^lish sobject can claim at home 
any place or prece^knce arifing from an honour conferred bj a 
ffjTfiiiai yfAenxzle, or dij^lay at home the ensign and w»«ffWMi of 
anr foreign hemfmr ? It is said that Qneen EUzabeth settled this 
(jfUiKtum in hfiT fjwTi c^iaraeteristic language, ** That she, for her 
fort, did nffX. fnr*s i\isxi her sheep should wear a stranger's marks, 
rtor *hmce after the whij$tle of anj foreigner.*' 



hy iUtz UikUtntiu m **i\w titttni ]tff\m\tir tnnu in i\ut king' 
'lorn, Mtf\ i)u'> /larliripr of ih«; Nwor/iNiriirfi/' 'Vhfs MtmmmiA 
of iUtz r'avalry of iUtz t^%\Hi4\\ium wtt# tf^vm to this KntI 
of UhWtiwl, who hfl/l N/y far mum msrfU'Ai ihni \w tui4 
\u'M i\ui Uzuiytfrary luttutuMul hfi\w Uuk$s of UtuMng' 
liatfi'N Artny in iUt^ InUi tU^ Uli^, 
I'lii* Ikrf' 'ihh Karl of Knmtx wm iM^t f//rwArd to ttiA fMnih«ni 
f!!ufl!T //'r?b^ rjofinti'TH to tWrtuti IImj iiftM?iriblin|( Mi/1 (i^jdliffif oittof tbcf 
rmi/!<i, 'HiA for^t^rN of YhrknU'trti hiu\ IhtrhMtif nuA thmi to orKftnfaw 
Kii^iUli 1^1^^, ^^^ ^f N<!W/;f&MUff, at whi<ik town \m wtm uuA by 
r</iiwAy iiiMiy \itrriufun of /jimljiy out of fUmmtulf lit wlMMr 
r|/(iM^I Ui rt^^trtMuutinihm lui at orii^i \>unUMl forwiinl Uf lUsrwUk 
on IImi Ut AffHl : nnd it iM rt'.\ftfrUtA Ut thi» King thil 
"tlHf nohl^i Karl, \iy \\\n Tt^i\\\\Juft\t ^inA tumAm^f And 
vA^t^riiy^ lifttli t^/th /lon<t ^tuA mWwM ia Mm JAnj^j^ 
M%A ¥fhit hinm^Tlf uuutU hhtumr anil ^/>ttiitt tho WikU«ii^ 
lH!firt^," llftvin(( M^;/Mjr<rf] tliiM frontif^ (MMtkf, And 
p;u.rnmtui'i\ it with 2^i<K) n^^n, tuul mgbt piisCMNi of 
urtJIh'ry, Kunt'-n n^turn^T^l to York, Ui tiiMit ttw King, 
wlio hiul takon tlMi flt;!/! '' with ihti \Hnnp mtA pnnAti 
hi' tilt tzMU^ru |irin/;f}/' '\*\w |iro{i^MiJ ho nmilo to 
ihtirrU lit nuM on Krlinhiirt(h wntf toii liold iui4 
vi(//>roit^ for Nu/;ti a h^aihir; hut Kmwjx wam Mont bA«k 
with uututry, nM;n, nn^l n^'fi^MMftri^rN for thit urtny tiurf; 
hiy nirar Ih^rwif^kf ami with inNtniHimm that bo iiboitld 
makff th<} p/fMition h<t hfwl iiMitJtn^Kl two ntilisN WMfe of 
that town f/oo<l a^airiMt any ftrnw Urn HcfotN itbonld 
tn^wlt until th(i Kinpr*N arrival, '\*\Ht lAinUHmutnA 
Aruti'hTl rhtuMwA with Ifirt Miy«iMty, wtio di4 not 
rt^iw.h lh)rwi/;k till th«i 22nil, Thu (Jriv«ffuintM1ll, In 
nunihf^r about iUHH)^ wt^m uuiU^r l^trnVuif tMMr Iluniw; 
Ifut thfiy wf-m ill arrn^^l ami undiMtiplimid, and aignod 
a MuliniiMi/m on thfi JHth «lums whim tttia moelc wAT 
WHA UriiiiutiUu\. TImi army waM dinhand^Ml, and ^ tbo 
Kurl of lOffMiix, who ha^l utt^r'tUui vnry wMl tbrotighotit« 
iiut\ Utu\ iKivf^r tniuh) a falMi nU^\t in a4ition or ootinoilf 
wfiM (liMf^har^fwl in thn irrowd without ofdiiiAiy e^nh 
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mony." It is very clear that Charles, who is said to 1639. 
have possessed in an unrivalled degree the talent " of "" 
disobliging those whom it was his interest to con- 
ciliate,*' had already considerably estranged himself 
from Essex, when he overlooked his pretensions to have 
the command of a force of 26,000 men, with which 
Lord Conway was sent to prevent his further inroad 
when Leslie crossed the borders, and even the Tyne, in 
Angast in the following year. The English army was 
on that occasion put to a disgraceful flight, Conway 
never showing front again until he crossed the borders 
of Yorkshire, and the King himself went to York. 

The Earl of Essex was already an acknowledged 1641. 
leader of a party hostile to the Court, for he took an Eesex op- 
active part in the impeachment of Strafford ; so th!it JJ^Comt • 
when in 1641 the two Houses sent an address to the is appoint- 
King praying him to appoint the Earl of Essex Lord- JS^jL 
Lieutenant of Yorkshire ; for that, " out of the con- lain, 
fidence and good opinion which the gentlemen of that 
county had of him, they would be ready to serve under 
him for the defence thereof." Charles gave the ap- 
pointment to Lord Saville, a man of such bad reputa- 
tion, that, on a second address from the Houses, he was 
compelled to resign his new honour within a fortnight 
of his acceptance of it. The King, however, showed 
at length a willingness to select his advisers from the 
Constitutional party, and in 1641 named Essex Lord 
Chamberlain, and appointed him King's Lieutenant 
and Captain General of all forces North of Kent. 

The misunderstanding between the King and the 1642. 

Parliament now increased with rapid strides, and the Essex is 

opposing parties took bolder counsels. In January, JJ^^^j^^^ 

1642, Charles took the fatal step of going down in mandof the 

person to the House of Commons to demand the five J*arliamen- 

tary armvy 
members. In the following March he removed his juiy 12. 

Court to York, and peremptorily called on Essex to 

attend him there as his Lord Chamberlain. The two 

Houses on this passed resolutions that the Earl did 
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16412. not disobey the King by remaining with the ParliA- 
ment, and that it was a breach of privilege and in 
afiront to discourage men from doing their duty in 
Parliament. It was next resolved that "the King- 
dom be forthwith put into a posture of defence by 
authority of both Houses" — and on the 12th July 
it was further resolved that an army should be raised, 
and the command of it given to the Earl of Eisez, 
" with whom they would live or die." On the 26iik 
August following Charles raised the Boyal standaid 
at Nottingham, and found himself arrayed in the field 
against a subject. 
Essex takes On the 9th September the Earl set out from Essex 
and'Shence ^^^^^ ^® assume the command of the Parliamentarisn 
follows the army, which he joined at St. Albans, where it num* 
to'stows- ^^^^^ 20,000. This army marched to Northampton, 
bury. Coventry, and Warwick, placing garrisons as they 

went ; and on the 23rd the Cavaliers and Boundheads 
had their first skirmish within four miles of Worcester. 
This move obliged the King to march in all haste to 
Shrewsbury, in order to secure the valley of the 
Severn. Sir John Byron at the same time held the 
passage of the river at Worcester for the King. The 
river Tcmo has its confluence with the Severn a 
couple of miles below the city; and the Parliamen- 
tarian horse, imder Colonel Sandys, took possession 
of the bridge over it near Powick, very much to the 
disquiet of Byron : nevertheless they held it till the 
22nd, when Prince Hupert, with 700 horse, who had 
been sent for by Byron, arrived to his assistance. 
The Princo immediately attacked the Soundheads, 
and routed them with the loss of many, including 
Colonel Sandys, the Commander. Nevertheless, on 
the 20th, the King had arrived at Shrewsbury, and, 
being desirous of collecting his forces, ordered Byron 
to quit Worcester, and to join him by way of Ludlow; 
on which F]ssex took quiet possession of the oity, and 
immediately sent forward the }l]arl of Stamford, with a 
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force to occupy Hereford and the valley of the Wye ; 1642. 
and, taking this river as a base, he pushed forward his 
advance in the first week of October to within three 
miles of Shrewsbury, marching along the valley of the 
Severn by Bewdley and Kidderminster, which he oc- 
cupied on the 13th. There is some question whether 
Essex himself did not rest at Worcester, since he dated 
a letter from that city to the Parliament on the 10th. 
But be that as it may, he did not obtain intelligence 
until the 19th that the King had quitted Shrewsbury 
on the 12th with all his forces, and was marching by way 
of Bridgnorth, Wolverhampton, and Birmingham. The 
Earl instantly left Worcester to head the King, lest the 
Koyalists should get to London before him ; and, in 
order to march the more rapidly, he left the chief 
part of his artillery and all his baggage behind him, 
and left two regiments of foot and one of horse to 
guard them. 

On Sunday morning, the 23rd October, 1642, the The battle 
King, passing by Banbury, was at Edgcote, and ?f,?^®" 
Essex at Kineton; when the latter, finding that the 23/ 
lloyal army was upon him, drew out all his forces, 
consisting of eleven regiments of infantry and forty- 
two troops of cavalry, in the Vale of the Red Horse, 
while the Royal army appeared about noon on the 
west of Edgeliill. The right of the Parliamentary 
army was under Sir William Balfour, and the left 
under Sir James Ramsay. The Earl of Essex took 
post in the centre on foot, pike in hand. His old 
comrade in arms, the Earl of Lindsay, also led the 
Royal infantry on foot, having Prince Rupert on the 
right, and Lord Wilmot on the left. It was about 
three in the afternoon when Rupert, with his accus- 
tomed impetuosity, began the fight ; and it lasted till 
dark, when the Royal army withdrew, and left Essex 
master of the field of battle, of which he forthwith took 
possession ; and as ho was in no degree disturbed in it, 
he held it all the night and part of the next day. The 
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1042. ParliarrKjntary anny then quittod tho field at thdr 

~~ h;ifiijro, and rfitired to Warwick to rent suid lecniit 

Tho h;KH on ii'tihtfT nidi; ha» been stated a* high m 

5(XK) ; hut at any rate it wan nearly equal ; andtboogb 

Kumix remained maifter of the field, the remit wai 

clearly in favour of the King, if he had known how to 

take advantage of it. It ha« therefore been deemed 

that the battle of Edgehill wa» a drawn one* 

Arrival fff T\w day after the battle Et^cn waa jcnned bjr 

l^ij^j" iiarnpden, with a force stated to have amonnted to 

]w rmjiviM 4000 men, when, apparently indifferent to the paUie 

*i!fV^^*i*"'** ^f^'^^nniion of victory or defeat, the Paiiiamentaty 

iiiifrit, Od. ^^«n<Tal marchf'xl straight to London j but anch was 

*^* the n.>su1t of Kd^ehill that, as Essex paaaed Keadhigi 

Uupert, with the King's advance, marehed in aa tfaa 

Karl marched out. On his arrival at the capital on 

the 25th he was waited u{)on by tho Hpeaker and tlia 

House, who congratulated him on his notable aaecMiy 

and incomparable courage and conduct, and preaented 

him with a present of 50(X)/. 

AdJon }Hi' While Kssex rest<5d in London negotiationa wan 

VnrVmiiitm' his place what he should do with hia atmy^ waa 

itTl'tmr"* '^'^^*''^^''^^ ^' forbear hostilities till further ordera. Bot^ 

hum (hiH'Ut owing eithinr to some misunderstanding, or blundering 

Kov. J 4. tn;ach(;ry, the troops of the King and of the Pariiamant 

),i;^),^,^),;^' came to hlows on the 11th November at Brentfbfd. 

)M!fl4l'(|tinr- Ehhcx was Heat(}d in tho House of Lords when the 

^ V' n(;ws of this unexpected encounter arrived, and waa 

(UmiUM ra- ordennl to depart immediately, with all the diipoaaUa 

yu^in Uk; tfoops he could collect, so that on tho 14th he stood on 

nvt'rum% Turnham Green with 24,(XX) men face to face with the 

Dw. UK Koyal anny. The Earl went from regiment to ngp^ 

mtmi to encourage his men, and satisfy himself of their 

Heriiim(;ntH, and Wliitelocke records, that when the 

Lonl-(ieneral had spoken to each, the soldiera wonU 

throw up th(Mr capH, and cry " Iley, for old Robin!'' 

'I'he Kin^ without lighting fell back again to Boadingi 
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and thence on the 29th November to Oxford, on which 1642, 
day Essex moved his army to Windsor, and established "" 
his head-quarters in the Castle, where he rested during 
the winter. On the 19th December the King sent a 
letter to him at "Windsor Castle, offering his subject a 
free pardon if he would "forbear to proceed any further 
in this destructive war," to which the Earl replied as 
follows : 

"Most gracious Sovereign, I humbly tender my 
services at your Eoyal feet, being willing to hazard my 
life and fortune in the defence of your Majesty. 

"Whereas you have been pleased to declare your 
resolution concerning a treaty of peace, so it has been 
my desire ever since these differences to embrace the 
same. But having such a great trust reposed in me 
and committed to my charge by both Houses of 
Parliament, I cannot conceive but that I am bound in 
conscience, according to the law of God, to discharge 
that trust which is reposed in me by your great and 
honourable Council, being for the defence of your 
Majesty's person, God's true religion, the privileges of 
both Houses of Parliament, the liberties of your good 
subjects, and the good of the commonwealth. If it be 
the pleasure of that great Council that hath reposed in 
me, to take the same charge from me again, and to 
confer it upon some other honourable person, I shall 
willingly surrender up my commission, and be ready to 
hazard my life and fortune in your Majesty's service 
against any foreign enemy. Your M^esty's most loyal 
subject, Essex." 

It would seem that during the negotiations that took Cl&ren- 
place during the winter, 1642-3, a sort of truce was ^°"'* ^^" 
established between the armies ; but a period of twenty Essex, 
days was assigned in terms for the treaty, to which 
no importunity of the King could procure an addition, 
and this expired on the 15th April. Clarendon makes 
this allusion to the character of Essex at this period, 
which may in some degree explain the above letter. 
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1G43. '^ A woak jud^ont, and Homo vanity, and iniioh pride, 
~ will luirry a man into an unwarrantable and as violent 
aitomptH, OH tbo ^rcateflt and most unlimited and 
inHatiablo ambition will do. No man in his nature 
more abliorrod rebellion than Ebsox did, nor could he 
have been led into it by any open or transparent 
tcin])taiion, 1)ut 1)y a thouftand disguises and cozenages. 
No man had eredit enough with him to corrupt him in 
point of loyalty to the King, while ho tliought himself 
wise enough to know what treason was. But the new 
doctrine of the King's power, and the new notions of 
ordinanoeH, w<!re too hard for him, and did really 
intoxicate Iuh understanding, ho that ho vainly imagined 
he had the meauH to become the ])rosurvcr and not the 
d(!8tr()yer of the King and kingdom. With this ill- 
grounded confideiico he launcliod out into that sea 
where he met with nothing but rocks and shelves, and 
from wlumce lie could never discover any safe port to 
liarbour in.** 
Ktimx layH On the 1 5t)i April, IG48, Ehhcx marched with hb 
llllwlin" ^^^"^*' ^""^' consisting of 1(5,()0() foot and 8000 horse, 
which Hu'r- ^Tom Windsor, and sat down before Heading. His 
rviuU'.vH, army was fxsrfect in its equipage, and supplied with all 
^' ' things necessary for a siege. Sir Arthur Aston com- 

manded the town for the King, with about 8000 
infantry and IMH) cavalry; but tho fortifications were 
mean and insufllcient to endure a regular siege, or 
even to cover a standing garrison ; and it was in such 
want of ammunition, that it had not above forty 
barrels of powder in its magazine. Notwithstanding 
all this tlie garrison looked upon the enemy with 
courage and contemj)t (inough, as might bo ezpeotad 
from both oflicers an<l soldi(;rs in the infancy of m war; 
and they had no f(;ars respecting victual, of which thej 
hiul abundant store. Ess(}x to(;k council in whrt 
manner he should proce(!d ; for few of his offlcera weit 
ac(puiinted with the way and order of assaulting towns; 
and in tmth this was the first siege that had happened 
in the (;ont4;st. The major part of the council inelined 
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to pursue the business by approach. Skippon, who 1643. 

had been one of good experience in the Low countries, 

was appointed Sergeant-Major-General of the army, 

and had the oversight of the approaches ; and Sir John 

Merrick was preferred to be General of the Ordnance. 

From the town the garrison made frequent sallies with 

good success, and very many were killed in them. 

Within a week after the commencement of the siege 

Sir Arthur Aston, the governor, received a shot in 

the head that utterly disqualified him for qommand, 

and the governorship devolved on Colonel Richard 

Fielding. At the expiration of about twelve days the 

garrison addressed the King with great importimity 

for relief; and Charles, finding the concernment so 

great, would not await the arrival of Prince Rupert, 

whom he had summoned up to Oxford; but placing 

himself at the head of such horse and foot as he could 

most speedily draw together, and leaving very few 

behind him to guard his head-quarters, he advanced 

towards Reading. But when he drew near the town he 

was encountered by the enemy ; and, after a very sharp 

conflict, the Royalists, commanded by the Earl of Forth 

(Ruthven), were forced to retire; and it was then 

discovered from there being no semblance of the 

garrison aiding them in the fight, that, not seeing the 

relief coming, Fielding had parleyed with the enemy. 

He had been in effect admitted by Essex to easy terms, 

on the 27th day of April. 

The Parliament were highly pleased with the cap- Hampden 

ture of the town, and rewarded their General by re- P^'oposes to 

' "^ , lay siege to 

solving, on the 30th April, that 10,000Z. should be paid Oxford, 
to the Earl of Essex out of the moneys raised on the 
sequestered estates of delinquents. Singularly enough, 
considering the subsequent destiny of the title of 
Essex, " the estates of the malignant Lord Capel " were 
especially named ; but it appears that this noble grant 
was not, owing to the great expenses attending the 
setting on foot the Parliamentary army, ever paid at 
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1648. all. After tho surrender of Heading, it was debated, 
~ with ^reat differenco of opinion, whether the annj of 
Essex should not march and besiege the King in Ox- 
ford; and this was the resolve very mueh urged bjr 
Hampden. But the Parliamentary army waa in a 
very wasted and naked condition ; and it was thought 
more prudent to carry it into quartera about Tbame, 
to recover its exhausted energies. 
Kxplriit of ij^ ^Qg during the time that the Parliamentoiy army 
Ijrry. rested here, tliat one Colonel Urry, an excellent oiBoer 
of tlicir horse, resolved to quit the Parliamentaiy army, 
and go over to the King's party ; for which purpose ha 
came to Oxford, where he was graciously received by 
His Majesty, who pkccd him under the orders of Prinee 
IlufNirt, to wliom he showed how easily the Pariiamen- 
tary horse might be beat up ; and to prove his fidelity 
he offered to accompany a good party as a volunteer in 
an attempt upon their quarters, in which senrioe he 
accomplished his object so effectually as to bring badk 
into Oxford many prisoners, after committing notable . 
damage on the enemy. Prince liupert was so pleased 
witli this first attempt, that he resolved to eonduet 
another similar adventure himself. 
Httttli; of On the night of the 13th June Bupert successfully 

FilJlirr''" ^^""^^ "P *^*^ quarters of a body of horse and foot at 
dfitttli of If igh Wycombe, and having laden himself with prisoners 
y^'"I^"' and booty, was returning as the sun rose. But Lord 
Khhcx, having been apprised of this, ordered out some 
horse to intercept liupert on his return from this 
camUado. The Parliamentarians came up with the 
Koyalists at Clialgrove Field, a place that from the 
incident that there occurred is become famous in histoij. 
John Hampden was at this time a Colonel of fbot ton 
the Parliament; but he was a person of estieme 
vigilance, and of a personal courage equal to the best ; 
and as soon as the alarm of an enemy was giTen, he 
mounted his horse and rode as a volunteer to the 
front, and placed himself at the head of the ngimenls 
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that had come upon the sendee. He was in the 1643. 
midst of action^ when he was ohseired, contrary to his " 
custom, to ride off from the field, and it was remarked 
that his head was hanging down taid his hands 
gracing hiis horse's neck. His friends accordingly 
followed him, and he was fonnd to be shot in the 
shoulder with two bullets, which had broken the bone 
in two places. After languishing under this wound 
for six days, he expired on the 24th, to the intense 
grief of hi« companions, admirers, and many friends. 

The Earl's army was so weakened and disheartened WaOer^g 
\ij these little af&irs and their consequences, that it ^na3e 
wa« Tifjit thought prudent to remain longer near such Kmct. 
unquiet and restless enemies as the Koyalists had 
become ; and the factions and animosities in London, 
where there was at this time a disposition to exalt Sir 
William Waller to the detriment of the popularity of 
Essex, induced a removal to St, Albans, from, whence 
that noble Lord could with more convenience attend in 
his place in Parliament, Here he made loud complaints 
againitt the neglect of his army, — ^that his infantry were 
half of them sick and disabled by want of pay and cloth- 
ing, and that his cavalry had dwindled in numbers, add 
the remounts promised him had never been sent. He 
aeeor^lingly boldly demanded the payment of arrearSy 
with some assurance of better regularity for the future; 
that clothing should be immediately sent to his men, 
and tliat a regular system providing for the monthly 
roisrmimy; of his horse should be entered upon. Chi 
the (jtluar liand, those who had their eyes on Waller, 
as a man more for their turn than Essex, hastened the 
equipment of Sir William's army ; and as they could 
not equip lx>th armies, they hastened the expedition of 
Waller into Cornwall, to the neglect of the Lord- * 
General. 

At length in July Waller was utterly routed at Bopert 
ll/>undway Down ; and Prince Rupert, following him up ^?\£^ 
U) Bristol, laid siege to that city, and captured it. The King is 

VOL. ri. V 



2(10 lUfHUWr f/KVKKKt'Xf 

IMH. Kiri(( ttl/f/ui ili'5 Nfun^ iiriM), ilu; (Hb Aii|p«iri^ Hit di^wn 
rHJM itiif ttlttrr/M;<l fit tJi«rfM$ rtrvttrmmf iltui IImsjt iiiii»i«fUiii«ly wtfc 

CAt»tiu!t»- id, i'.arry U\tk urtny i*$ fiiiii, lMor*i iltts tttul of tfi49 montb 
J ftfiHH) iiuru wt^nt it* A Uty^tiiUtrr ; atul t/tt tim 2nd Htsf^ttm' 

/if whif^h ti<; <7ff4r/;iimlly rftiiM?4 wiU«//fit ii ^ftnmgte, 1114 
lAtu'.iui U'tu Ut*tu\ t^iitiritrrH in ilifti miy /^i il^ Hib, wImw* 
Im? fotiii'l ToloiMfl M(iMiiy« Um$ iUtftiTfUff fttrthis P/ufliik 
tiKrtii, r<T/lij«?<r<l i/i fii« Ififti hftmtl t/f y;tiuiHfWiUir Mid **$ll 
ttiUirr \in/v'inUttm tiHtiw*rrti\fU%** 'ilio K«rl i/tily ranmmA 
iUrt'M t\siyHf Ut ol/ittin a »<;(itiiy MU|>t)ly of viHiinl ind 
atririMJiiiiiifri, iiti4 ifj<rn tiianrln!/! nwAy i($ Timkmitwff 
wUtm^ Ui^ nunnviu\ ittinrtttuiUm itmi n miuiU t#o4y of 
UoyttliMi tT<Ki|i» w<rr<t ill f!)mrf<<t ofn/fonvoyof pn>riiti0iM 
fti ^7inrn/;<rMUr, A/M;or'li rifely \ui utmiti u tmnt fit tUntw* 
iii(( ti bri'l^<f ovirr iti<i H<rv<?ni« uud mtttt n fldtebfiMnt 
io {'\tittu, (u Uioii^fi 1mi woiilii niiu4ik V/itratmitsr, iM 
UN M/Mifi M ii WHM rii^liifnlf h<? Utttk HiUnntfiKCi ^>f tli« 
/liirbtKrNM tiitt\ a Nimi ^ijid/% an«l mstrtihtiA iM m$ nipt41yi 
ififii ))<rfoni Umi bntftli of Way Ua Ml uitfm Clrtfmtnitmt 
ttttti tmr\trim'4 Mni itntk itrimtwrm iwtt of tbo KinK*f 
n-^ftuti^hU, ttut\ (wUir.U Wfifi of iiiiKrh ^r^t<^ y$lm to 
liiiri (it fJidt, tiutuit*hi) tnj^titii t\umiiiiy iff ftToylnium and 
nlonrH, wli it'll lifuJ li<^<'ti pnr|mr<f<i \ty ilm Kiti(('li Cmn* 
iiiiimiotMrrM i'nr iUt* Itoyal urtny, 
tw\tti'U\vt'. KMi't^u\t\trt'\tmn\vt^i\mii\ut K inK*M ffU|i«rior «tmigib 
ttiUnn »i«wr ,„i^|,|^ |;rov«i io«» rnut^li f/>r tiitn, now niMilvod to tllkli 
ht>{H. '/4t ' liiM army t.li<^ tWrtii'.i wny io li/ifid/iii ; %ttdf in or4«r to 
Mpftnt hin Mi/rk aii«l w<«ari(i<i MoMi^tnUf iw proOMdcd 
iliroii^fi tint «li)«'p ah<l Utt^lnmal (!Ounty ttt Wiltfhint fcj 
laMy tnanttii'M; hut on a|iprrm<!hing llunffOlford, ind 
|mt9Kinpr Alliounm i*\iiim% Un WM imUtfiitAtoA to And 
iiiiniKilf in priTMi^nrti of IVini^i Htiptsri, with nMT 0000 
liorMi^. Thii Kin^ hail m^riviMl iiniMy infbrnMtkm of 
tlio Karl'N nianili, an<l witli umtohUm induttiy fit Idf 
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y in motion to get it between the Parliamentary 1643. 
es and London. The dashing Prince aided the "" 
g bravely, and, before the Lord-Gkneral eoald re- 
T from his surprise, he chained the rear of the enemy 
I such good execution, that he routed many great 
es of their horse and foot. Essex nevertheless was 
to pursue his march to Hungerford, where he 
ed his head-quarters for the night of the 18th 
member ; but the King came up with his foot and 
1, and giving that town the go-by hastened on by 
itage, and placed himself in Newbury on the 19th ; 
;hat His Majesty, with his whole army, was esta- 
led there two hours before Lord Essex approached 
town. This put the Parliamentary army upon the 
ssity of bivouacking on the field, and passing the 
it under arms. The King now thought that he 
it in his power to fight or not ; and naturally it 
most to his interest to maintain his ground with- 
the risk of a battle : but, at day-break on the 
I, the Earl, placing himself at the head of two 
ades of infantry, settled the point by conunencing 
action with an assault of Biggs Hill, within less 
I a mile of Newbury, on which the Royal army was 
m out in battalia. The right wing of the Parlia- 
tarians, under Major-General Skippon, with their 
lery under Sir John Meyrick, advanced along the 
}y to Newbury Wash; while the left attacked 
King's right between the village of Enbome 
the river Kennet. Prince Rupert, at the head 
;he Royal horse, displayed his usual impetuous 
ur, and forced the rebel cavalry under Sir Philip 
>leton to fly the field, and leave the foot without 
protection of that arm. But the London trained 
Is and auxiliary regiments behaved wonderfully, 
stood as a bulwark, against which Rupert led up 
horsemen in vain. He could make no impression 
I their stand of pikes; while the squares, with 
r matchlocks, poured in a fire which altogether 

u 2 
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silenced the carbines and pistols of the Cavalien. The 
battle lasted all that day \vithout any notable rcsidt ; 
for though the King's cavalry were all unbroken^ yet 
the Parliamentary foot were so immoveable that it 
could not be forced ; so that when the shades of night 
parted the combatants the Eoyalists drew back into 
the town of Newbury, and the rebels maintained the 
groimd on which they stood, resolutely prepared to 
renew the battle in the morning. 

The day is reported to have been intensely hot, and 
this oppressed the soldiers : many of the Cavaliers of 
note moreover had fallen before the rebel artillery, 
which had been advantageously posted and well served; 
" so that they rather chose to take advantage of the 
enemy's motion than to charge them again npon 
the old groimd:" a somewhat ambiguous expression 
of Clarendon, which must mean, of course, that 
they had no heart to hold their ground. At all 
events, when the day broke, Essex found the way 
open; and marching through Newbury unopposed, 
he pursued his way to London by way of Beading and 
Windsor. Here he found Sir William Waller, wibh 
about 4000 horse and foot, apparently quite nnoon- 
cemed about his safety at Newbury, which was not 
above twenty miles distant. On the 26th the Lord- 
General, being at Essex House, was waited npon by 
the two Houses, and was received by the citizena with 
all imaginable demonstrations of affection and lever- 
ence. Public and solenm thanksgiving was appointed tor 
his successes ; and Essex, who had few trophies of victory 
in the battle, was fain to exhibit some stands of colonzi 
captured from the King's army, with some wretched, 
mean devices, which were nevertheless made the most of. 

The jealousy between Essex and Waller was itill 
rife, and occasioned much discourse and apprehen- 
sion ; although Sir William was outwardly all rabmii- 
sion and humility, and the Lord-General fall of grace 
and courtesy. Nevertheless the trace between these 
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leaders was hollow enough. In about a week from 1643. 
this time we find Essex remonstrating against the 
inconvenience of Waller's army being quartered with 
his, unless it was made clear that it was subject to his 
orders. The Houses were not, however, yet prepared 
to dispense with the name and service of the Lord- 
General, and therefore ordered that Sir William should 
receive his orders from him, and no longer by a dis- 
tinct commission from the Parliament. Accordingly, 
when Prince Eupert advanced out of Oxford and 
took the town of Bedford, the Earl of Essex removed 
from Windsor, and placed his head-quarters at St. 
Albans, while Waller quartered at Colnbrook. 

In the dissensions which existed on every side at Intrigues 
this period it is not very surprising to find new Ea^of ^ 
parties arising in rivalry to contend with the fame Manches- 

and reputation of the Earl of Essex. The Earl of *^/" f^' 
^ . sex 8 place. 

Manchester had been charged with the especial pro- 
tection of what were called the Associated Counties, 
where he had an army of 14,000 horse and foot, with 
which he had already done the Parliament great ser- 
vice ; so that many of the leading members thought of 
putting him in the Earl of Essex's place, and with that 
view took every occasion of making that constant pro- 
vision for his army which the Lord-General complained 
was lacking in his own; the maintenance of which, 
nevertheless, appears to have cost the Parliament, in 
the year 1644, above a million of money *. From this 
time, however, it is distinctly recorded that the ruling 
party had discerned that Essex would not serve their 
turn, or comply with their desires; and Manchester 
was consequently placed quite independent of the 
Lord-General, with Oliver Cromwell under him, and his 
army, which had occupied Newport Pagnel, was now 
ordered to march with its whole body into Yorkshire, 
and report himself to the Lord Fairfax. 

3 Dugdalc'B View. 
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1648. Tho King did Emox no ^od in the eatimation of 

'n ^' ^^^^ HoundlieadH, by making him an inteimediary of a 

vainly trioa parchment Higiiod by tho Prinoe of Wales, the Duke of 

to tttinpwr York, Ibrty-throo Lords, and eighteen members of the 

' iiouHO of Oounnoutf, asHmnblod under the Royal pro- 

elaniatiou to moot as a Parliament in Oxford, in 

order to show ^'that his subjeets might see how 

willing he was, as far as in him lay, to restore the 

pua(^o of the kingdom.*' Essex, with great prudence, 

declined to have any thing to do with a document not 

addroHHod to the l^lrli anient at Westminster, and bring 

altogothur without any acknowledgment of them. 

Many letters were at thiH time written from Oxford to 

the Earl of Essex ; which of course were matters of 

great jealousy to the more violent and unscrupulous, 

who knew that their own offences could never really be 

forgiven, and who did not therefore like such private 

dealingH with the King and liis adherents. 

1044. In the midst of January, 1044, tlie Scotch army^ 

Arumlel under command of Alexander Lesley, Earl of Leven, 

iiikoii by croHHcd the border, and advanced to meet the Boyal 

Iloptoii : army under the Marquis of Newcastle on the 

Waller! *^ 2"*^ Fel)ruary. Tlio Parliament wore now roused to 

make extraordinary preparations, in order to put a 

Hpeody tennination to tlie war. Yet we find Essex 

presenting, in February, a letter in the House of 

LordH from General Skippon, the Lieutenant-Oeneral 

of his army, stating that tlie troops were in a state 

of mutiny for want of pay ; and again, on the 8(ih 

A])ril, a declaration of his own, powerfully remonatrai- 

ing against the neghscted condition in whiob his army 

was left. Accordingly a now regulation was made to 

raiHO the army of Ehhcx to 10,000 horse and foot ; 

and by another ordinance an independent foroe of 

about 5(K)0 horse and foot, were, notwithstanding 

Sir William Waller*s ill-success the previoua year at 

Koijiidway Down, sent into the West, to oppoae Prinoe 

Maurice, who, with Lord llopton, had an army of 
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equal magnitude about Winohester, with no one to 1644. 
observe them. Waller failed in obtaining any respeot " 
from these opponents, and shut himself up in Famham 
Castle ; while Hopton, finding himself unopposed, at- 
tacked and carried Arundel Castle. Accordingly Waller 
repaired in person to London, to ask for increased sup- 
plies ; and he had influence enough in the House to 
procure an order for Essex to detach from his army 
1000 horse under Sir William Balfour to go back with 
him. At the end of March Waller, with this reinforce- 
ment to his army, was already on his return to Famham 
Castle, where he scarce rested, but to inform himself 
how the Lord Hopton's troops lay quartered : when, 
judging that they were placed at too great distance 
from each other, he resolved to beat up their quarters 
(which was his peculiar characteristic), and, marching 
forth in the night, he was enabled by break of day to 
encompass the village of Alton, where Colonel Boles, 
with a regiment of foot and a troop or two of horse, lay 
in quarters. The latter took to flight betimes, and the 
infenfcry barricaded themselves in the church, where they 
threw down their arms and asked for quarter, which the 
Colonel disdained to do, and lost his life in consequence. 
Thence Waller marched direct to Arundel Castle, which, 
finding it quite unprovided, he retook, and made the 
garrison prisoners. The King, hearing of the rein- 
fiuraements obtained by Waller, sent the Earl of Forth 
from Oxford to strengthen the Lord Hopton, who was 
in the field at the head of 8000 men, and resolved to 
give Waller battle. The two armies met on Cheriton 
Downs, near Hereford, on the 29th March. The^^tionon 
Cavaliers never behaved so ill as on that day. They Downs, 
were, as they always were, less well armed than the March 29. 
Parliamentarians, and, without similar protection to 
their bodies, were worsted by Sir Arthur Hastings's 
cuirassed men, who were so formidable as to be called 
the lohsiers, upon whom they could make no impression. 
The Boyal foot behaved very gallantly, and not only 
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1644. withstood the enemy's foot, but two or three charges 
— from their formidable horse, without being broken. 
But they were not supported by the craven Cavaliers, 
who could not be persuaded to stand by them. The 
Lord Hopton therefore, as evening drew on, thought 
it necessary to retire from the field with all his can- 
non and anmiunition in order, and to gain Reading, 
whither Waller was too much shaken to follow him. 
But in a day or two afterwards he advanced to Win- 
chester, where he thought the gates of the Castle would 
upon this success have been opened to him. But the 
citadel was foimd too well defended ; so that Waller 
took revenge upon the city by plundering it, and then 
marched away. 
E«ex Waller's success at Hereford increased the jealousies 

Qjfyg^ between him and Essex, the latter thinking himself 
underrated and the other too much exalted ; while the 
Parliament, promising themselves to make an end of 
the war in the smnmer, ordered the Lord-General to 
take the field. He marched out of London on the 
10th May, and occupied Beaconsfield, while Waller 
remained at Famham ; by which means the Earl was 
enabled to e£fect a union ; though the two armies did 
never afterwards join in one body, but kept at a con- 
venient distance in case there should be occasion to help 
each other. As soon as the King heard that the Lord- 
General was in the field, he withdrew his garrison from 
Beading, and concentrated his army about Wantage, 
Farringdon, and Abingdon. Essex sent forces imme- 
diately to occupy Reading, and on the 25th obliged 
the Royal troops to evacuate Abingdon, which he 
occupied with his head- quarters, while Waller ap- 
proached Wantage. The King's army on this fell 
back on Oxford and Woodstock, placing their outposts 
on the banks of the Cherwell and Isis. Essex carried 
the wKole army across the Thames at Sandford Ferry, 
and made a demonstration with it at Bullington 
Street, in full sight of the Royal occupants of Oxford. 
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The whole force here displayed is said to have nam- 1644. 
bered 23,500 horse and foot. There was a general 
impression that Essex intended to ohtain possession 
of Oxford. Whereupon the King drew all his forces 
into the city, and to the north of it, and entertained 
serions thoughts at the same time of providing for the 
security of his person, not judging it proper to be 
shut up within the walls. The Parliament was not 
without some apprehension that the King would put 
himself under the protection of the Earl of Essex, 
which they could not endure to think of; and the idea 
troubled them so much that the Committee that con- 
ducted the war wrote to their General to desire they 
might be acquainted if His Majesty had any intention 
of coming to his army. 

The next morning some skirmishing took place at The King 
Gosford bridge ; and as the Earl had his quarters at 2^^ 
Islip on the east side of the Cherwell, the Eang ford, and 
resolved to attempt to make a night surprise of Sir wfel/ 
Wilham Waller at Abingdon ; and the Earl of Cleve- Worcester 
land was sent on this service, who, with 150 horse, J«ne 6. 
entered the town, and killed and took prisoners a few 
men ; but being overpowered, he could only make good 
his retreat by letting his prisoners go ; and the expe- 
dition returned in safety to the Eoyal camp, to the 
north of Oxford. Both Essex and Waller made 
another attempt to cross the rivers, and the latter 
forced the bridge across the Isis at Abingdon, which 
rendered the King's position at Oxford so hazardous, 
that on the 3rd June it was deemed advisable for him 
to leave the city, when, marching away by Burford and 
Evesham, he attained Worcester on the 6th. Essex 
had on the day of the King's escape carried his army 
across the Cherwell and advanced to Woodstock, so 
that it had been high time for the King to provide for 
the safety of his person. The two Generals were sadly 
disconcerted on finding that His Majesty had thus 
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1644. escaped them; but it was now too late to OTcrtdv 
him. 
Fresli du- The intercepted letters which the Committee hid 
paten b«- gent to Essex on the 30th ult., contained inteUisenee 
Icr and ^^ ^^^^ extreme distress to which the garrison of Ljme 
Essex, who was reduced, and the Lord-General was eamesUjugied 
obeythe ^ ^^^ relief to that place. This gave occasion to a 
orders of new dispute between Essex and Waller. Both Gfrenenli 
^"^' appeared to have desired to march to the Weefe, and 
Waller had been originally named hy the Parliament 
for this service ; but on the arrival of the Lord-Genenl 
at Chipping Norton, on the 6th, he called a Conndl of 
War, which resolved that as Waller's armj had lighter 
artillery and fewer carriages, he should go in pursuit of 
the King; and he reports to the Committee that, as he 
was to apply himself to the relief of Lyme, he durst not 
undertake that service with less than his entire annj. 
Waller remonstrated vehemently against the reversal of 
the former order, but was peremptorily ordered to 
march according to the decision of the Council of War, 
to which the other could make no reply, but sent 
a complaint to the Parliament, who were much offended 
at the Earl's disobedience, and sent an order after him 
to return and follow the King ; but this did not reach 
him until he had arrived at Salisbury, when, inttftad of 
complying, he wrote back his excuses, subscribing him- 
self, *' your innocent, though suspected servant, Essex," 
and, prosecuting his resolution, continued his march fior 
the West. 
KriHez offers The Earl by slow and easy marches entered Doraei- 
U) rcHijpi : gjjij.jj . ^jj^ Prince Maurice, havinff information of Us 
tion of tlie amval at Dorchester, raised the siege of Lyme, and 
Purliu- retired to Exeter. Within a few days Wermonth, 
<r}iaru(:UT which was under the government of Ashbumham, gsfe 
c()ntniHi(>(l itself up to Essex ; and though he produced a wairant 
^^\.»^ ' under the hand of Prince Maurice, that he might» on 
the advance of the Earl, withdraw to Portland Caatle, lie 
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lost mnch reputation by yielding it up so soon. Queen 164A, 
Henrietta Maria was at this time at Exeter, where she — 
had been delivered of the Princess Henrietta a fort- 
night or three weeks before Essex's approach. She 
accordingly sent and desired a safe conduct from the 
Earl to retire to Bristol. But he replied that he could 
not give her a safe conduct anywhere without the ex- 
press order of both Houses. The Lord-General was in 
no condition with the Parliament to do Her Majesty 
any service, for the prejudice against his march to the 
West had risen to such a height, that he had gone to 
the extent of telling the Committee that " if you call 
me back as one that is not fit to be trusted any further 
in a business of such high concernment, I will come 
and sit in ParUament, as not knowing any mihtary 
employment which is worthy of my presence." The 
unanimous opinion of a Council of War, composed of 
land and sea officers, was, that it would be exceedingly 
prejudicial to the cause were Eesex to withdraw ; and 
this is the character given by Clarendon of his estima- 
tion in the army: — "It can hardly be imagined how 
great a difference there was in the humour, disposition, 
and manner of the army under Essex and the other 
under Waller in their behaviour and manner towards 
the people, and consequently in the reception they 
found among them, — the demeanour and carriage 
of those under Waller being much more ungentlemanly 
and barbarous than that of the other : besides that, the 
people in all places were not without some affection, 
and even reverence towards the Earl, who, as well upon 
his own account as the memory of his father, had been 
always universally popular." Yet his enemies were 
numerous and powerful at Westminster, and there was 
a good deal of angry debating as to the necessity of his 
carrying away his entire army for the rehef of Lyme, 
which, it was contended, might have been relieved by a 
party of horse. In the end, however, a resolution that 
he should continue where he was, was made known in a 
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1044. Icttor Bigncd by Lord Qroy of Warko, and Speaker 
~ Lcnthall, in a sovore style of reprimand. 
ItcpiilMo of After the King had quitted Oxford, he had a great 
(^roijcdy * ^^^ ^^ manojuvering with Sir William Waller, 
Hridf^e : throughout the whole month of June, by which Hit 
t T *f Majesty was enabled to return to Oxford, and thenoe 
Maniton to pass into Buckinghamshire and Northamptonihiie, 
^r^ without any other design than to give the enemy 

Kinf^ to battle if there was occasion. At this time occurred the 
march affair at Cropedy bridge, on the Ghcrwell, when Waller 
was repulsed by the King, with the low of many of 
his men and part of his cannon. The disaster of the 
battle of Marston Moor, however, again obliged the 
King to march to the westward. Information of this 
was speedily communicated to the Lord-General by 
the Committee, who wrote that they had directed Sir 
William Waller to send a detachment towards Dor- 
chester. Essex received this despatch at Tiverton, 
where he had rested from the 10th to the 18th July, 
and where he had been apprised of the great victoiy of 
Marston Moor and of the royal intentions. Ab soon, 
therefore, as he heard of the King's approach he called a 
Council of War to debate what was to be done in this new 
posture of affairs. ' Plymouth had sent an urgent ^)peal 
that it might l>e relieved, being in great want of money 
and forage for their horses : and as this town was the 
only place then in the hands of the Parliament, it was 
thought best that Essex should carry his army against 
Sir Jiichard Grcnville, who was before Plymouth; 
and thence, upon the persuasion of Lord Boberts of 
Truro, it was thought expedient that he should pro- 
ceed into Cornwall, where ho was assured that he 
should gather considerable strength ; and it was sup- 
posed that Waller, or some other force, would be sent 
into the West to harass the King's rear. 
r)v(;rKi^']ii There can be no question at all that the Eari of 
of Khh<;x III l^l^^^^^,J^ made a very considerable blunder in adopting 
to^tuck^ thih resolution. Considering the ill-estimation in 
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which he stood with the extreme party in Parliament, 1644. 
who beHeved that he had resolved not to continue to , JTT , 
fight against the person of the King, it especially be- Exeter : 
hoved him to have turned back and attacked the*^?^li* 
King, who, having united with Prince Maurice, was j^qj^ -^J 
at Exeter with about 18,600 horse and foot on theborts. 
26th July. This appears to have been his intention 
when the King reached Bath. But the Lord Eoberts, 
who was a general officer in the army, though of 
inferior rank to Essex, had much greater credit in 
the Parliament than the Earl now possessed, being 
in conjunction with Sir Henry Vane, who was the 
Lord-General's principal enemy. Cornwall was Lord 
Boberts's county, and was utterly unknown to Essex, 
who unwisely deferred to the impetuous disposition of 
this Lord, that the army should continue its march 
into Cornwall, where he gave out that he possessed 
much influence, and made no question but the pre- 
sence of the Earl of Essex would so unite that county to 
the Parliament's service, that it would be easy to defend 
the passes, so that the King's army should never be 
able to enter it. Whereupon the Lord-General departed 
from his own resolution, and incautiously complied 
with Lord Koberts's advice, marching into a eul de 
Boe before he had any assured intelligence that another 
Parliamentary army was marching after the King. 

Before the approach of Essex, Sir Eichard Grenville The YLm^u 
had raised the siege of Plymouth, and retired into ^®**®^ ^ 
Cornwall. The King, on the 28th July, pushed on 
after the Lord-General, and reached Liskeard on the 6th 
August, when Essex was at Lostwithiel, who had written 
such urgent letters to the Committee, that Colonel 
Middleton, with 2500 men, was sent to the West in 
great haste. But Sir William Waller, who had no great 
sympathy for the Lord-General, although he was in 
London at the time, declared his own inability to march 
from the disorganized condition of his army after his 
discomfiture at Cropedy bridge. The King, seeing the 
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1644. straits into which Lord Essex had fallen, and knowing 
him to be sorely pinched through want of provisions, 
thought it a fair opportunity to try to win him, and 
wrote him this letter : — 

" Essex. — I have been very willing to believe that 
whenever there should be such a conjuncture as to put it 
in your power to effect that happy settlement of this 
miserable kingdom, which all good men desire, yon 
would lay hold of it. That season is now before yon : 
you have it at this time in your power to redeem your 
country and the Crown, and to oblige your King in 
the highest degree ; an action certainly of the greatest 
piety, prudence, and honour that may be, and such an 
opportunity as perhaps no subject before you ever had, 
or after you shall have, to which there is no more 
required but that you join with me heartily and really 
in the settling of those things which we have both 

professed constantly to be our only aims. 

****** 

" I have engaged to you the word of a King, that, you 
joining me in that blessed work, I shall give both you 
and your army such eminent marks of my confidence 
and value, as shall not leave room for the least distrust 
among you, either in relation to the public or yourself, 
unto whom I shall then be your faithful friend, 

Chaeles R." 

This letter was followed by another (three days 
later) from eighty-six officers of the Eoyal armies, 
stating " that they had the King's leave to write, and 
declaring, on their faith and honour, their resolution to 
maintain with their lives whatever the King shall pro- 
mise." To this the Earl returned this short and sure 
answer : — 

" My Lords. — In the beginning of your letter you 
express by what authority you send it. I, having no 
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power from the Parliament who employed me to treat, 164A. 
cannot give way to it without breach of trust. Your "" 
humble servant, Essex.'* 

The two armies lay face to face during the entire Middleton 
month of August, — ^the King's head-quarters at Bo- " '^^^ 
connock, the scat of the Lord Mohun, with his army Dodding- 
drawn up on the heath and inclosed grounds towards ^J^ • ^^^" 
Liskeard, the latter with their fences being as breast- of Essex, 
works against the enemy. Sir Eichard Grenville 
joined His Majesty there afber some fighting for the 
old Castle of Kestormel, of which the Koyalists obtained 
possession. Sir Eichard, quitting Bodmin, encamped 
his forces near Lanhydroc, as well to straiten the 
enemy as to hold Eesprin bridge, to communicate with 
Boconnock. Essex had his head-quarters at Lost- 
withiel, and guarded the Fowey river to its mouth at 
Fowey, of which little post he held possession. At 
length the King assumed more of the offensive, and his 
cavalry were pushed forward to threaten the communi- 
cation between Lostwithiel and Fowey. So long 
as Essex could preserve the good little town on the 
sea, he might reasonably assure himself of stores of 
provision, since the ships of the Parliament had com- 
mand at it. But Sir Jacob Astley now took post at 
View Hall over against Fowey, and at a fort at the 
mouth of the haven, by which the Eoyalists might 
prevent any thing from approaching for the army sea- 
wards. Tidings now arrived to the Lord-General that 
Middleton, who was coming up to his relief, had 
received a check near Bridgwater, and had been 
driven back to Sherborne by Sir Francis Doddington. 

The Earl began therefore to be very sensible of the Balfour 
ill condition he was in, and that he could not possibly V"^^' 
long remain in this posture, seeing that within a very \yy night, 
few days he must be without any provision for his through 
army. He accordingly resolved that Sir William ^^^^^^ 
Balfour, with his whole body of horse, should cut their Aug. 80. 
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1644. way through the King's army, and save them iihe hoA 
^ he could, while he thought to embark his foot irith^ 
himself at Fowey, and endeavour to ^K»pe by sea. On 
the night of the 30th, which was as dark and misij u 
could be wished, Balfour passed with great silenoe 
through the Eoyal quarters, and within pistol-shot of 
the cottage in which Lord Goring, with the Sliiig^s - 
horse, was stationed for the express purpose of stopping 
him ; for his intention of escaping that night hadooied 
out. The noble Lord was, however, as was his wont, 
in a deep debauch with his boon companions, and not 
so much as a single musket was discharged at the fugi- 
tives. Balfour had a brush with the Earl of Cleveland's 
brigade at break of day, but he resolutely pushed for- 
ward, and made good his way even to London, to the 
deep reproach of the King's army and all his g^arrisoii 
on the way. 
Essex The next morning (31st August), after the horse 

S^to Ply. ^®^® S*^^^' *^® -^^^^ ^®^ ^ ^^ *^* together, and, 

mouth, quitting Lostwithiel, marched away towards Fowej, 

Sept. 1 : Major-General Skippon commanding the rear-guard. 

after again The King himself from the fort descried the movement, 

takes the and sent down against them a body of mdsketeen, 

who passed the entire day in smart skirmisihing, in 

which many fell ; and Skippon was obliged to relinqnish 

four guns in the retreat. At nightfall the cambataiiti 

were so near, that some cannon-shots fell within a few 

yards of the King when at supper. On the morning 

of the 1st September an old officer of Essel, who had 

been taken prisoner by the Boyalists and had been 

exchanged, came and reported that the Parliamentnj 

army would never stand to be embarked, for they were 

convinced that they would all be snrronnded befbfe 

noon. Upon these considerations the Lord-Oeneral 

" thought it fit to look to myself, it being a ghratcr 

terror to me to be a slave to their contempts than a 

thousand deaths." Sending therefore orders to hif 

Major-General to retire to the post of Menahflly and 
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Polkerris, or, if he were unable to do so, to make the 1644i. 
best teriQs her could. Essex, accompanied by the Lord 
Koberts of Truro, and such other officers as he had a 
kindness for, embarked in an open boat, in which they 
reached Plymouth in safety the same day, or in the 
night; for on the 2nd he wrote to Skippon, who, how- 
ever, had, with a brave resolution in the meantime, acted 
for himself. The brave Parliamentarian told the army 
** tba:jk. their Generals and chief officers had thought fit 
to I^te us, and are gone away: so that we are left 
alone Jipon our defence.'' But he proposed to them 
to act as their companions of horse had done, and 
** make our way through our enemies, and account it 
better to die with honour and faithfulness, than to live 
dishonoui^ly." However, soldiers in such a condition 
may ]be '^sicused foT doing as their betters had done; 
and ;&ey priepared to demand a parley, and make terms 
by which the sick and wounded were to have leave to 
remain at Fowey, and the rest, leaving all their 
guns, arms, and ammunition behind them, were to 
hav« passes to Plymouth — the officers to retain their 
swdrSs, money, and baggage. We may reasonably be 
struck by the lenity of these terms to men who had 
not .a hope, or the slightest means, of effectual resist- 
ance.; ^ahd it is fair to notice this as a proof of the 
Kiiig^s clemency towards his rebellious subjects. 

The Lord-General on his part took the high line of ^Bcwex's 
indignation, and wrote a letter to his friend. Sir Philip ^^ '^ 
Stapleton (which was read to the Parliament), inwith&yoar 
which he said, "How our poor army was neglected ^^ ^!j*' 
and oppressed is well known to you, and shall be to again takes 
the world, for never were so many gallant and faithful it^*^ 
men so long exposed without succour. This business 
shall not sleep if it be in my power." Essex was at 
any rate not insulted in his mirforttmeSf or it may 
perhaps be read " misconduct ;*' but on his arrival in 
London was received by the Committee without any 
abatement of the respect that had been constantly paid 
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Commoners to yisit him, and express the affection of 1644. 
both Houses towards him. Essex writes back, " Many 
thanks for your inquiry after my recovery ; which, I 
thank God, begins, though with a small progress. I can 
now sit up half an hour or an hour in a day without 
much pain." He was, however, obliged to remove to 
London. 

The absence of the Commander-in-Chief from the Proceed- 
second battle of Newbury, where he had been obliged Cwmiwell 
to relinquish the command to Manchester and Waller, and the In- 
soon brought about new dissensions, which had most a«J^^"^ 
important results. A party, which had been formed Essex : 
in the House of Commons, waited only for this rupture fff^^^ 
to execute a project which was afterwards realized, denying 
Cromwell came to the Parliament at the end of the Ordinance, 
campaign, and publicly accused the Earl of Man- aTOoint^ 
chaster of not having done his duty at the battle of ment of 
Newbury. The Earl answered by a memonal which ^j^ ^^^^^^ 
he presented to the Lords. This was the first step mand. 
towards the celebrated Self-denying Ordinance, by which 
" Fairfax and Cromwell triumphed not only over the 
King and the Monarchy, but over the Parliament and 
the nation." The Independents, to which Cromwell 
belonged, were resolved to get rid of Essex, and pro- 
posed this scheme for remodelling the army, by which 
the Earl of Essex should be set aside without giving 
offence to him, or to his army, by which he was so much 
beloved. It has been sufficiently stated that he was 
never able to agree with Manchester and Waller, and 
therefore there was no intercourse between them during 
the discussion of this matter, while the Lord-General 
was on bis couch at Essex House, and the two generals 
were with their army. But Essex was not a man to sleep 
under the blow that he saw was directed so pointedly 
against him ; and accordingly he drew around him the 
Scotch Commissioners with Hollis, Stapleton, Meyrick, 
and others of the Presbyterian party, by whom it was 
debated whether steps might not be taken against 

X 2 
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lOii. Cromwell. YniiUAtxsV, who record* tli6 MModota of 
" ihtinti uuitriiu^H, myn iliat mmts of itiofo [iresent carri«d 
the infonnaiion of ihcm to Cromwell, which only in' 
ilam<;d liitri the more U> proceed ; and after initiating 
the fhibaUi on the que«iion that all membera of PaHii^ 
mctit hit i:x(i\uthid from commaiKla and offioef, th9 
(>rdinan<;e waK <;arri<!<l in the Commons on tbo 10th of 
IhiMimUir. Fairfax wan apiKiinted tlie Chief PaHii^ 
incniary (Jcneral, who presented ttio new model ^ 
which did not eoriiain the name of a iingle member of 
the IIoiiM:H of Parliament. After many dekya and 
mufdi h(;Hiiatjon the LonLi paiMcd the Self-denying 
Ordinance on the Hnl April, l(Hi5, 

HM5. TUii Karl of Khhux, however, made no haete to for- 

(luTt^ ii' '''''''^'''' ^''** commiMHion ; and »ome men ima^ned ibat^ 

ilijiiikN (if aM he ha<l received ii from ihehandN of tlie Parliament^ 

I'lirliHinifut \^^s would have eonti;Hied the Hurrender of it* In the 

v'uum,Mu{ '-'>'^ however, the I i/ird- General delivered, at a eon- 

ftri uniiiiitv ferenet; of hoih lIoijH^iM, h(*ld in the Painted Cliamber, 

' ' the following declaration, 'Hhat he had ierred them 

with affection and fidelity, and had often ventured hii 

life for them, and would willini^ly have lout it in their 

wirvUu;. Hut Mince they now Indievefl that what they 

liiul more to do would l>e Ixitter performed by another 

irian, he Mubrniiif$d tf) their jmlgment, and reetored 

their commiMHion to tliem, hopin^f they would And an 

alder Mcrvant.** 

The next day l)oth ifou«c« waited upon him at 
Khhcx llouMt;, to return him their thanks for the great 
Hcrvicff lie hail done the Kin^Aam, and to Nweeten the 
od'ended (i(;neral (ireMent^id to him an order thej had 
rna<le for the Ix^iier payment of 10,(KX)/. per annum, 
formerly granted to him out of tlelinquent Offtatee. 
MAut.Utm- Hy iiiJH Hume Helf-denyinf( Ordinance Maneheater and 
Wuilc'r VValh'r ti\m IomI their crmimandH. Tliere are two Earb 



* TWiu lu'w nrrHii(f<riiiHii of iUa Pttrilmnifiit army 
wii.il wt miu'U vimU:iu\ti hy i\w Hitmf'u nnny, ibat tboy eill«l ft 

ill Hi'iiru tlw •• fifttw nodiUt** 
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of Manchester of note in the Civil Wars, father and 1645. 
son. The former had been in King James's time Lord . "7 . 
High Treasurer of England, and died full of years and commandt: 
honours in the very beginning of the great Rebellion ; character 

and c&T06ir 

SO the General was first known as Lord Mandenrille. ^f i^^^ 
He had been early bred up in Court, having been of 
the party of the favourite Duke of Buckingham, into 
whose family he had married ; but on the death of his 
first wife he married the daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, a man regarded as the greatest patron of the 
Puritans. In consequence of this connexion Lord 
Manderville estranged himself from the Court, and 
engaged himself wholly in the conversation of the 
opposite party, who made him believe that the Court 
was inclined to hurt and even to destroy the country, 
while the enemies of the Church prevailed upon him to 
lessen his reverence for it, — that great errors were 
necessarily to be committed, and that all means were 
lawful to compass that which was necessary. The 
King was early advised to take a most unskilful course 
towards this Lord, which made him desperate, — ^this 
was the accusing him of high treason. He is spoken 
of as of a gentle and generous nature, and a person 
of great civiHty and good-breeding, and was of so 
excellent a temper and disposition, that these vio- 
lent times and the rough parts he was called upon 
to act in them did not wipe out or much deface those 
marks. But as a soldier we do not read that he had 
any experience, any military qualities, or any success. 
Sir William Waller, on the other hand, had been 
brought up as an ofiicer, and had commenced his mili- 
tary career in the service of the Confederate princes 
against the Emperor in the Thirty Years' War, when 
he had acquired the reputation of a good soldier, and 
upon his return home was distinguished with the 
honour of knighthood. Having been elected member 
for Andover in the Long Parliament, just after he had 
smarted in the Star Chamber, and having imbibed 
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in 1*5. l'rofi1>yif*riHii n)iininnR in liU Rorvutp in OmnKfiyi he 
tmriMiip n (Ipinrtiiinpil npimnptit (irtho (^nuri. lie flnt 
HMrviMl liiiflpr ilio Kiirl of Khuox in i]w oxppditidn 
ii^mfini INiriRiiuHith ; ntid, tutiwiilmiAndin^ tliHr iuh* 
N(M|!ioiit. fliMnptinioii, lip probiiMy nlHinnd tlio onliniiry 
atiiicliiiKMii of H RoMipr to liin flrpit; rnnitnander, find 
will l)p Inn All id Inwo nUnnilod Mm KarVii funoml. 
M(n1(> iif 'IMip Knrl nf V]nM^\ roniinniMl, iiHior Inn iTmKtiftt>inii of 

nr.. of Hio |j,„ „n|,,„ „!• |,onl-(>pnori»l. io l>o n tnpnilmr of the Pom- 

hurl nr « « i « . i 

Kitpt iilTpr nii(i(*p oP ImiMi kin^doniN, nna war psppiMAlly a mcmlirr 
hi* rr«ijr- rt|i|M)inl.»Ml in tnivnHXP ilio AdmirAliy Affntrp. IteAp- 
ppiirn in liii-vo nt. I hif) iinio nniicMl liininnlf wiMi tlic* Prm- 
b^t'primiR. Mnil wiir fvi ilio IipaiI of thab pari j w1i toll 
oppofipfl ilip (Mii'onio tnoARttrPH And dootrinri of the 
IndpppndpniR. Tlip •lonrnnU hIiow ilmt lin wam a con- 
RifMit' inid H'^tdar niipndnni in pArltAtnpni unit) willdn 
iiMi ihxyn nf liin dpid<li. Ilo livpd long onongh t'O mh* 
ilio l\ing iti itin handn of ilip Hroiii, Imt not to tnkr 
nny pivri in itio RnliRPipiPtdf irnnfifpr of iho HojtaI 
nniiiiiriiy inio ilip pnwpr of ilio PArlJAinnni. 
I.n«t illiiPBB III Hppiondipr, lOM), lin rnnglii a fpvpr, 1iroup(ht on, 

I'irV.Jrs. "" ^*' '" "'"'^^ ^'.V "^♦*'' pxpriinn in tlm oIiaup of a ntAg in 
Hi>|ii. I k Windsor ForpRi: nnd (»n ilip tiih hodnpArtcMl thii life 
id. I*Irr»»x llniiRp. Tlip rboip dR^ tlin ItoiiMHi of I'at* 
liivtnoiii iidjdnrtipd oni of rpRppoi to h\n nicmiory, Aftor 
vniing tlmi tlipy woidd Aitpnd h\» funeral. For 
Rpvpnd diiyR Iu'r liody, or rAilipr Inn efflgy, lay in 
Rinii* in ilin gn>fvi room of h\n ronidenoe, in w1iit<e 
liooiR, Ri'iiripi l»nM»piipR, A linlF poni, And In Ids pArlia* 
lopni rnhpR, wiih Ihr nword hj Inn nido, )di coromi 
on Ihr lipml, nnd ilip (IpnorArn ntAff of oomniAnd in bin 
tiiuid. 

li umy inipFPRi iniliiiiry rpAdorn to knowliow a {nddic 
tniiiinry fniiprid wiw potidnpicMl In tlio (ii>T(>ntpentli owi- 
iiirv. innl oiliiTR nuiy find paiirp for niAny reflection! 
Iinw 1). Siidp M^lnliiiion, wiili all ilio Attriliutrn of the 
MdiiHi'i'liy find ilip Ppphi^p, rHH rptAin<Hl its ctiArmn 
wJM'n ilipy liiid Ixiih viriinilly pparwI io exiHt. 
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The true Manner and Form of the Proceeding to the 1646. 
Funeral of the Right Honourable Robert Earl of ^ 

Essex and Eu *, Viscount Hereford and Bouschier, ^ig fdneral 
Baron of Ferrers, of Chantley, Bouschier, and Lor- obaequieB. 
raine, on the 22nd October, 1646. 
Four regiments of the trained bands of London lined 
both sides of the way from Essex House to West- 
minster Abbey. 

A Regiment of Horse. 
The Marshal of the City and his Men. 
Servants, two and two. 
Four Regiments of Foot, trailing their pikes ; the 
Musketeers in a funeral posture, the drums covered 
with black, the fifes around a banner bearing the 
Earl's Arms. 
Field Officers and Captains, two and two, 360 in 

number. 

General Sir William Waller, trailing a pike. 

Drums, Fifes, and Trumpets. 

The Earl's Standard. 

The Earl's Servants. 

The Earl's Chaplains. 

Dnmis, Fifes, and Trumpets.* 

The Guidon of the Earl. 

One of the Earl's Chargers, covered with black cloth, 

adorned and garnished with plumes, shafferons, and 

escocheons of his Lordship's Arms. 

Drums, Fifes, and Trumpets. 

The Banner of Lorraine. 

One of the Earl's Chargers, as before, with the Arms 

of Lorraine. 

Drums, Fifes, and Trumpets. 

The Banner of Bouschier. 

One of the Earl's Chargers, as before, with the Arms 

of Bouschier. 

* Tliis title 18 given by Banks and other authorities in con- 
junction with that of Essex, and is believed to have been a 
French title, denoting Eu, or Evereux, in Normandy, from 
whence the name of Devereux was derived. 
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1646. Fifty Colonels and Field Officers in Mourning, who 

had served under the Earl. 

Drums, Fifes, and Trumpets. 

The Banner of Ferrers. 

One of the EarPs Chargers, as before, with the Arms 

of Ferrers. 

Knights. 

Baronets. 

Younger Sons of Noblemen. 

Comptroller, Steward, Treasurer of the late EarFs 

household. 
Trumpets. 
The Great Banner of the Earl of Essex, bearing six- 
teen quarterings. 
The Chief Charger of the Earl, covered with black 
velvet, adorned with arms, led by the Trainer of the 
EarPs Horse. 

The Preacher, Martin Vynes. 
Bluemantle Pursuivant with the Helm and Crest. 
Eouge Dragon with the Spurs. 
Portcullis with the Gauntlets. 
York Herald with the Sword. 
Norroy King of Arms with the Target. 
Clarencieux with the Coat of Arms. 
The Effigy on the Coffin, 
Drawn in an open chariot of black velvet with six 
horses covered with black velvet to the ground, 
adorned and garnished with Arms. 
Master Pudsey, Gentleman of his Lordship's Chamber, 
sitting at the feet of the corpse. 
Each Horse led by a Groom. 
Supporters of the Pall : 
Henry Howard, second son of the Earl of Suffolk ; 
Charles Reil, second son of the Earl of Warwick ; 
Denzil Holies, second son of the Earl of Clare; 
Colonel Sydney, second son of the Earl of Leicester ; 
George Montagu, second son of the Earl of Man- 
chester; Thomas Sheffield, second son of the Earl 
of Musgravc. 
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The following Commanders, bearing pieces of armour : 1646. 
Sir William Balfour, the helm and plume; Sir John 

Meyrick, the gorget. 
Sir Ph. Stapleton, vambran and pauldron; Major- 

General Skippon, vambran and pauldron. 
Sir James Sheffield, the breast ; Major-General Bacon, 

the back. 
Colonel Dawes, the gauntlets; Colonel Graves, the 

taces. 

The bearers of the Bannerets being persons of quality. 

Garter King of Arms, bareheaded. 

The Chief Mourner, Walter Viscount Hereford, 

His train borne by Master Garret and Nicholas 

Devereux. 

The Assistants to the Chief Mourner were the Earl of 

Northimiberland, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 

SuflTolk, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Holland, 

Lord Lisle, Sir R. Shirley, and Olive St. John. 

The Horse of Honour, led by the Gentleman of the 

Horse. 

Black Eod, bareheaded. 

The Earl of Manchester, Speaker of the House of 

Lords. 
• The House of Peers. 
Serjeant of tlie House of Commons, bareheaded. 

The Speaker. 

The House of Commons, three abreast. 

The Recorder of London. 

The Aldermen, two and two. 

Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines. 

The Assembly of Divines. 

A party of fifty horse to close the procession. 

As soon as the funeral sermon was ended, the officers 
of bis Lordship's household broke their staves; then 
the trumpets sounded; afber which the great bell of 
St. Margaret's tolled thrice. Signal was immediately 
given from the top of the tower to the Stone Fort at 
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1646. Sonthwark to fire one piece of ordnance ; theVauxhall 
— Fort, Bedoubt, Blockhouses, and Tothill Forts then 
took up the firing of one gun each After this the 
regiment of horse in the Abbey churchyard fired their 
pistols, which was succeeded by a volley from each of 
the nine regiments of foot. This firing was repeated 
three times throughout, and closed the ceremony. 
Character We must now conclude the Biography of Robert 
°f Sbm*'^ Devereux, third Earl of Essex, with a sunamaiy of his 
character, civil and military. Lord Clarendon shall 
furnish the former. " He was of a rough nature, the 
most popular man of the kingdom, and the darling of 
the swordsmen. His pride and ambition were not 
accompanied by any ill-nature ; and he had a faithful- 
ness and constancy in his nature which always kept 
him religious in matters of trust : in a word, he might 
be imposed on in his understanding, but could not be 
corrupted by hopes or fears. He was in his friendships 
just and constant, and would not have practised foully 
against those he took to be enemies. He was more 
the idol of the people than the idolater of them. 
A weak judgment and a little vanity will huny a man 
into as unwarrantable and as violent attempts as the 
most insatiable ambition will do. His vanity disposed 
him to be " His Excellency,** and his weakness to be- 
lieve he should be General in the Houses as well as in 
the field. The new doctrines and distinctions of alle- 
giance of the King's power were too hard for him, and 
did intoxicate his understanding, and made him quit 
his own to follow theirs who, he thought, wished as 
well as, and judged better than, himself. He was no 
good speaker, but having sat long in Parliament, and 
being well acquainted with the order of it, he spoke 
better there than any where else, and was always heard 
with attention and respect, and had much authority in 
the debates. He was as much devoted as any man to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and obliged all his 
servants to be constantly present with him at it." 
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I will venture to draw a military character of the 
Earl from my own reading of what I have collected of 
his campaigns! Essex is an example of a soldier that 
has been met with in every army and in every age, — 
one who is a better officer than General. His con- 
duct as Lieutenant-General in the first Scotch expedi- 
tion in 1639, and the order and discipline maintained 
by him at all times as commander, cannot be too 
highly commended. On assuming the direction of the 
Parliamentary army in 1642, which it must be remem- 
bered was committed to him to model and get into 
shape, he showed very great ability. " The laws and 
Ordinances of His Excellency Robert Earl of Essex, 
printed in 1643," are extant, and can be referred to in 
proof of this. They were read and expounded before 
every regiment of his command before the army first 
took the field ; and already at 'V^rcester, before any 
blood had been drawn in the quarrel, Essex addressed 
the assembled divisions in these words : — " Gentlemen 
and fellow soldiers ! I desire you to take notice what 
I, that am your General, shall by my honour promise 
to perform towards you, and what I shall be forced to 
expect that you will perform towards me." 

" This being my part, I shall now declare what is your 
duty towards me, which I must likewise expect to be 
carefully performed by you. I shall desire all and 
every officer to endeavour by love and affable carriage to 
command his soldiers, since what is done for fear is 
done unwillingly, and what is unwillingly attempted 
can never prosper. Likewise, it is my request that 
you officers be careful to the exercising of your men, 
and bring them to use their arms readily and expertly, 
and not to busy them in practising the mere cere- 
monious forms of military discipline : only let them be 
well instructed in the necessary rudiments of war, that 
they may know how to fall on with discretion, and how 
to retreat with care : how to maintain their order, and 
make good their ground." 
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Hb mill- As a General, he did not lack daring any more than 
ties^ ^^ ' ^^scipline ; but he evinced more activity tham forecast or 
vigilance, and he showed no strategy. He made bis first 
march from St. Albans to Worcester for no apparent 
military object ; so that when the King was collecting 
an army at Shrewsbury, Essex rested from the 14th 
September to the 19th October, without o£fering any 
impediment to this act of the Boyalists' army, and only 
put himself in motion on learning that His Majesty had 
already done so, when he seemed to have no plan bat to 
march away likewise as fast as he could, although the 
King's right flank almost touched on the march of the 
Parliamentary army, and with a little vigour might have 
been ** doubled up," like Marmont's at Salamanca. Edge 
Hill, though called a battle, was a mere random fight, 
extremely bloody, and as little decisive as any action 
that only lasted four hours, and cost 10,000 men with- 
out the loss of any groimd, could be. The relief of 
Gloucester was an energetic attack, extremely well 
planned and promptly executed, and did Essex much 
credit, for it had considerable influence in the cam- 
paign. But the battle of Newbury, if a victoiy, was 
won more by the act of the defeated enemy than by 
that of the conquerors. His march into the West, 
where he allowed himself and his army to be shut up 
in the toils of the King in the very centre of Cornwall, 
with no military object or necessity whatever, was too 
manifest a blunder and too signal a fault to be other- 
wise than conclusive against the generalship of Robert 
Earl of Essex. 

The portrait of the Lord-General by Walker, the 
Parliamentary Yandyk, shows a man of a stem and 
commanding, but very soldierly bearing. He could 
not have been fifty years of age at the time he sat for 
this picture, for he was but fifby-two when he died*. 

' Clarendon, Rapin, Kushworth, Whitlocke— Ludkiv's Me- 
moirs. Life of Lord Essex. /IC^jT/? 
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